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‘Publish,  in  the  public  interest’ 


Parties  demand 
Downey  verdict 


Davfd  Henefca 

WXbrthwtwCoiiMpoadu 


Tiny  Rowlands,  the  Lanrho 


T 


I HE  Prime  Minis- 
ter was  put  under 
ferocious  pres- 
sure by  the  com- 


Another  backbencher,  Sir 
Andrew  Bowden,  MP  for 
Brighton,  Kemp  town,  is  also 
being  investigated  for  receiv- 
ing a cash  donation  to  his 
election  as  part  of  the  Har- 


bined  forces  of  I rods  lobbying  operation. 


■i  four  opposition 
parties  last  night  to  extend 


Michael  Brown,  a former 
government  Whip,  and  Mr 


Parliament  to  allow  the  long-  Hamilton  also  received  unde- 
awaited  “ca&hfor-questions"  dared  money  fra:  working  for 


inquiry  report  to  be  pub- 
lished before  the  general 
election. 

More  than  100  MPs  signed 
an  unprecedented  motion 
tabled  by  Tony  Blair.  Paddy 
Ashdown,  Scottish  National- 
ist leader  Alex  Sahnond.  Plaid 
Cymru  leader  Dafydd  Wigley 
and  the  entire  shadow  cabinet 


other  clients  of  Ian  Greer,  the 
lobbyist,  who  organised  the 
Harrods  campaign.  Another 
21  MPs  also  received  unde- 
clared donations  to  their  elec- 
tion campaigns  from  Ian 
Greer  Associates. 

Sir  Gordon’s  report  is  virtu- 
ally complete  and  was  ex- 
pected to  go  to  the  committee 


after  ft  became  dear  that  the  next  Monday  or  Tuesday.  The 


Government  would  not 
change  its  mind  over  dosing 
down  Parliament  tomorrow. 


proroguing  of  Parliament 
tonunorow  night  means  the 
report  cannot  be  made  public 


. 
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The  tabling  of  the  motion  unless  Mr  Major  extends  the 
crowned  a day  in  which  life  of  Parliament.  The  report 
sleaze  came  back  to  haunt  would  have  to  sit  in  a safe 
ministers,  almost  obliterating  until  a new  government  was 
the  good  economic  news  of  in  place, 
falling  unemployment  and  Parliament  is  normally  pro- 
. rising  retail  sales.  rogued  at  the  same  time  as  it 

The  motion  says  the  Com-  is  dissolved.  This  time,  excep- 
mons  “believes  that,  for  the  tionaHy,  there  is  an  18-day 
good  of  our  parliamentary  gap  between  the  two  events. 


system  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest,' this  House  should  not 


The  pressure  on  Mr  Major 
began  at  a Labour  campaign 


prorogue  on  March  21  in  news  conference  . when 
order  to  allow  the  Committee  shadow  chancellor  Gordon 
on  Standards  and  Privileges  Brown  said:  “The  truth  must 
to  receive  and  publish  the  now  be  allowed  to  crane  out 
report  of  the  Parliamentary  John  Major  should  not  stand 


Commissioner  for  Stand- 
ards.” 


in  the  way  of  the  put 
right  to  know,  particular] 


ublic’s 
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It  was  tabled  as  members  of  an  area  where  standards  in 
die  committee  were  meeting  public  life  are  the  issue. 

Sir  Gordon  Downey,  the  Par-  ‘The  Issues  are  of  enor- 
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liamentary  Commissioner,  to  mous  importance  for  Parlia- 
see  If  any  compromise  could  ment  The  three  weeks  until  Neil  Hamilton,  feeing  deselection  by  Ms  local  party  if  not  cleared  by  Sir  Gordon’s  report,  outside  the  Commons  yesterday 


be  worked  out  to  publish  his 
report,  which  could  run  to 


April  8 can  be  used  to  uphold 
the  good  name  of  Parliament 


PHOTOGRAPH  MARTIN  AHGLES 


1*000  pages,  on  the  cash  for  I The  Prime  Minister  has 


questions  affair. 

The  almost-completed 
report,  which  runs  to  three 
parts,  concentrates  on  allega- 
tions that  two  former  minis- 


within  his  power  the  ability 
to  make  it  possible  for  the 
report  to  be  presented  and 
published.” 

Paddy  Ashdown  warned 


tera,  Neil  Hamilton  and  Tim  later  “If  the  Prime  Minister 
Smith,  took  cash  for  ques-  fails  to  do  so  then  there  will 
tions  from  the  Harrods  be  a widespread  belief  that 
owner,  Mohamed  Al-Fayed.  the  Prime  Minister  has  sent 
during  a campaign  against  Parliament  away  19  days  i 
. . early  in  order  to  hide 


‘John  Major 
should  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the 
public’s  right 
to  know.’ 

Gordon  Brown 


There  was  a very 
specific  promise 
made  by  Mr  Major 
last  October  and 
he  should  simply 
keep  to  his  word’ 

Tony  Blair 


‘In  the  public 
interest  this 
House  should  not 
prorogue  on 
21  March’ 

Commons  motion  by 
shadow  cabinet 


‘Prime  Minister 
should  put  to  rest 
suspicion  the 
election  was  called 
19  days  earlier 
than  needed’ 

Paddy  Ashdown 


‘I  am  very 
disappointed  it  will 
not  be  published 
next  week  as  I 
originally  thought* 

Neil  Hamilton 


Shamed 
MPs 
fate  in 
balance 


David  PalHstar 
and  Davfd  Ward 

MEMBERS  of  Neil  Ham- 
ilton’s local  Conserva- 
tive Party  were  plan- 
ning to  deselect  their  MP  if  he 
was  not  cleared  of  impropri- 
ety by  Sir  Gordon  Downey’s 
report  into  cash  for  questions. 

Now  the  members,  who 
would  have  called  an  emer- 
gency meeting  to  consider  the 
future  or  the  MP  for  Tatton, 
are  furious  that  publication  of 
the  repan  by  Sir  Gordon 
looks  likely  to  be  postponed 
until  after  the  general 
election. 

At  several  branch  meetings 
last  week,  in  advance  of 
tomorrow's  annual  meeting, 
it  was  decided  that  Mr  Hamil- 
ton would  have  to  go  if  Sir 
Gordon,  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioner  for  Standards, 
criticised  him. 

Some  of  the  more  trenchant 
views  about  the  MP  are  held 
by  those  branches  In  Maccles- 
field which  have  joined 
Tatton  under  the  boundary 
changes. 

At  one  meeting  the  Conser- 
vative Association  chairman. 
Alan  Barnes,  was  left  in  no 
doubt  about  the  strong  feel- 
ings erf  the  membership.  "We 
told  him  how  unhappy  we  are 
with  Mr  Hamilton,’'  one  of 
those  present  said.  "Just  on 
the  evidence  of  his  stay  at  the 
Paris  Rite,  his  behaviour  has 
been  so  appalling,  weak  and 
foolish. 

"I  think  that  even  mild  crit- 
icism of  inappropriate  behav- 
iour would  have  been  suffi- 
cient for  us  to  call  an 
emergency  general  meeting. 
That  seems  fairly  representa- 
tive of  the  constituency'  as  a 
whole. 

"It’s  very  disappointing 
turn  to  page  2.  column  3 


something.”  mischievo 

Conservative  Central  Office  putting  It 
was  furious  about  the  opposi-  He  told 


mischievous  is  a polite  way  of  also  keen  for  the  report  to  be 
putting  It’’  published.  He  told  BBC  Radio 


WPW! fTpl 


Hon  parties  raising  the  sleaze  last  night  “A  smear  a day 
issue  on  a day  when  there  keeps  the  truth  away.” 


He  told  the  1922  Committee  4’s  World  at  One  that  he  had 
st  night  “A  smear  a day  not  seen  the  report  but  would 
jeps  the  truth  away.”  like  to  see  it  published. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  “Parliament  is  entirely  the 


was  a plethora  of  good  eco-  Deputy  Prime  Minister  “Parliament  is  entirely  the 
mimic  news.  ‘ Michael  Heseltine  reacted  an-  master  of  its  own  procedures 

Mr  Major  repeated  his  as-  grily  to  the  opposition  and  If  there  was  a will,  there 
sertlon  that  the  publication  of  charges:  "Any  suggestion  that  would  be  a way.”  he  said, 
the  report  was  a matter  for  the  Prime  Minister  or  any  “We  produce  all  manner  of 


the  Guardian.  I want  to  set  tee  could  judge  whether  it 
the  record  straight.  I won’t  was  able  to  produce  a report 
disguise  the  tact  that  I have  or  not.  It  was  “constitution- 
been  guilty  of  errors  of  Judg-  ally  simply  not  possible”  for 
ment  In  the  past,  but  not  of  the  committee  to  continue  its 
dishonesty  or  corruption.  I work  after  prorogation,  she 


master  of  its  own  procedures'  I am  confident  that  I will  be  ex-  said. 


“We  produce  all  manner  of 


onerated  of  the  main  charge 
of  corruption,” 

He  said  he  had  submitted  to 


Hard  on  tbe  heels  of  those 
words,  government  sources 
claimed  that  — because  the 


£1000 


the  committee  and  denied 
claims  that  it  had  affected  the 
timing  of  the  election. 

“I  think  everyone  who 
knows  anything  about  it 


other  member  of  the  Govern-  legislation  at  24  hours'  notice  1 Sir  Gordon  a rebuttal  erf  the  Queen  had  signed  the  proro- 


xnent  has  sought  to  influence 
the  timing  is  a slander." 

Last  night  Mr  Heseltine, 
speaking  on  Channel  4 News, 


knows  it  is  utterly  false.  Sir  accused  Labour  of  deliber-  Mr  Hamilton  said  he  had  no 

Gordon  is  writing  his  report  ately  raising  the  sleaze  issue  idea  what  conclusions  Sir 
and  reporting  to  the  select  to  eclipse  the  big  drop  in  un-  Gordon  bad  come  to,  insist- 
committee.  employment  figures.  “This  is  mg:  “I  am  just  the  victim  in 


committee. 

*T  haven’t  spoken  to  Sir 


Gordon  about  it  Those  allega-  Labour  Party.” 


gutter  politics  from  the  all  this. 


tions  — I to  call  them  i However,  Mr  Hamilton  was  i campaign  of  vilification  by 


in  response  to  a crisis,  so  1 see  charges  running  to  250  pages,  gation  papers  — it  was  not 
no  reason  why,  if  the  will  is  He  took  comfort  in  Sir  Gor-  now  possible  to  extend  the  life 
there,  we  can’t  find  a way  to  don's  rejection  of  the  Al-  of  Parliament-  Within  min- 
sort  out  this  problem.”  Fayed  allegations  against  utes.  Labour  checked  with 

Mr  Hamilton  said  he  had  no  Michael  Howard,  the  Home  House  of  Commons  authori- 
al ea  what  conclusions  Sir  Secretary.  ties  and  rejected  the  claim. 

Gordon  had  come  to,  insist-  During  the  afternoon,  oppo-  

ing:  “I  am  just  the  victim  in  sition  MPs  had  hoped  that  the  Major's  turbo  •conomy’, 
all  this.  Speaker,  Betty  Boothroyd.  page  2;  Loader  comment, 

“1  have  been  subjected  to  a would  intervene.  But  she  in-  page  8;  Ian  AKkan  and  Hugo 
campaign  of  vilification  by  sisted  that  only  the  commit-  Young,  page  9 


Fayed  allegations  against  utes.  Labour  checked  with 
Michael  Howard,  the  Home  House  of  Commons  author!- 
Secretary.  ties  and  rejected  the  claim. 


“I  have  been  subjected  to  a 


Uajor'a  turbo  economy1, 
page  2;  Loader  comment, 
page  8;  Ian  AHkan  and  Hugo 
Young,  page  9 


British  Steel  to  cut  1 0,000 jobs  within  five  years 


Chris  Barrio 

Businas*  Correspondent 

UP  TO  10,000  jobs  are  to 
go  at  British  Steel  over 
the  next  five  years 
because  of  the  impact  of  tbe 
strong  pound  and  overseas 
competition,  on  Its  finances, 
the  company  wHL  tell  unions 
tomorrow. 

The  measures  represent 
one  of  the  most  striking 
examples  of  how  the 
exchange  rate  is  damaging 
the  competitiveness  of  British 
industry.  , , 

Coming  after  yesterday  s 
official  figures  showing  that 


unemployment  has  fallen  to 
1.75  million,  ttie  lowest  level 
for  six  years,  the  redundan- 
cies will  allow  Labour  to  ar- 
gue that  the  economic 
recovery  is  patchy  at  best 
The  Job  cots,  out  of  a UK 

workforce  of  43,000,  will  be 
imposed  on  management  as 
well  as  the  shopfloor  and 
affect  several  regions  with 

high  unemployment.  British 
Steel  has  plants  in  South 
Wales,  Teesside,  Scunthorpe, 
Scotland,  and  Rotherham. 

personnel  director,  Allan 
Johnston,  has  summoned  the 
ISTG  steel  union  and  the 
AEEU  engineering  union  to 
meetings  in  London  tomor- 


row at  which  he  will  spell  out 
a sharply  accelerated  cost -cut- 
ting programme. 

The  company  has  already 
massively  reduced  its  work- 
force, from  nearly  200,000  in 
the  early  1980s  to  53,000 
worldwide  today. 

Other  measures  are  likely 
to  include  sweeping  changes 
to  working  practices,  a Hatter 
management  structure,  and 
team  working  In  plants.  The 
abolition  of  “clocking-on"  and 
harmonised  employment 
terms  for  the  shopfloor  and 
managers  may  follow. 

The  strong  pound  is  making 
British  Steel  exports  more 
expensive  while  allowing  for- 


eign competitors  to  sell  more 
cheaply  into  the  UK  market. 
Some  SO  per  cent  of  British 
Steel  revenues  are  related  to 
the  German  mark,  which  has 
Mien  by  more  than  20  per 
cent  against  sterling  In  the 
past  year. 

City  forecasts  suggest  that 
the  company's  profits  will 
halve  from  £Ll  billion  In 
1995/6  to  less  than  £500  mil- 
lion in  this  financial  year, 
and  go  even  lower  in  1997/8. 

Chairman  Sir  Brian  Moffat 
has  already  privately  warned 
union  leaders  of  savage  cuts. 
A letter  from  the  company  to 
the  unions  says  the  pressures 
of  the  exchange  rate  and  over- 


seas competition  meant  the 
group  would  have  to  man  its 
facilities  in  “increasingly 
imaginative  ways  with  signif- 
icantly fewer  employees.” 

The  letter  also  raises  the 
prospect  that  some  parts  of 
British  Steel  may  be  for  sale, 
talking  of  **a  dear  focus  on  its 
core  activities".  The  company 
is  already  handing  its  com- 
puting operations  to  an  out- 
side firm. 

Union  sources  fear  the  job 
cuts  may  have  to  be  compul- 
sory given  that  tbe.  company 
has  already  axed  so  many 
posts. 

British  Steel  said  last  night 
that  recent  cost-cutting  had 


involved  the  loss  of  L000  jobs 
a year.  It  wanted  to  step  up 
this  rate,  but  was  unlikely  to 
put  precise  figures  to  unions 
tomorrow.  Each  subsidiary 
bad  been  asked  to  address  the 
issue  “as  a matter  of 
urgency”. 

The  company  will  also 
unveil  proposals  to  tighten 
nnanriai  controls  on  its  pur- 
chasing of  27  million  tonnes 
of  raw  materials,  step  up 
training  of  the  workforce,  and 

sharpen  its  use  of  informa- 
tion technology  across  all 
business  processes. 

City  Notebook,  pago  11; 
European  Jobs  war,  page  12 
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A Compaq  server  under  £1000. 
(From  £995  to  be  precise.) 


The  new  Compaq  ProSignia  200  server  range 
starts  at  an  incredible  £995  plus  WE  This  is  the 
first  time  that  a Compaq  server  has  over  been 
available  for  less  than  £1000.  Yet,  it  is  still  a server 
range  with  all  the  performance  and  reliability 
features  you  would  expect  from 
Compaq,  the  No.  1 in  servers.  AnQ 
Naturally,  we  wanted  to  tell  you  l 
about  it.  Compaq  ProSignia  200 
servers  have  Intel  Pentium* 
processors.  For  your  brochure  pack  please  phone: 

0990  50  00  35 


CTJiUt’AL?  COSTS'  YOU  I.r.SS 
THAN  CHMYi'fcR  COMTUThRN 


COMPAQ. 


Price*  HV  UK  Tjpia]  Buying  Kira  ad  utlftBir  rtf  VAT  li  !7.S\ 

Tie  bate)  (mirk  logo  ud  Itanium  ire  regia cird  trwlcraarfc*  at  Intel  Corporation. 
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Sketch 


Prorogued  by 
a roguish  pro 


Unemployment  is  at  a six-year  low.  Earnings  are  growing  at  their 
fastest  rate  for  four  years.  Retail  sales  are  at  record  leyels. 

So  why  is  the  Conservative  Party  so  far  behind  in  the  opinion  polls? 


Simon  Hoggart 


My  COLLEAGUES  and  I 
are  constantly  accused 
of  being  too  cynical 
about  politicians.  We  always 
look  on  the  worst  side,  they 
tell  us.  We  Invariably  assume 
the  most  venal  motives.  We 
may  spend  our  lives  in  the  gut- 
ter but  we  should  sometimes 
follow  Oscar  Wilde's  advice 
and  look  up  towards  the  stars. 

Yet  MPs  are  more  cynical 
about  themselves.  It  may  be 
hard  for  you,  the  voters,  to 
comprehend,  but  there  are 
some  who  doubt  John  Major's 
motives  for  announcing  the 
longest  election  campaign 
since  1918. 

Now,  it  happens  there  are 
those  among  us  who  have  long 
suspected  that  Mr  Major's 
reputation  as  a fellow  of  rock- 
like integrity  Is  not  entirely 
deserved.  We  wonder 
whether,  far  from  being  a de- 
cent. upright,  Rotarlan  sort  of 
chap,  someone  so  law-ab  Idlng 
he  would  report  a neighbour 
for  peeing  In  the  shower,  he  is 
actually  a slippery  customer 
whom  you  should  trust  no  fur- 
ther than  you  could  throw 
Nicholas  Soames. 

Indeed  we  think  that  with 
his  big  honest  eyes,  his  ner- 
vous grin,  diffident  manner 
and  baggy  sweaters,  he  could 
do  well  selling  ten  Quid 
Rolexes  in  Oxford  Street  But 
that’s  the  sort  of  cheap,  reach- 
me-down  cynicism  you'd 
expect  from  a hack. 

So  you'll  realise  how 
shocked  I was  to  discover  that 
there  are  MPs  who  share  my 
sordid  doubts.  They  actually 
suspect  that  Mr  Major  has  ar- 
ranged for  Parliament  to  be 
prorogued  tomorrow  in  order 
to  make  certain  that  Sir  Gor- 
don Downey’s  report  on  sleaze 
is  kept  secret  until  well  after 
polling  day. 

They  even  said  so  in  the 
House  yesterday.  Of  course  it 
would  never  do  to  put  it  too 
baldly.  After  all.  Sir  Gordon's 
report  may  assert  that  all 
members  ofParliament  are 
blameless.  "When  Mr  A1 


Fayed  arranged  for  envelopes 
stuffed  with  cash  to  be  given  to 
MPs,  he  made  It  quite  clear 
that  this  money  was  to  be 
passed  straightway  to  the  Par- 
liamentary Greasers’  Widows 
and  Orphans  Benevolent 

Fund.” 

Or.  "The  lengthy  stays  at 
the  Paris  Ritz  were  arranged 

purely  as  part  of  a parliamen- 
tary investigation  into  Alter- 
natives to  Homelessness.  The 
honourable  member  has  told 
us.  and  we  accept  bis  word, 
that  his  only  wish  was  to  make 
certain  Chat  the  luxury  of  the 
facilities  would  not  be  over- 
whelming to  someone  who 
had  spent  the  previous  six 
months  in  a cardboard  box.” 

If.  as  is  quite  possible,  Sir 
Gordon  exonerates  all  MPs, 
then  it  would  reflect  badly  on 
any  of  their  colleagues  who 
had  j umped  to  outrageous 
conclusions.  Simon  Hughes, 
for  example,  a Liberal,  yester- 
day said  he  wanted  the  report 
to  be  published  “so  that  the 
interests  of  off  members  can 
be  protected,  whether  or  not 
they'  are  mentioned"  — in 
other  words,  1 am  inquiring 
for  the  guiltless  rather  than 
against  the  culpable. 

Tony  Benn  went  Into  the 
Land  of  Oz,  a mythic  place 
where  he  is  happiest  “Madam 
Speaker,  the  prorogation  of 
Parliament  is  for  the  Crown 
and  the  Prime  Minister ...  the 
House  continues  to  sit  until 
the  8th  of  April.  During  that 
period  Sir  Gordon,  and  the 
clerk,  and  the  editor  of  Han- 
sard remain  officers  of  the 
House . . . we  can  instruct 
them  to  make  available  infor- 
mation gained  at  the  behest  of 
the  House  even  if  the  House  is 
prorogued.. ." 

When  Mr  Benn  is  in  marcb- 

o f-our-  great- cons  titu  tion 

mode,  you  feel  that  his  words 
shouldn’t  be  spoken  so  much 
as  stitched  into  a tapestry. 

Bernard  Jenkin,  a Tory, 
suggested  that  publishing  the 
rap  sheet  would  be  unfair.  We 
were  dealing  with  MPs'  liveli- 
hoods. They  were  looking  for 
a dispassionate  and  feir  ap- 
praisal (I  read  this  to  mean,  in 
my  horrid,  sceptical  way, 
“anyone  who  gets  fingered 
might  lose  their  seat,  whereas 
if  they  get  re-elected  in  time 
they  might  just  be  able  to  ride 
it  out") 

In  any  event.  Betty  said  that 
nothing  could  be  done,  and  we 
learned  the  Queen  has  signed 
the  prorogation  order.  So 
much  for  us  cynics. 


Review 


Tame  sex  generates 
a load  of  hot  air 


Lyn  Gardner 


Misalliance 

Birmingham  Rep 

J J RILLIANT  butdis- 

gusting.  everyone 
immJ  wishing  to  have 
sexual  intercourse  with  every- 
one else,”  declared  Beatrice 
Webb  about  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  1909  play. 

Don't  rush.  Regrettably,  the 
sex  is  tame,  as  are  the  ideas  In 
a play  that  Shaw  called:  "A 
debate  in  one  sitting."  The  de- 
bate has  long  moved  on,  and 
so  did  Sbaw  who.  10  years 
later,  wrote  the  dramatically 
more  interesting  Heartbreak 
House  for  which  this  tale  of 
wealthy  Surrey  burghers  was 
clearly  a dry  run. 

In  the  exotic  Hindhead  con- 
servatory of  wealthy,  self- 
made  underwear  manufac- 
turer John  Tarleton,  there  is  a 
lot  of  hot  air.  The  class  sys- 
tem, the  relationship  between 
parents  and  children,  truth 
and  convention,  and  the  social 
restrictions  on  women  are  all 
under  discussion.  You're  in- 
clined to  agree  with  Tarle- 
ton's  daughter,  Hypatia,  en- 
gaged to  the  puny  Bentley 
Summerhayes,  a man  she  does 
not  love  but  whom  she  hopes 
will  never  bore  her,  that  it  Is 
all' Talk,  talk,  talk.” 

Almost  but  not  quite.  There 
is  some  action.  Halfway 
through,  an  aeroplane  crashes 
into  the  conservatory.  Just 
dropping  in  are  Joey  Percival. 
who  is  destined  to  be  Hypatia's 
Superman,  and  his  compan- 
ion. Lina  Szczepanowska,  a 
Polish  acrobat  and  prototype 
feminist  who  invokes  lust  and 
awe  in  Tarleton,  his  son 
Johnny,  and  Bentley's  father. 
Lord  Summerhayes. 


Abigail  Thaw’s  authorita- 
tive Lina,  stalking  about  like  a 
disinterested  cat,  looks  so 
kinky  in  her  tight  leather  fly- 
ing suit  that  it  is  no  wonder 
the  men  who  pursue  her  into 
the  gym  crawl  out  looking  bro- 
ken. At  the  end  she  disappears 
wi  tb  Bentley  over  her 
shoulder  like  a cavewoman  off 
to  make  a man  of  him. 

Hindhead  is  much  like  Pic- 
cadilly Circus  on  this 
summer's  afternoon,  for  no 
sooner  has  the  glass  settled 
than  out  of  the  Turkish  bath 
pops  a gun-toting  anarchist, 
the  son  of  Tarleton’s  discarded 
mistress.  The  state  of  the  fam- 
ily becomes  a metaphor  for  the 
state  of  the  nation  until,  not 
before  time,  Tarleton  declares: 
“There  is  nothing  more  to  be 
said-”  It  is  an  exhausting  eve- 
ning— and  that's  just  for  the 
audience.  The  play’s  saving 
grace  Is  the  invigorating  lan- 
guage and  an  abundance  of 
wit.  But  can  that  man  Shaw  go 
on.  And  on  and  on. 

There  are  early  hints  that 
Caroline  Eves's  production 
may  attempt  something  inter- 
esting. treating  the  piece  as  a 
dream  play  or  an  absurdist 
comedy.  But  like  Hypatia,  who 
longs  to  be  a new  woman  but 
settles  for  being  somebody's 
wife,  she  hasn't  the  courage  of 
her  convictions  and  the  pro- 
duction quickly  settles  Into 
fussy  drawing  room  comedy 
mode  giving  Little  room  for 
most  of  the  performances  to 
develop  beyond  caricature. 

There  is  only  one  moment 
when  you  sense  this  Is  more 
than  a comedy  of  manners: 
after  the  plane  crashes,  a palm 
tree  in  the  conservatory  foils, 
setting  off  a domino  effect  that 
is  like  watching  the  decline  of 
Edwardian  England  in  a split 
second. 


Army  seeks  more  land 


David  Fairtiafl 


THE  army  would  not  be 
ready  to  fight  unless  it 
could  get  its  hands  on  many 
thousands  of  acres  of  addi- 
tional training  land,  senior  of- 
ficers said  yesterday. 

The  return  of  soldiers  from 
Germany,  with  their  tanks, 
tracked  guns  and  attack  heli- 
copters, has  prompted  a des- 
perate search  for  suitable 
land  in  Britain.  The  army  is 


keen  to  extend  the  Otterbum 
range  in  Northumberland 
and  take  over  airfields  in 
Wales  and  East  Anglia. 

An  army  survey  published 
yesterday  calculates  that  the 
shortfall  amounts  to  more 
than  90,000  acres  — about  21 
per  cent  of  the  total  training 
land.  Although  the  Ministry 
of  Defence  is  not  proposing  to 
buy  big  new  tracts  of  land,  it 
is  hoping  to  make  more  inten- 
sive use  of  ranges  and  air- 
fields it  already  owns. 


The  Rev  Katie  Morgan  and  daughter  Helen,  veering  towards  Labour  photograph  owns  jokes 

All  quiet  on  western  front 


Sarah  Boseley  finds  Gloucester  voters 
bemused  at  finding  they  are  a key 
constituency  in  election  battleground 


Perhaps  it’s  the 
gentler  West  Country 
pace  of  life,  but 
Gloucester  hardly  seems  to 
have  noticed  how  fervently 
it  is  being  wooed  by  the 
man  bearing  red  roses. 
Tony  Blair. 

‘Teople  don't  talk  about 
politics  much  here,  or 
maybe  haven't  until  now,*' 
said  Julie  Hope,  a life-long 
Labour  voter  who  thin  ire 
she  detects  a swing  to 
Labour. 

Gloucester  Is  number  56 
on  Labour’s  List  of  target 
seats  and  national  trends 
suggest  the  city’s  middle 
classes  should  be  switching 
allegiance  In  droves  from 


Major  to  Blair,  but  in  the 
streets  there  is  a lack  of 
conviction. 

The  Rev  Katie  Morgan,  a 
non-stipendiary  curate  and 
primary  schoolteacher, 
reflects  that  she  onght  to  be 
a socialist.  But  last  time 
she  voted  Conservative  and 
this  time  she  is  unsure. 
“I'm  not  convinced  by 
Labour.  I was  hoping  that 
Mr  Blair,  who  professes  to 
be  a Christian,  would  be 
really  good,  but  rm  not 
convinced.  I’m  veering  that 
way,  but  I’m  not  there  yet." 

Peter  Johnson,  in  insur- 
ance. did  not  like  either  op- 
tion. "I  voted  Conservative 
last  time,  and  have  done  so 


for  quite  a few  years.  Now  I 
feel  like  abstaining,  but  I 
know  I shouldn’t  and  I 
think  probably  quite  a few 
people  feel  the  same  way.” 

The  firmly-unaligned 
Gloucester  Citizen  plans  to 
ask  the  incumbent  Tory, 
Douglas  French  (majority 
6,058)  and  Labour's  Tess 
reftrgham  two  questions,  said 
its  editor,  Spencer  Feeney. 
One  will  be  about  their  sup- 
port for  opted-ont  schools 
and  the  other  on  whether  the 
state  or  the  private  sector 
should  pay  for  a new 
Gloucestershire  hospital. 

Some,  but  not  many,  men- 
tion employment  as  an 
issue  — although  Labour 
officials  certainly  consider 
it  one.  There  have  been 
redundancies  at  the  Bank 
of  England  offices.  Nuclear 
Electric  and  Dowty.  the 
aerospace  company  just 
outside  the  constituency. 


‘Turbo  economy’ 
is  making  life 
better,  says  Major 


City  warns  that  good  figures  are 
sign  of  higher  prices  to  come 


Lanry  EIBott 
and  Mehml  White 


JOHN  Major  yesterday 
boasted  of  Britain's 
“turbo  economy”  as 
the  Conservatives 
seized  on  the  third  biggest 
drop  in  the  official  unemploy- 
ment figures  to  kick-start 
their  lacklustre  election 
campaign. 

With  Labour  taking  the 
early  honours  in  the  six-week 
marathon  and  with  the  sleaze 
row  resurfacing,  ministers 
were  desperate  to  exploit  the 
drop  of  68JSOO  in  the  number 
of  people  out  of  work  and 
claiming  benefit  in  January- 
Labour  hit  hack  by  attack- 
ing the  veracity  of  the  jobs 
figures,  which  have  fallen 
sharply  to  a six-year  low 
since  the  introduction  of  the 
Jobseeker's  Allowance  last 
October. 

Data  from  the  Office  for 
National  Statistics  showed 
that  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed claimants  has  de- 
creased by  1,234,000  to  L746^Q0 
since  peaking  at  just  under  3 
million  in  December  1992. 

Other  data  showed  earn- 
ings growth  rising  from  45 
per  cent  to  5.0  per  cent  — the 
highest  level  for  four  years  — 
record  job  vacancies  and 
retail  sales  4 per  cent  higher 
in  the  latest  three  months 
than  a year  ago. 

The  Prime  Minister  said  in 
a statement  that  the  news  was 
proof  that  Britain  was  boom- 
ing. "Falling  unemployment, 
stable  prices.  lower  taxes, 
higher  living  standards  — 
people’s  hard  work  has  cre- 
ated a turbo  economy,  which 
is  making  life  better  right 
across  the  country." 


Today's  inflation  figures 
are  expected  to  bring  further 
good  news  for  the  Govern- 
ment, but  City  analysts 
warned  last  night  that  lower 
unemployment  and  rising 
earnings  were  a sign  of 
higher  prices  to  come.  They 
are  expecting  base  rates  to 
rise  after  the  election,  which- 
ever party  wins. 

Tony  Blair,  the  Labour 
Leader,  said  that  even  on  the 
Government's  figures,  unem- 
ployment was  higher  than 
when  the  Conservatives  came 
to  power. 

“But  I don't  believe  most 
people  think  these  statistics 
are  a true  reflection  of  the  sit- 


The  election  was 
called  this  week 
to  coincide  with 
the  month’s  main 
economic  data 


uation  because  many  people 
are  ineligible  to  claim  unem- 
ployment benefit  but  they  are 
still  basically  unemployed.” 

The  election  was  called  this 
week  to  coincide  with  the 
release  of  the  month's  main 
economic  data,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment will  keep  returning 
to  the  issue  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

However,  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  booming  economy 
and  the  Conservatives’  posi- 
tion in  the  opinion  polls  is 
hugely  frustrating  to  their 
election  strategists,  who  have 
deployed  the  Cabinet’s  big 
guns  — Michael  Heseltine, 
Kenneth  Clarke  and  Mr 


Major  himself  — in  a con- 
certed attack  this  week. 

“Today’s  figures  show,  on 
the  one  hand,  falling  unem- 
ployment and  more  Job  oppor- 
tunities with  the  Conserva- 
tives. On  the  other,  is  jobs  at 
risk  and  jobs  destroyed  with 
Tony  Blair.”  Mr  Heseltine. 
the  Doputy  Prime  Minister, 
told  reporters  at  yesterday's 
Tory  press  conference. 

“I  am  proud  of  our  achieve- 
ment . . . but  I am  fearfiil  for 
our  achievement."  Mr  Hesel- 
tine said,  repeating  the  par- 
ty's tepid  campaign  slogan 
“you  can  only  be  sure  with 
the  Conservatives". 

Yet  Conservative  poll  rat- 
ings have  still  not  recovered 
from  Black  Wednesday  In  1992. 
when  the  pound  collapsed,  or 
the  £17  billion  of  tax  rises 
started  by  Norman  Uunont  in 
his  March  1993  budget. 

Ministers  hope  that  voters 
will  respond  to  rising  earn- 
ings and  to  the  tax  cuts  feed- 
ing into  pay  packets  next 
month.  However,  the  main 
force  behind  the  acceleration 
in  earnings  growth  has  been 
rocketing  bonuses  in  the  City, 
and  Labour  believes  it  has 
blunted  tax  as  an  issue. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  minis- 
ters, yesterday's  economic 
glow  was  overshadowed  by 
the  sleaze  battle,  and  blunted 
by  the  speed  of  Labour's 
attacks  and  rebuttals. 

The  Conservatives' 
"Labour's  top  10  threats  to 
Jobs”  attack,  a shopping  list 
that  ranged  from  the  Social 
Chapter  to  the  minimum 
wage,  was  being  challenged 
by  Labour's  computerised 
team  at  Mlllbank  Towers  be- 
fore it  was  airborne. 


Luder  comment,  paga  8; 
Major’s  empty  box,  and 
Taking  a rfaw  before  the  faff?, 
page  9;  Rata  rise  fears  boost 
pound,  and  Notebook,  page 
11 


Tatton  angry  at  delay 


continued  from  page  1 
that  the  report  has  not  been 
published  in  time.” 

Although  the  association 
has  managed  to  mute  local 
unrest,  Michael  Field,  a 
retired  company  director  and 
an  active  Tatton  Tory  for 
many  years,  said  yesterday. 
"I  am  no  longer  a member  of 
the  Conservative  Party.  I 
refused  to  pay  because  of  the 
Neil  Hamilton  affair.  1 will 
not  vote  for  him. 

“I  have  been  one  of  the  few 
people  who  have  put  their 
heads  above  the  parapet  but  I 
know  there  is  a strong  feeling 
against  him  across  the 
constituency. 

“I  know  one  lady  who 
would  bleed  blue  but  she  is 
not  going  to  vote  for  him. 
They  do  say  if  you  put  a blue 
ribbon  round  a monkey  it 
would  get  elected  in  Tatton.  I 
fear  we  might  be  getting  a 
monkey.” 

A caller  to  the  Guardian's 


Manchester  office,  who  said  be 
was  a member  of  the  Tatton 
Conservative  Association  man- 
agement committee,  thought 
many  people  wanted  the  MP 
to  stand  down  and  suggested 
the  affair  was  being  hushed 
up.  Significant  numbers  of 
party  members  were  with- 
holding subscriptions  and 
refusing  to  campaign  for  Mr 
Hamilton. 

One  observer  who  has 
known  the  town  for  many 
years  suggested  that  Mr  Ham- 
ilton. “a  tarnished  candi- 
date", would  hang  on  to  Ms 
seat  with  a greatly  reduced 
majority. 

“He  has  no  huge  ground- 
swell  of  support,"  he  said. 
“The  people  here  are  doing 
what  they  always  do  — ignor- 
ing the  problem  and  hoping  it 
will  go  away.  There  is  a lot  of 
apathy  in  the  town  about 
everything." 

The  Knutsford  Guardian 
(no  relation  to  the  Guardian) 


is  waiting  for  Mr  Hamilton  to 
answer  almost  50  questions  it 
has  submitted  in  writing.  The 
first  goes  straight  to  the 
point  “Have  you  ever  taken 
payments  of  any  kind  to  ask 
questions  in  Parliament?" 
Others  ask  why  he  did  not 
continue  his  action  against 
this  newspaper  and  whether 
he  would  quit  if  Sir  Gordon 
Downey  suggested  he  acted 
improperly. 

“He  has  said  he  will  answer 
our  questions,"  said  the  edi- 
tor, Sue  Briggs.  “We  think 
they  are  the  questions  to 
which  the  people  of  Knutsford 
want  answers  — and  they  de- 
serve to  have  answers.  After 
all,  Mr  Hamilton  is  their  MP.” 

With  a notional  majority  of 
more  than  22£Q0  after  the 
boundary  changes,  it  will 
require  a monumental  swing 
or  mass  abstentions  to  unseat 
Mr  Hamilton,  whatever  the 
disaffection  among  Tory 
voters. 


US  collector  returns  Renoir  to  ‘delighted’  owner 


“THE  wife  of  an  aristo- 

I erratic  millionaire  said 
she  was  delighted  her  miss- 
ing Renoir  had  been 
returned  safely  from  a lead- 
ing American  art  collector, 
after  she  accused  a London 
dealer  of  selling  it  without 
her  permission. 

Jeanne  Spencer-Chnr- 
chill  begged  the  United 
States  collector,  Richard 
Thune,  to  let  her  have  the 
heirloom  back  alter  a for- 
mer family  friend  allegedly 
sold  the  painting,  worth 
£1  million,  for  £160,000 
without  asking  her. 

A lawyer  representing 
Mrs  Spencer-Charcbill, 
aged  42.  whose  husband  is  a 
cousin  of  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough. collected  the 
painting  at  the  weekend 
from  Mr  Th line's  Connecti- 
cut home. 


The  picture.  Study  For 
The  Apple  Gatherers,  was 
given  to  Mrs  Spencer-Chur- 
chill  by  her  grandfather, 
Paul  Maze,  who  was  Sir 
Winston  Churchill’s  paint- 
ing tutor.  He  had  bought  it 
from  Renoir’s  son.  the  film 
director  Jean. 

Mr  Maze's  father  was  a 
friend  of  Pierre-Auguste 
Renoir  as  well  as  other 
French  artists  such  as 
Monet,  Manet  and  Braque. 

The  painting  went  miss- 
ing in  1994  when  Mrs  Spen- 
cer-Chnrchjli  offered  to 
lend  It  to  the  Museum  of 
Wales  in  Cardiff  and  sought 
the  help  of  a friend,  Wil- 
liam JoIL  formerly  a direc- 
tor of  a London  art  gallery. 

According  to  a High  Court 
writ,  Mr  Joll  told  the  family 
he  had  arranged  for  the 
painting  to  be  viewed  by  offi- 


cials from  the  musenm. 
Later  it  transpired  that  they 
had  not  taken  up  the  offer. 

Mrs  Spencer-Chnrchill 
only  realised  that  the 
Renoir  had  gone  when  she 
rang  the  museum  to  check 
on  it  in  January.  In  court 
papers,  she  says  she  be- 
lieves that  Mr  Joll  sold  the 
painting  to  Mr  Thune  with- 
out telling  her. 

She  said  yesterdayi  "I  am 
delighted  to  be  able  to  con- 
firm reports  in  the  news- 
papers that  my  painting. 
'Study  for  the  Apple  Gath- 
erers’ by  Pierre- Auguste 
Renoir  has  been  safely 
returned  to  me.’* 

Her  solicitors  S.J.  Ber- 
win  and  Co  added:  “Mr  Joll 
and  Mr  Thune  having  co- 
operated in  the  return  of 
the  painting  to  our  client 
the  matter  is  at  an  end." 


General  Accident 


FOR  BUILDINGS  & CONTENTS  INSURANCE 

FREEPHONE  0800  121  004 

PAY  BY  INSTALMENTS  INTEREST  FREE 


MOTOR  0800  121  000 

MORTGAGE  PAYMENT  PROTECTION  0800  121  008  - TRAVEL  0800  121  007 

OPEN  7 DAYS  A WEEK  C&3C 

’Applies  to  Home  and  Motor  insurance  only.  Written  details  on  request. 
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Muriel  Spark  honoured 


Author  repays 
literary  debt 
to  school  that 
inspired  her 

Dan  Gfaister  on  a lifetime's  achievement 
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THE  school  that  pro- 
vided the  inspiration 
for  The  Prime  Of  Miss 
Jean  BrodJe  was  cele- 
brating last  night  after  it 
received  a £10,000  donation 
from  the  author  of  the  book, 
Dame  Muriel  Spark. 

Dame  Muriel  won  the 
David  Cohen  British  Litera- 
ture Prize,  worth  £30,000,  in 
recognition  of  a lifetime's 
achievement.  A further 
£10,000  is  awarded  which 
must  be  donated  to  encourage 
young  readers  and  writers. 

At  a London  ceremony  last 
night.  Dame  Muriel,  aged  79, 
who  wrote  the  novel  in  1961 
andmow  lives  in  Italy,  said:  "I 
am  thrilled  to  be  honoured.  It 
is  a wonderful  opportunity  to 
be  able  to  present  a gilt  for  1 
cultural  activities  to  James 
Gillespie's  High  School 
“I  have  a particular  fond-  j 
ness  for  the  school  and  I feel ; 
very  strongly  that  young ' 
people  should  be  encouraged 
to  explore  their  creative  tal- 
ents. I hope  that  this  award 
will  enable  some  of  the  pupils 
to  do  exactly  that." 

Colin  Finlayson,  head 
teacher  of  the  Edinburgh 
school,  which  Dame  Muriel 
attended  as  a child,  said: 
"This  generous  gift  will  be 
put  to  good  use  in  developing 
a love  of  literature." 

The  school,  which  was 
founded  under  the  will  of  an 
Edinburgh  snuff  merchant, 
celebrates  its  200th  anniver- 
sary this  year. 

Dame  Muriel  said  she 
would  use  her  £30,000  award 
to  travel,  an  activity  she  de- 
scribed as  "the  lifeblood  of 
literature". 

--  Despite  publishing  a vol- 
ume of  autobiography.  Cur- 
riculum Vitae,  In  1992,  much 
.of  her  life-  remains  obscure. 
The  daughter  of  an  English 
mother  and  a Scottish  father, 
she  was  born  and  raised  in 
Edinburgh.  She  attended 
James  Gillespie's  High  School 
for  12  years,  where  she  was 
taught  by  Christina  Kay  — 
the  model  for  Jean  Brodie. 

Miss  Kay  was  possibly 
more  forbidding  than  the 
character  portrayed  by  Mag- 
gie Smith  in  Ronald  Neame's 
1968  film.  A mustachioed  ad- 
mirer of  Mussolini,  she  advo- 
cated the  wearing  of  bright 
colours  for  the  girls  in  her 
care  and  took  them  to  see 
Anna  Pavlova. 

After  school  Dame  Muriel 
attended  a technical  college  to 


learn  the  language  of  com- 
merce. At  age  19  she  married 
Sydney  .Oswald  Spark  — 
“SOS"  — a teacher  13  years 
her  senior,  and  went  with 
him  to  Rhodesia,  where  their 
son  was  bom. 

"Unbeknown  to  us",  she 
noted  of  her  husband  in  her 
autobiography,  “the  poor 
man  had  mental  problems." 
In  1954,  separated  from  him 
and  living  In  London,  she  con- 
verted to  Catholicism. 

Her  career  as  a writer  got 
under  way  In  1950  when  she 
won  a short  story  competition 
in  the  Observer.  Her  first 
novel.  The  Comforters,  was 
published  in  1967. 

Since  then  she  has  pub- 
lished almost  30  volumes,  in- 
cluding novels,  short  stories, 
poems  and  plays.  In  1998  she 
became  a Dame  of  the  British 
Empire. 

In  her  1988  volume,  A Far 
Cry  From  Kensington,  she 
dispensed  some  advice  on 
writing  a novel  “You  are 
writing  to  a friend."  she  said. 
“Write  privately,  not  pub- 
licly; without  fear  or  timidity, 
right  to  the  end  of  the  letter, 
as  if  it  was  never  going  to  he 
published,  so  that  your  true 
friend  will  read  it  over  and 
over  and  then  want  more  en- 
chanting letters  from  you  . . . 
Don’t  rehearse  too  much,  the 
story  will  develop  as  you  go 
along  ...  Remember  not  to 
think  of  the  reading  public,  it 
will  put  you  off" 

At  the  ceremony  last  night. 
Dame  Muriel  praised  the 
state  of  the  contemporary 
novel  "I  feel  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing been  bora  in  a rich  cen- 
tury for  literature,”  she  said. 
“As  for  the  novel  itsell  often 
as  it  is  pronounced  dead  I am 
convinced  that  it  is  very" 
much  alive.  So  long  as  experi- 
ments In  prose  continue,  so 
does  novelty  of  thought,  so  do 
invention  and  imagination." 

Dame  Muriel  is  the  third 
recipient  of  the  David  Cohen 
Prize,  which  is  given  every 
two  years  and  is  funded  by  a 
£1  million  trust  formed  in 
1980.  The  previous  winners 
are  V.  S.  Naipaul  and  Harold 
Pinter. 

The  chairman  erf  the  judges, 
Professor  Andrew  Motion, 
said  of  Dame  Muriel  “Her 
writing  has  become  a part  of 
our  life.  Yet  one  of  her  great- 
est gifts  is  to  make  things  we 
know  seem  new  and  strange 
and  wonderfuL  She  richly  de- 
serves this  prize.” 
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Teasing  fictions  mix  tragedy 
with  comedy,  theology  with 
amorality,  the  real  world  with 
acceptance  of  the  supernatural 


StepltervNoss^ 

Literary  editor 

Muriel  spark’s  The 

Symposium,  written  in 
1990,  features  a witch  who 
comes  to  a very  peculiar 
dinner  — a useful  metaphor 
for  her  combination  of 
sharp  social  acuity  and 
slightly  sinister  other- 
worldliness. 

For  40  years  she  has  been 
writing  teasing  fictions  that 


mix  tragedy  with  comedy, 
theology  with  amorality,  a 
sturdy  grasp  on  the  real 
world  with  cool  acceptance 
of  the  supernatural 
She  wrote  poetry  and  crit- 
icism before  her  first  novel 
The  Comforters,  was  pub- 
lished in  19S7.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  10  years  of  out- 
standing work.  Memento 
Mori  (1959)  established  her 
in  the  business  of  suburban 
magical  realism.  The  Ballad 
of  Peckbam  Rye  (1960)  sent 


the  devil  to  the  tattler 
boroughs  of  south  London. 

The  Prime  of  Miss  Jean 
Brodie  (1981),  a brutally 
cool  story  of  a school- 
mistress who  insisted  all 
the  way  to  catastrophe  that 
she  was  In  her  prune,  was 
first  dramatised  and  then 
filmed.  The  latter  was  al- 
most too  successful — today 
we  tend  to  remember  Mag- 
gie Smith  as  Jean  Brodie, 
rather  than  the  novelist 
who  created  her. 

She  produced  the  even 
better  The  Girls  of  Slender 
Means  in  1963,  on,e  of  her 
superb  studies  of  social 
misfits  whom  even  God 
would  prefer  not  to  know. 
The  Mandelbaum  Gate 
(1965),  which  plays  formal 
games  with  the  rearrange- 
ment of  relationships,  won 
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James  Gillespie’S  school  which  inspired  Dame  Muriel 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MJROO  MACLEOD 


Maggie  smith  as  the  unorthodox  teacher  and  Jane  Carr  in  The  Prime  of  Miss  Jean  Brodie 
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Supervision 
proves  key 
to  halting 
TB  spread 


Chris  Mi  hill 

Medical  Correspondent 


THE  worldwide  battle 
against  tuberculosis 
is  being  won  after 
years  of  concern  that 
the  disease  was  running  out 
of  control  the  World  Health 
Organisation  said  yesterday. 

A recently  introduced 
method  or  treating  the  dis- 
ease. which  uses  existing 
drugs  but  provides  strict 
supervision  to  ensure  that  pa- 
tients take  them,  meant  foe 
TB  epidemic  was  levelling  off 
for  foe  first  time  in  decades, 
foe  organisation  revealed. 

TB  can  be  cured  with  drugs 
costing  just  a few  pounds,  but 
these  have  to  be  taken  daily 
for  six  months.  Most  patients 
abandon  the  treatment  too 
early,  jeopardising  their 
health  and  fuelling  drug  resis- 
tance by  the  TB  bacilli. 

The  WHO  predicted  that 
widescale  use  of  a scheme 
known  as  DOTS  (directly 
observed  treatment  short- 
course),  where  health  work- 
ers closely  supervise  patients 
taking  foe  drugs,  would  halve 
the  Dumber  of  TB  cases  over 
the  next  10  years,  saving  at 
least  10  million  lives. 

Hiroshi  Nakajima,  director 
general  of  the  WHO,  said: 
"DOTS  is  the  biggest  health 
breakthrough  of  this  decade 
in  terms  of  foe  fives  we  will 
be  able  to  save." 

The  news  was  announced 
in  Berlin,  where  Robert  Koch 
announced  his  discover)'  of 
the  tuberculosis  bacilli  on 
March  24. 1882. 

Although  foe  number  of 
annual  TB  cases  has  been 
reduced  dramatically  in 
Europe.  Japan  and  North 
America  since  foe  second 
world  war,  it  has  increased 
substantially  elsewhere. 
Recently  the  epidemic  has 
made  major  advances  in  the 
former  communist  countries 
of  eastern  Europe,  and  foe 
number  of  cases  in  Russia  is 
increasing  by  10  per  cent  a 
year. 

It  is  estimated  that  three 
million  people  die  of  TB  each 
year,  more  than  at  the 


Dame  Muriel  Spark  in  London. last  night  alter  winning  the  £30,000  David  Cohen  literary  prize  photograph:  martin  Godwin 


the  James  Tait  Black 
Memorial  Prize. 

Thereafter  her  decision 
to  live  in  Italy  and  away 
from  the  world  which  had 
given  her  a recognisable 
background  for  her  novels 
led  to  some  very’  variable 
results.  Outstanding  In  the 
1970s  was  The  Abbess  of 
Crewe,  a clever  satire  on 
Watergate  set  in  a convent. 

Her  most  recent  novels  — 
Symposium  and.  last  year. 
Reality  and  Dreams  — won 
respectful  reviews  but  no 
more  than  that 

It  Is  perhaps  her  abort 
stories  that  demonstrate 
her  gifts  best:  wit,  percep- 
tion, acute  characterisa- 
tion, elegance  and  preci- 
sion. They  mark  her  out  as 
one  of  the  finest  writers  of 
her  generation. 


epidemic's  previous  height, 
when  it  killed  nearly  one  out 
of  seven  Europeans  and 
Americans  in  foe  first  part  of 
this  century.  Six  to  eight  mil- 
lion people  currently  become 
ill  with  TB  every  year. 

DOTS  uses  health  workers 
and  sometimes  volunteers 
such  as  shopkeepers  and 
teachers  to  ensure  patients 
take  a combination  of  four 
medicines  over  six  to  eight 
months.  The  cost.  Including 
staff  time  and  foe  price  of  the 
drugs,  is  estimated  at  about 
£62  per  patient  in  most  poor 
countries. 

However,  if  a drug  resistant 
strain  is  encountered,  vastly 
more  expensive  treatment  is 
needed,  including  lung  sur- 
gery and  prolonged  stnys  In 
hospital  — with  some  drug  re- 
sistant cases  in  New  York 
costing  more  than  £150,000 
per  patient  to  treat. 

Dr  Nakajima  said:  'The  TB 
epidemic  will  continue  to  kill 
more  people  each  year  and 
foe  TB  bacilli  will  grow  more 
resistant  to  drugs  unless  we 
move  quickly  to  put  foe  DOTS 
strategy  Into  use  in  every 
country." 

Arata  Kochi  director  of  the 
WHO  global  TB  programme, 
said:  ‘This  is  foe  single  most 
important  development  in  foe 
fight  against  humanity's  old- 
est and  most  deadly  infection. 
For  foe  first  time,  we  have  the 
means  to  reverse  the  TB  epi- 
demic not  only  in  wealthy 
countries  but  in  foe  world's 
poorest  countries  ns  well." 

A recent  DOTS  project  in 
China,  supported  by  the 
World  Bank,  achieved  94  per 
cent  cure  rates  and  there 
have  been  similar  cure  rates 
in  other  parts  of  foe  world. 

• The  lives  of  thousands  of 
heart  attack  victims  could  be 
saved  if  aspirin  and  Inexpen- 
sive “clot busting”  treatments 
were  more  widely  used,  a 
senior  researcher  from  the 
British  Heart  Foundation 
says  today.  Professor  Rory 
Collins  says,  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine, 
that  a wider  use  (rf  the  treat- 
ments could  save  an  extra 
3.000  lives  a year  in  foe  UK 
and  an  extra  15,000  In  the  US. 


Rail  watchdog 
threat  to  run 
Southwest 


Keith  Harper 
Transport  Editor 


THE  rail  watchdog  yes- 
terday threatened  to 
take  over  the  operation 
of  South  West  Trains  on  be- 
half of  thousands  of  commut- 
ers in  London  and  foe  South- 
west. 

In  an  unprecedented  move, 
the  Office  or  Passenger  Rail 
Franchising  (Opraf),  which 
will  be  fining  foe  company 
£750.000  for  withdrawing  ser- 
vices, said  the  move  could  en- 
able trains  to  continue  run- 
ning if  it  had  to  remove 
SWTs  franchise. 

The  watchdog  explained 
that  SWT  was  still  largely  run 
by  ex-British  Rail  managers, 
and  that  if  it  removed  the 
franchise,  only  the  top  tier  of 
managers  brought  in  by 
SWT's  parent  company. 
Stagecoacb,  would  go. 

Opraf*s  deputy  director. 
Chris  Stokes,  told  a meeting 
or  foe  central  rail  users'  con- 
sultative committee  in  Lon- 
don: “We  would  not  flinch 
from  such  an  action  if  it  was 
necessary."  His  office  had 
been  examining  the  matter 
even  before  SWT’s  current 
problems,  be  said. 

He  said  that  Opraf  had  no 
power  to  force  SWT  — which 
faces  a further  threatened 
£1  million  fine  — to  plough 
back  an  additional  £1  million 
for  foe  benefit  of  passengers, 
as  has  been  urged.  The  line 


will  be  deducted  from  foe 
£60  million  subsidy  the  com- 
pany will  get  from  foe  Gov- 
ernment this  year. 

Mr  Stokes  said  the  fine  was 
appropriate  and  had  not  been 
plucked  from  the  air.  "Pas- 
sengers on  SWT  have  been 
messed  about  for  weeks  and 
we  want  it  to  stop,"  he  said. 

Labour  members  of  the 
Commons  transport  select 
committee  attacked  foe  role 
of  the  watchdog's  franchising 
director,  John  O'Brien,  who 
was  yesterday  prevented  from 
appearing  before  the  commit- 
tee after  foe  Government  can- 
celled foe  meeting  in  advance 
of  the  election. 

Keith  Hill  the  Labour  MP 
for  Streatham.  said  Mr 
O'Brien  was  a prisoner  of 
SWT  because.  In  reality,  no- 
body else  could  run  the 
service. 

Gwyneth  Dunwoody.  the 
Labour  MP  for  Crewe,  said 
that  SWT  was  not  the  only  op- 
erator in  trouble.  “There  is 
clear  evidence  that  a lot  of  the 
franchises  have  been 
awarded  on  promises  that 
will  not  be  kept."  she  said. 

The  Transport  Secretary’. 
Sir  George  Young,  last  night 
reminded  foe  25  train  operat- 
ing companies  of  their  con- 
tractural  obligations  to  run 
services  "which  I expect  them 
ter  meet  and  which  passengers 
deserve".  He  said  that  private 
train  operators  were  running 
at  least  foe  same  number  of 
services  as  British  Rail. 


No  problem  - 
with  service  cover 
from  British  Gas 
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Pop  star’s 
lover  guilty 
of  murder 


THE  former  lover  of 
pop  scar  Gabrielle 
was  found  guilty  yes- 
terday of  murdering 
his  stepfather,  whose  head  he 
chopped  off  with  a Samurai 
sword. 

Anthony  Antoniou.  the 
father  of  the  singer's  young 
son,  stabbed  Walter  McCar- 
thy, aged  59,  to  death  before 
cutting  off  his  head  with  the 
two-foot  weapon. 

Gabrielle.  29,  who  gave  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution  at 
his  trial,  was  not  in  Notting- 
ham crown  court  yesterday 
for  the  verdict. 

Her  agent.  Robert  Par- 
tridge. said  she  was  on  a six- 
week  break  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  was  not  due  back 
until  mid-April. 

He  added  that  she  was  dis- 
tressed by  what  bad  happened 
but  he  did  not  know  if  she 
planned  to  visit  Antoniou.  31. 
In  prison. 

Two  weeks  ago  she  took  the 
witness  stand  to  describe  An- 
toniou as  "a  kind  and  consid- 
erate man  who  would  spoil 
me  rotten. 

“He  was  always  romantic, 
buying  me  presents  and  giv- 
ing me  little  surprises." 

The  jury  heard  he  was  the 
lather  other  23-month-old  son 
Jordan  but  their  relationship 
had  long  since  ended  by  the 
time  of  the  crime. 

Antoniou.  of  Sheffield  and 
his  friend  Timothy  Redhead. 
29,  of  Woodhouse,  Sheffield, 
had  both  denied  murder. 

The  jury  found  Antoniou 
guilty  of  murder  but  tailed 
after  8W  hours'  deliberation 
to  agree  on  a verdict  on 
Redhead. 

Mr  Justice  Latham  sent  the 
jury  home,  and  they  will  con- 


tinue to  consider  the  case  of 
Redhead  tomorrow.  Antoniou 
will  receive  a mandatory  life 
sentence  once  the  Jury  has 

agreed  a verdict  on  his  co- 
accused. 

Antoniou  had  claimed  he 
was  guilty  only  of  manslaugh- 
ter. insisting  he  killed  Mr  Mc- 
Carthy after  suffering  years 
of  abuse  at  his  hands  as  a 
child. 

He  told  the  jury  how  his 
stepfather  would  terrify  him 
by  telling  him  stories  of  being 
in  the  SAS  and  going  on 
night-time  raids  in  Vietnam 
and  cutting  off  people's  heads. 

Antoniou  claimed  he  bad 
been  the  victim  of  homosex- 
ual abuse  by  Mr  McCarthy 
until  the  age  of  14.  and  that  it 
had  sometimes  involved  bis 
stepfather's  friends. 

The  court  had  been  told 
that  Mr  McCarthy  was 
tricked  into  going  out  with 
Antoniou  late  on  the  night  of 
December  22.  1993.  after  visit- 
ing his  Lazy  Codling  fish  shop 
in  Sheffield. 

Peter  Joyce  QC,  prosecut- 
ing. said  he  was  then  stabbed 
to  death  by  Antoniou  and 
Redhead  as  they  drove  from 
Sheffield  into  the  Derbyshire 
Peak  district.  He  suffered  52 
stab  wounds  before  being  be- 
headed with  a Samurai-style 
sword. 

His  body  was  dumped  at  a 
North  Derbyshire  beauty  spot 
known  as  Cut-Throat  Bridge, 
and  his  head  was  later  buried 
in  woodland  in  Bedfordshire. 

Redhead  claimed  he  was 
not  present  when  the  killing 
took  place  and  was  only  in- 
volved in  disposing  of  the  sev- 
ered head  and  the  weapons 
used  in  the  attack. 

The  trial  continues  today. 


Three  forms  studded  with  iridescent  jewel  beetles  at  an  exhibition  of  works  by  the  Flemish  artist  Jan  Fabre.  opening  at  the  EntvristJe  Gallery.  London,  tomorrow  photograph  wppa  Matthews 


‘Tired’  Carey  considers  taking  early  retirement 


Alex  Bellos 


years  — five  years  earlier  documentary,  Archbishop,  to 
than  the  usual  retirement  be  screened  on  Sunday,  Dr 


date  — saying  he  finds  the  job  Carey  says:  “There  is  no 


k EORGE  Carey  expects  “very  tiring”.  doubt  that  in  five  years  I 

r to  retire  as  Archbishop  In  the  latest  episode  of  Me-  would  be  ready  to  hand  over 

I of  Canterbury  in  four  ridian  TV's  fiy-on-the  wall  to  someone  else. 
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“I  think  it’s  a very  wearing 
job.  You  pour  yourself  into  it 
and  it's  not  only  the  physical 
side  of  it,  but  it  is  also  spiri- 
tually and  emotionally  de- 
manding because  you  are ! 
being  hit  from  many  different 
angles."  j 

Dr  Carey,  6L  became  arch- 
bishop in  1991  after  the  tenure  1 
of  Lord  Runcie,  who  had  held 
the  position  since  1980.  Lord 
Runcie  had  reached  70,  the 
maximum  retirement  age,  al- 
though the  Primate  can  retire 
from  65. 

Lambeth  Palace  clarified 
Dr  Carey's  comments  by  say- 
ing he  only  meant  five  years 
figuratively.  A spokeswoman 
said:  “The  archbishop  was  an- 
ticipating how  he  might  feel. 
It  should  not  be  taken  in  any 
way  as  an  actual  decision.  It 
is  far  too  soon  for  that.  It  will 
obviously  depend  on  how  he 
feels  in  the  future.” 


Dr  Carey,  who  says  being 
archbishop  is  “wearing' 


The  series,  to  lie  broadcast 
on  other  1TV  regions  in  April, 
follows  Dr  Carey  around  the 


world  far  a year.  The  film- 
makers  took  two  years  io  per- 
suade him  to  do  it. 

Sunday's  episode  shows 
him  flying  first  class  to  South 
Africa  far  the  retirement  of 
Bishop  Desmond  Tutu.  On  the 
plane  he  says:  "From  a Chris- 
tian point  of  view  my  Job  has 
been  God-given.  God  chose 
me  to  du  this  Job.  If  1 didn't 
believe  that  God  selected  me  I 
would  fall  Into  despair.  I have 
to  see  that  God  has  chosen  me 
to  do  a particular  job  at  a par- 
ticular time  and  seek  to  do 
His  will.” 

fn  South  Africa  he  says  it 
may  be  possible  that  a future 
Primate  could  be  African.  "At 
the  moment  it  could  not  be 
done.  There  could  be  a strong 
case  for  change  10  years  down 
the  line,  i think  this  is  a ques- 
tion the  communion  con- 
stantly needs  to  keep  before 
itself." 


Scientists  find  ‘stick-on’ 


protein  to  seal  and  heal 


Tim  Radford 
Science  Editor 


.99 


British  scientists 
have  developed  a new 
land  of  “smart"  pro- 
tein that  can  assemble  it- 
self into  long  sticky-sided 
tapes  on  command. 

What  began  as  a chance 
discovery  In  a polymer 
research  group  at  Leeds 
university  could  end  in  new 
ways  of  repairing  skin  and 
bone,  blocking  oil  leaks  or 
delivering  drags  to  exactly 
the  right  spot. 

The  scientists  have  a pat- 
ent on  the  process  — and 
the  first  buyer  could  be  the 
oil  industry,  looking  for 
something  to  seal  cracks  in 
oil  wells. 

Poisoners  are  long  strings 
of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
and  the  basis  of  the  plastics 
industry,  but  flesh,  blood 
and  bone  are  polymers  too. 

The  new  materials, 
dubbed  “molecular  tape- 
worms" by  the  research 
group,  are  reported  in  Na- 


ture today.  They  were  first 
spotted  by  a research  stu- 
dent. Amalia  Aggeli,  who 
observed  the  way  they 
“gelled"  in  solution.  ! 

“We  were  actually ! 
amused  by  the  behaviour  of 
these  gels,  and  the  way  they  ■ 
rolled  down  the  tube  and  i 
formed  droplets,"  said  Nev- 
ille Boden.  leader  of  the 
researchers. 

"We  played  around  with 
them  and  became  curious 
about  exactly  what  their 
'structure  was." 

That  curiosity  could  be- 
come the  basis  of  a new 
kind  of  molecular  engineer- 
ing. Because  the  molecules 
form  as  tapes ' — like  metal 
watchstraps  — scientists 
could  design  the  two  sides 
to  “recognise"  and  stick  to 
different  surfaces.  “This 
way  you  could  join  differ- 
ent kinds  of  tissue 
together.”  said  Professor 
Boden. 

The  "tapeworms''  can  , 
turn  a liquid  into  a gel  at  a 
chemical  command.  It ' 
means  in  theory  that  engl-  \ 


ncers  could  send  a liquid 
down  a tunnel  or  a capil- 
lary and  into  a fissure  and 
then  “‘command"  it  to  set 
and  seal  the  fissure.  The 
command  could  be  later 
reversed. 

■“They  are  biologically 
compatible,  biologically  de- 
gradable,” he  said.  “Be- 
cause of  this,  we  had  the 
idea  of  tissue  engineering 
bnt  also  drug  delivery.  You 
could  bind  the  drug  to  the 
surface  and  you  could  de- 
sign the  other  surface  so  it 
would  attach  to  a particu- 
lar organ  in  the  body  — the 
lung  or  the  gut  wall  — and 
release  the  drug  from 
there." 

The  catch  is  the  price  of 
the  peptides  — the  protein 
parts  of  the  molecular 
tapes.  “It  costs  £500  to 
make  100  mg.  Some  people 
here  argue  we  could  clone 
potatoes  to  produce  high 
concentrations  of  this  par- 
ticular peptide  and  then  ex- 
tract it.  This  would  reduce 
the  cost  to  £50  a gram.” 
said  Professor  Boden. 
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addresses  under  plans  Tony 
Blair  will  announce  today  to 
increase  use  of  the  Internet 
by  schools. 

An  Independent  report  com- 
missioned by  Labour  on  tech- 
nology in  schools  recom- 
mends every  pupil  over  the 
age  of  nine,  and  their  teach- 
ers. should  be  given  e-mail 
addresses  to  encourage  com- 
munication with  experts  and 
other  children  all  over  the 
world,  as  well  as  providing 
access  to  the  Internet.. 

“Giving  them  their  own 
identity  will  make  the  com- 
munication process  one  to 
one  rather  than  school  tD  one, 
and  therefore  much  more  ap. 
pealing."  said  the  author. 
Dennis  Stevenson,  chairman 
of  the  Pearson  Group. 

Tax  breaks  for  teachers  to 
buy  computers  as  wpII  a5 
training  to  make  them  com- 
; Puter  literate  are  also  being 
i considered  by  Labour. 

The  national  plan  far  Infor- 
mation and  communications 
technology  in  schools  to  be 
launched  by  Mr  Blair  and 


, David  Blunkett.  the  party’s 
education  spokesman,  will 
concentrate  on  coordinating 
improvements  in  training 
and  software  rather  than  buy- 
ing computers.  The  report 
warns  that  the  state  of  Infor- 
mation technology  in  schools 
Is  "primitive  and  not  improv- 
ing". 

• Aggressive  recruiting  of 
four-year-old*  into  primary 
schools  by  Labour  ami  Lib- 
end  Democrat  local  authori- 
ties was  strongly  condemned 
by  an  all- party  committee  nr 
MPs  yesterday. 

The  Government  s nursery 
vouchers  .-.rheme  had  nut 
proved  it  could  create  more 
places  fi»r  pre-school  children, 
the  education  and  empiuv- 
ment  committee,  which  has  a 
Conservative  minority,  fmuid. 

More  than  hall'  a million 
parents  are  being  .vent  vouch 
era  worth  euiki  to  vin-nd  on 
nursery  provision  far  tour 
year-old  children,  but  the 
MPs  .snul  one  of  rtv  main  ef- 
forts of  rim  pi'tii  schemes  in 
four  areas  bail  l«een  to  put 
more  font  year  oid.s  mlo 
reception  classes  as  local  au- 
thorities tried  to  attract 
voucher  money 

“VVe  th-tune  tilth  is  quite 
wrong.”  * 


Transsexuals 
win  human 
rights  ruling 


TWO  transsexuals  won  a 
victory  yesterday  at  the 
European  Commission  of 
Human  Rights  In  Strasbourg, 
irritrs  Clare  Dyer. 

It  held  by  is  to  one  that 
Britain's  refusal  to  let  them 
change  their  birth  certificates 
violated  the  human  rights 
convention. 

The  British  Government  In- 
sists that  sex  Is  a historical 
fact  established  at  birth.  Yet 
it  emeir.i’U  that  two  promi- 
nent adults  were  allowed  to 
change  the  sex  on  their  birch 
certificates.  The  case  will  now 
to  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights,  which  Is  cx- 
l»v:iist  to  endorse  the  eoniml*» 
sum's  finding. 

The  court  was  told  tluit 
Robert  Cowell,  who  was  horn 
in  1918,  son  of  Sir  Ernest  Cow- 
ell. hmuu-.iry  surgeon  to  King 
< tiHii'i'c  vi,  was  Issued  with  ;t 
new  birth  certificate  as  a fe- 
male in  1952.  Elizabeth 
Forbes  Sempll.  a Scottish  doc- 
tor who  died  last  year,  be- 
came Kwau  Forbes  at  -10,  amt 
inherited  a baronetcy. 

The  case  was  taken  to  Stras- 
bourg by  Kristina  Sheffield 
and  Rachel  Horsham,  both 
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BRITAIN 


Peter  Hetherington  reports  on  the  first  year  of  the  epidemic 


hiding 
scale  of 
BSE  crisis 


EMANDS  are  grow* 
ling  for  improved 
I measures  to  detect 
BSE  in  European 
Union  countries  amid  mount- 
ing evidence  that  the  scale  of 
the  disease  on  the  Continent 
is  far  greater  than  govern- 
ments are  prepared  to 
acknowledge. 

On  the  anniversary  of  the 
Government's  confirmation 
of  the  BSE  crisis,  the  Euro- 
pean Commission  is  increas- 
ingly concerned  that  member 
states,  from  France,  Germany 
and  Holland  to  the  Irish 
Republic,  are  under-reporting 
the  disease  by  accident  or 
design. 

A committee  of  EtJ  veteri- 
nary surgeons  has  reported 
that  there  could  have  been 
about  1,700  cases  in  the  EU, 
rather  than  the  290  officially 
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recorded  — compared  with 
165.000  in  Britain. 

With  no  uniform  system  in 
place  for  detecting  the  dis- 


ease, the  figure  could  be  con- 
siderably higher  in  mainland 
Europe. 

Gavrin  Strang,  the  shadow 
agriculture  minister,  yester- 
day joined  the  growing  de- 
mand for  tougher  action  in 
Europe  — with  common  safe- 
guards and  a common  EU  sys- 
tem for  detecting  a disease 
which  has  cost  Britain  £33 
billion  and  led  to  the  slaugh- 
ter of  1.3  million  cattle. 

The  disease  is  declining  in 

Britain.  It  is  estimated  there 
will  be  7.000  further  cases  be- 
fore the  epidemic  is  over  by 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

Mr  Strang  said  under- 
reporting of  BSE  in  Europe 
gave  cause  for  concern,  along 

with  the  importing  of  beef 
from  the  Continent,  where 
controls  to  protect  consumers 
from  the  disease  are  far  less 


strict  than  in  Britain.  Ironi- 
cally, some  large  beef  users 
turned  to  the  Continent  last 
year  when  the  Government 

said  there  could  be  a link  be- 
tween BSE  and  its  human 
equivalent  CJD. 

EU  vets  believe  most 
countries  are  incapable  of  de- 
tecting BSE  because  they 
have  no  proper  system  for  di- 
agnosing the  disease. 

As  a result  the  commission 
fears  that  infected  cattle 

could  be  entering  the  food 

chain  and  this  raises  the 
spectre  of  CJD  cases  in  years 
to  come. 

Only  four  countries  besides 
the  UK  — Ireland.  Holland, 
Portugal  and  France  — have 
insisted  that  spinal  cord  and 
brains  be  removed  from  cattle 
and  sheep.  Scientists  believe 
that  the  protein  particles  car- 


rying the  disease  are  found 
mainly  in  these  parts  of  the 

nnii^n'l 

BSE  could  have  spread  to 
mainland  Europe  through 
both  the  export  of  meat  and 
bone  meal  — sometimes  com- 
prising the  remains  of  sheep, 
which  may  have  been  in- 
fected with  scrapie,  a BSE- 
tvpe  disease  — and  of  live 
cattle. 

In  1388/89.  at  the  height  of 
the  epidemic,  about  39,000 
tonnes  of  meat  and  bone  meal 
worth  almost  £7  million  may 
have  been  exported. 

In  addition,  some  reports 
suggest  that  between  1985  and 
1990  58.000  milking  heifers 
were  exported  to  Europe, 
mainly  to  Holland  and 

France. 

Based  on  these  figures,  vets 
in  Europe  have  estimated 


that  there  could  have  been  an 
additional  1,700  BSE  cases.  In 
addition,  thousands  of  beef 
calves  have  been  exported  to 
the  Continent. 

Taking  all  these  figures 
into  account,  experts  in  Brit- 
ain and  in  the  European  Com- 
mission believe  it  is  Incon- 
ceivable that  the  Incidence  of 
BSE  is  as  low  as  other  mem- 
ber states  maintain. 

EU  agriculture  commis- 
sioner Franz  Fischler,  In- 
creasingly concerned  about 
poor  standards  in  mainland 
member  states,  is  expected  to 
table  fresh  proposals  soon  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  the  disease 
on  the  Continent. 

He  wants  a BSE  surveil- 
lance network,  common  stan- 
dards, and  a ban  on  suspect 
materials  from  cattle  and 
sheep. 


MOTHER 

‘It  is  fine  saying  It 
is  a chance  in  a 
million,  but  what 
if  it  is  one  of 
your  children?’ 

Potar  HeUwrfnoton 


1~*RANCES  HALL  will  never 
r forget  the  day  the  consul- 
tant neurologist  called.  live 
weeks  after  her  son  died,  he 
confirmed  what  she  had 
known  for  months. 

It  began  with  a phone  call 
on  March  19  last  year.  He  had 
just  received  the  results  of  a 
post  mortem  on  the  20-year- 
old  university  student  Could 
he  pop  round  to  the  family's 
home,  in  Chester-le-Street,  Co 
Durham? 

“He  said  *you  will  not  be 
surprised  to  learn  that  Peter 
died  of  CJDV  Mrs  Hall 
recalled.  “He  said  there  were 
strange  features  and  how 
sorry  be  was  he  had  not  recog- 
nised the  condition,  but  he  had 
never  seen  anything  like  it” 

The  next  day  the  Health 
Secretary.  Stephen  Dorrell, 
sent  shock  waves  around 
Europe  by  revealing  the  first 
official  link  between  BSE  and 
its  human  equivalent,  Creutz- 
feldt-Jakob  Disease,  through 
an  alarming  new  variant  in  10 
young  adults. 

One  of  them  was  Peter  Hall, 
an  environmental  sciences 
student  self-taught  rock  gui- 
tarist, talented  artist,  vegetar- 
ian for  four  years.  “A  really 
outgoing  personality  . . . frill 
of  life,”  said  his  mother. 

Since  then  there  have  been 
six  additional  cases  of  a dis- 
ease which  scientists  think 
could  have  been  caused  by 
victims  eating  infected  beef 
during  the  first  phase  of  the 
BSE  epidemic  between  1986 
and  1989 — before  the  Govern- 
ment's ban  on  offaL 

Same  epidemiologists  be- 


BUTCHER 

‘Everyone  was 
talking  about  it, 
but  I cut  prices 
and  trade  soon 
picked  up’ 

A YEAR  ago  Keith  Liddell 
nearly  went  out  of  busi- 
ness. Trade  at  his  butcher's 
shop  in  Newcastle's  Grainger 
Market,  dropped  by  at  least  a 
third. 

“To  be  honest  I almost 
packed  it  In.  We  couldn't  give 
beef  away.  I had  Just  paid  off 
the  shop  [bought  eight  years 
before]  and  then  this  BSE  cri- 
sis. It  was  just  getting  on  top 
of  me." 

Customers  were  nervous. 
"They  were  saying  *we  don't 
want  any  of  these  mad  cows’," 
he  recalls.  "Everyone  was 
talking  about  it" 


Keith  Liddell  . . . To  be 
honest,  I almost  packed  It  in* 

So  he  responded  by  slash- 
ing prices  — taking  Topside 
joints  down  from  £3.30  a 
pound  to  £1.99  — and  trade 
soon  picked  up. 

"The  old  people  were 
mainly  buying  it  because  usu- 


ally they  can’t  afford  decent 
joints  of  beef." 

Gradually  the  customers 
returned  and  confidence  was 
restored. 

Topside  is  now  selling  at 
£2.60  a pound,  with  fillet  steak 
back  to  its  pre-crisis  level  of 
£5.80. 

This  week  tbp  beefburgers 
(five  quarter  pounders  for  £1) 
were  back  on  the  slab.  too. 

“A  few  people  are  buying 
them  but  it  will  take  a while 
for  trade  to  pick  up,"  Mr  Lid- 
dell said. 

Like  many  butchers  he  does 
not  ask  many  questions  about 
the  continuing  uncertainty  in 
the  Industry. 

But  this  week  the  butcher, 
who  employs  five  part-time 
and  two  full-time  staff,  took 
on  an  apprentice  — a sure 
sign  that  the  market  is 
improving. 

“We  stiff  get  a few  custom- 
ers asking  about  it,  but  not 
that  many  any  more.  Keep  the 
price  right  and  people  will 
keep  buying." 


Frances  Hall  with  her  sans  Peter  (left),  who  died  of  Crentzfeldt-Jakob  Disease,  and  John 


lieve  it  is  too  soon  to  rule  out 
an  epidemic  that  could  kill 
thousands  over  the  next  20 
years,  although  the  length  of 
the  incubation  period  Is  still 
unclear. 

Over  the  past  year  Mrs  Hall 
has  supported  the  families  of 
other  CJD  victims  and  cam- 
paigned throughout  the 
country  for  justice.  The  Hails 

— Frances,  her  husband 
Derek,  and  eldest  son  John,  25 

— claim  the  Government  was 
negligent  in  not  doing  more  to 
control  BSE  when  the  disease 
was  first  identified  in  Novem- 
ber, 1986. 


Now,  along  with  four  other 
families,  they  are  preparing 
to  sue  the  Government  Yes- 
terday they  beard  the  Legal 
Aid  Board  would  provide  help 
for  John,  a Newcastle  univer- 
sity student  His  parents  do 
not  qualify  for  legal  aid. 

Mrs  Hall,  in  dose  contact 
with  a Doncaster  family 
whose  19-year-old  son  is  dying 
from  the  disease,  reacts  to  the 
events  of  the  past  year  with  a 
mixture  of  sadness  and  anger. 
“Beef  had  killed  my  son  and  I 
wanted  to  protect  other 
people’s  children,  yet  all  we 
had  from  the  Government 


[until  a year  ago]  was  that 
there  was  no  connection  be- 
tween BSE  and  CJD.  It  is  fine 
saying  it  is  a chance  in  a mil- 
lion, but  what  if  it  is  your  son 
or  daughter?  It  has  totally  de- 
stroyed my  hope  in  the 
fixture. 

“As  a family,  we  have  an 
eaten  the  same  meals.  1 was  a 
regular  blood  donor  and  had 
an  organ  donor  card.  Now  I 
cannot  give  blood.  They  say 
they  are  erring  on  the  side  of 
caution,  but  if  they  are  why  is 
beef  stiff  being  sold?" 

The  Halls  are  stiff  haunted 
by  the  memories  of  Peter’s 
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final  days.  She  remembers 
the  first  symptoms,  late  in 
February  1995.  when  his  con- 
dition was  put  down  to  classic 
student  depression.  “He  be- 
came apathetic,  not  the  nor- 
mal chatty  lad."  He  soon  de- 
veloped a high  temperature 
and  started  to  tremble  and 
stagger,  then  his  face  became 
distorted  and  his  reflexes 
went  Doctors  said  he  was  suf- 
fering from  the  “classic  side 
effects"  of  the  tranquilliser 
Prozac.  Consultants  were  puz- 
zled after  brain  scans  and 
other  tests  failed  to  provide  a 
clue  to  his  condition. 


News  in  brief 

Victim’s  family  can 
challenge  verdict 

THBfiunily  of  Brian  Douglas,  who  died  after  a confrontation 
with  two  police  officers  armed  with  US-style  batons,  has  won 
permission  to  challenge  an  inquest  jury’s  9-2  majority  verdict 
that  his  death  resulted  from  misadventure.  A High  Court  judge 
accepted  their  argument  that  the  coroner.  Sir  Montague  Le- 
vine, unfairly  allowed  the  inquest  jury  to  hear  evidence  of 
Douglas’s  previous  convictions,  which  were  irrelevant.  It  will 
also  be  argued  that  the  coroner  put  “improper  pressure”  on  the 
jury  at  Southwark  coroner’s  court  to  reach  a verdict  last 
August  by  imposing  a time  limit. 

The  challenge  is  being  brought  by  Rochelle  Fields,  of 
Streatham,  the  partner  ofDouglas,  aged  33,  who  was  a boxing 
and  music  promoter.  The  family,  who  want  a verdict  of  unlaw- 
ful irfning  say  Douglas  died  with  a fractured  skull  from  the 
new,  longer  police  baton  when  he  ran  away. 

He  was  arrested  in  Clapham.  south  London,  on  May  3. 1995, 
on  suspicion  of  being  under  the  influence  of  drugs.  Police  said 
he  carried  a lock-knife,  cannabis  and  a CS  gas  canister.  Officers 
acted  to  ensure  their  own  safety,  they  said. 

Young  breach  TV  watershed 

A LARGE  increase  in  children  watching  television  after  the  9pm 
adult  viewing  watershed  has  been  recorded  by  the  annual  CMd- 
Wlse  Monitor  survey.  It  found  50  per  cent  of  children  aged  five  to 
14  watched  television  after  9pm  on  weekdays,  rising  to  7?  per  cent 
at  weekends.  Last  year  the  figures  were  30  per  cent  and  70  per 
cent  This  year’s  survey  showed  nearly  half  erf- five- to  six-year-olds 

watched  after  9pm  at  weekends.  . 

Martyn  Richards,  research  director  afCfofldWlse.  said:  “"The 

findings  revealaveiy  high  level  of viewing  of vMlent  films  by 
children  with  the  parents’  acquiescence,  ifnot  approval." 

Oik  in  10  boys  agol  five  to  rix  had  watehed  the  IB-rated  film 

Alien  3,  rising  to  61  per  cent  ofboys  aged  13  and  14. 

The  findings  come  a fortnight  after  broadcasters  agreed  to  set 
up  a working  group  to  coordinate  research  on  TV  violence. 
Virginia  Bottomley.  the  National  Heritage  Secretary,  lscon- 
oernedaboutits  impact  on  children.  — Andrew  Culf 


Three 
women, 
one 
lunch 
and  a 
tabloid 

Kama!  Ahmed 

IT  WAS  an  Invitation  list 
to  make  any  socialite  go 
wobbly  at  the  knees.  Di- 
ana, the  Princess  of  Wales, 
Cherle  Blair  and  Norma 
Major  graced  the  same 
lunch  table  yesterday. 

The  ladles  who  lunched 
were  brought  together  at 
the  Savoy  Hotel,  London, 
not  by  some  cut  glass  char- 
ity but  by  the  Daily  Star, 
which  was  sponsoring 
bravery  awards  and  bas 
promised  its  readers  that  it 
will  keep  general  election 
coverage  to  a minimum. 

Mrs  Blair  and  Mrs  Major, 
who  have  met  twice  before, 
made  sure  that  conversa- 
tion was  kept  to  a mini- 
mum- After  a brief  but 


Potential  Downing  Street  wife:  Cherie  Blair  at  the  awards 


apparently  warm  hand- 
shake and  short  chat  there 
was  a stand-off  between  the 
two  women. 

Diana,  the  guest  of  hon- 
our, sat  opposite  the  politi- 
cal wives,  who  were  in  turn 
separated  by  Phil  Walker, 
editor  of  the  Dally  Star. 

The  Bines  and  Greys,  a 


military  band,  struck  up  a 
chorus  of  Land  of  Hope  and 
Glory  before  launching 
into  Buie  Britannia,  the 
words  of  which  were  help- 
fully printed  on  the  back  of 
the  menu.  ‘Britannia’  was 
unfortunately  misspelt 
throughout. 

After  a three  course  meal 


FARMER 

‘I  am  afraid  I do 
not  consider 
BSE  to  be  a 
hazard.  The 
risk  is  so  slight’ 

HE  PUT  the  death  of  one 
cow  down  to  bad  luck. 
But  when  two,  then  three, 
contracted  BSE,  the  farmer 
started  to  ask  questions 
about  his  supply  chain. 

Robert  Robinson,  who 
has  more  than  1.000  cattle 
on  two  farms  near  Alnwick, 
in  Northumberland,  im- 
ports all  his  animals  from 
the  Irish  Republic  where, 
officially,  there  have  been 
only  200  cases  of  "mad  cow 
disease”  compared  with 
165.000  in  the  UK. 

But  while  not  necessarily 
suggesting  a BSE  problem 


of  salmon,  chicken  and 
apple  tart  Mrs  Major  was 
first  to  the  awards  podium, 
giving  ’’gold  stars”  to 
among  others  the  crew  of 
HMAS  Adelaide,  who  res- 
cued the  yachtsman  Tony 
Bullimore,  and  Noel 
Thatcher,  who  won  a gold 
medal  at  the  paralympics. 
Mrs  Major  reserved  one 
kiss  on  the  cheek  for  each 
winner. 

Mrs  Blair  was  not  so  reti- 
cent. She  hugged  winners. 
Representatives  of  the  Dun- 
blane community  were  the 
first  to  receive  an  award 
from  her  followed  by  Fran- 
kie Dettori,  who  was  hon- 
oured for  "courage  and 
bravery”  after  winning 
seven  races  in  one  day  at 
Ascot  and  Nellie  the  York- 
shire terrier  who  saved  her 
owner  from  an  attack  by  an 
Alsatian.  Mrs  Blair  did  not 
kiss  the  dog  but  did  give  it  a 
pat. 

The  princess  attended  the 
awards  after  learning  that 
one  of  the  recipients  was  to 
be  Chris  Moon,  the  33-year- 
old  who  lost  his  right  leg 
and  hand  clearing  land 
mines  in  Mozambique.  Ear- 
lier this  year  Diana  backed 
the  Red  Cross  campaign  to 
ban  land  mines  with  a visit 
to  Angola. 

Mr  Moon  raised  £50.000 
for  the  Oxfam  land  mines 
appeal  after  running  the 
London  Marathon  despite 
his  disabilities.  “The  evi- 
dence of  his  courage  is  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  us  all  In 
this  room."  Diana  said.  "He 
truly  symbolises  what  self- 
less bravery  is.” 


on  the  scale  of  Britain's,  he 
is  convinced  there  is  con- 
siderable "under  report- 
ing" in  the  republic  as  well 
as  In  other  European  Union 
states. 

In  exasperation  Mr  Rob- 
inson wrote  to  the  Agricul- 
ture Ministry  in  Dublin 
pointing  out  that  the  "luck 
of  the  Irish”  bad  been  given 
a whole  new  meaning  — 
namely  a whitewash. 

His  first  cow  went  down 
in  1990.  "It  foundered  in 
nnnsual  circumstances. 
The  local  ministry  vet  said 
If  I did  not  know  this  is  an 
Irish  cow  I would  say  she 
had  BSE’.  But  at  that  stage 
he  did  not  know  of  any 
other  cases  among  Irish 
cattle  in  Britain.” 

Two  other  BSE  animals 
bad  to  be  destroyed.  In  No- 
vember 1992.  and  March 
1993.  but  since  then  he  has 
been  free  from  the  disease 
— but  not  from  Its  impact. 

If  Mr  Robinson  didn’t 
receive  a special  subsidy 


from  the  Government  to 
compensate  for  lower,  BSE- 
induced  prices  which  have 
driven  a £100.000  hole  in 
the  business,  life  would  be 
difficult. 

Like  many  farmers  he  is 
worried  about  a new  gov- 
ernment cutting  the  BSE 
subsidy,  so  far  running  at 
£3.3  billion,  or.  as  Agricul- 
ture Minister  Douglas  Hogg 
has  admitted,  the  equiva- 
lent of  2p  on  income  tax. 

"It  concerns  me  that  next 
year,  when  the  political 
heat  has  been  taken  off.  a 
new  government  can  blame 
the  old  one.  I wonder  how 
much  they  will  help  ns  out 
then?” 

He  is  bitter  about  what  he 
calls  the  hysteria  whipped 
up  by  the  media  over  the 
past  year.  “I  am  afraid  I do 
not  consider  BSE  to  be  a 
health  hazard.  The  risk  is 
so  slight,  and  the  balance 
has  tipped  so  far  in  favour 
of  the  consumer,  that  I just 
do  not  see  a danger.” 


First  Lady:  Norma  Major  arriving  for  the  Savoy  awards 


Call  to  keep  household  survey 

from  1967  to  1978.  says  the  survey  K of ‘*igiiPeDss  value  and  the 
case  for  continuing  it  “unanswerable  . 


Three  jailed  for  loyalist  knee-capping  attack 


Lawrence  Donegan 


and  tahabitatton,  housing,  consumer 

researchers  as  a unique  source.  — David  tsnnme 

British  bugging  ‘illegal’ 
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P Po£  in  Leeds  drilled  a hole  ^ 

from  next  door  to  install  a listening 

subsequently Jafiedfbr  lOyears.  — RichardKonon  Taytor 


men  were  Jailed  for 

■ a total  of  14  years  yester- 
day for  abducting  and  assault- 
ing a teenager  who  was  knee- 
capped in  a Scottish  town 
described  In  court  as  a hotbed 
of  Ulster  loyalism. 

James  Galloway,  32.  a mem- 
ber of  the  Apprentice  Boys, 
was  sentenced  to  six  years, 
and  brothers  Alistair  and 
Stewart  Woods,  28  and  27,  to 
four  years  after  being  found 
guilty  of  attacking  Mark 
Wyper,  19,  following  an  Or- 
ange parade  in  Kilwinning, 
south  Ayrshire,  in  June  last 
; year. 

The  eight-day  trial  at  the 
High  Court  in  Kilmarnock 
heard  Haims  that  members  of 


loyalist  terrorist  organisa- 
tions were  active  in  the  town. 

Mr  Wyper,  a member  of  the 
Orange  Order  and  the  Ap- 
prentice Boys,  had  his  leg  am- 
putated after  he  was  driven  to 
a lane  near  Paisley,  beaten 
with  a truncheon,  bound, 
gagged  and  shot  He  was  in- 
volved with  members  of  the 
outlawed  Ulster  Volunteer 
Force  and  had  been  punished 
for  talking  about  the  organi- 
sation’s activities  to  members 
oT  the  rival  Ulster  Defence 
Association. 

Mr  Wyper.  who  left  bis 
home  in  Kilwinning  after  the 
shooting,  claimed  he  had  not 
revealed  the  identities  of  his 
attackers  to  detectives  imme- 
diately because  he  had 
received  threatening  phone 
fail*  from  an  address  in  Ire- 


land warning  him  to  keep 

quiet. 

The  three  men,  who  all  live 
in  the  nearby  town  of  Steven- 
ston,  were  cleared  of  attempt- 
ing to  murder  the  teenager 
and  of  possessing  a firearm. 

Alistair  Woods  lodged  a 
special  defence  of  incrimina- 
tion against  a Kilwinning 
publican.  Andrew  Auld, 
whom  be  alleged  carried  out 
the  shooting.  Mr  Auld,  who 
was  alleged  to  be  a member  of 
the  UDA.  said  last  night  “I 
don’t  know  what  you  are  talk- 
ing about” 

Passing  sentence.  Lord  Kin- 
garth  said  the  three  men  had 
carried  out  an  organised  and 
cowardly  attack.  “You  sub- 
jected your  victim  to  a terrify- 
ing ordeal,  in  which  you  as- 
saulted him  with  fists  and 


with  a baton.  This  is  an  of- 
fence against  a background  of 
behaviour  which  the  court 
simply  cannot  tolerate,"  he 
said. 

Kilwinning,  30  miles  south 
of  Glasgow,  is  one  of  a num- 
ber of  Ayrshire  communities 
reputed  to  have  strong  links 
with  Northern  Ireland’s  loyal- 
ist community  — a throw- 
back to  the  mld-i9th  century, 
when  thousands  of  Ulster 
Protestants  settled  in  the  west 
of  Scotland.  The  town  has  a 
strong  Apprentice  Boys  pres- 
ence and  Is  also  the  site  of  the 
Freemasons'  “Mother  Lodge", 
the  oldest  masonic  lodge  in 
the  country. 

Allegations  that  locals  have 
been  taking  part  in  loyalist 
terrorist  activities  are  a set- 
back to  the  efforts  of  politi- 


cians to  dispel  long-running 
suggestions  that  a strain  of 
religious  bigotry  runs 
through  this  area  of  south 
Ayrshire. 

Ian  Clarkson,  the  councillor 
for  Kilwinning  South,  said 
the  suggestion  that  the  town 
was  a hotbed  of  loyalist  activ- 
ity was  ludicrous.  "There  is 
nothing  in  the  lifestyle  of  the 
normal  residents  of  Kilwin- 
ning which  merits  such  a de- 
scription. Kilwinning  Is  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  towns 
in  Scotland.  There  is  no  more 
religious  bigotry  here  than 
anywhere  else."  he  said. 

A professor  at  Aberdeen 
University.  Steve  Bruce,  the 
author  of  a book  on  loyalist 
terrorism.  The  Red  Hand, 
said  that  any  loyalist  activity 
in  Scotland  was  largely  con- 


fined to  fund-raising.  Convic- 
tions were  rare  and  largely 
confined  to  minor  firearms  of- 
fences and  the  theft  and 
smuggling  of  small  quantities 
of  gelignite. 

"There  are  some  parts  of 
Ayrshire  where  there  is  a 
residual  sympathy  for  cause 
of  Ulster  protestantism  but  it 
Is  very  minor  stuff— perhaps 
a few  hundred  people  raising 
money."  he  said. 

The  most  infamous  Incident 
of  loyalist  terrorist  activity  in 
Scotland  was  in  1979,  when  12 
men  were  jailed  for  acci- 
dently blowing  up  an  Appren- 
tice Boys  hall  in  Glasgow.  The 
accused,  all  members  of  the 
organisation,  had  stored  un- 
stable gelignite  next  to  an 
oven  which  was  then  turned 
on  to  heat  meat  pies. 
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Clinton-Yeltsin  summit 


US  invites  Russia  in 


Martin  Walker  In  Helsinki 


THE  United  States 
administration  will 
Launch  an  intense 

diplomatic  drive  to 

build  a new  security 
system  linking  Europe  and 
America  today  when  Bill 
Clinton  and  Boris  Yeltsin 
meet  here  for  the  first  time 
since  the  US  president's  re- 
election  last  November  and 
the  Russian  leader's  success- 
ful heart  operation. 

Mr  Clinton’s  personal  mis- 
sion as  he  arrives  in  the  sub- 
zero temperatures  and  drift- 
ing snow  flurries  of  Finland’s 
capital  is  to  persuade  a scepti- 
cal President  Yeltsin  that 
Nato  is  already  changing 
Cram  the  military  alliance  of 
cold-war  days  into  the  basis  of 
a new  transatlantic  and  pan- 
European  security  system  in 
which  Russia  must  bold  an 
honoured  place. 

"We  recognise  that  Europe 
cannot  finally  be  whole  and 
free  until  a democratic  Russia 
is  finally  a part  of  Europe,” 
the  US  secretary  of  state. 
Madeleine  Albright,  told  Con- 
gress last  month. 

That  process,  she  main- 
tains, is  already  under  way. 
with  Russian  troops  serving 
alongside  Nato  forces  in  Bos- 
nia, and  Mr  Yeltsin's  appoint- 
ment of  economic  reformers 
signalling  the  renewed  drive 
to  the  free  market 
And  that  process,  in  Ameri- 
can eyes,  also  depends  on  the 
willingness  of  the  European 
Union  to  admit  new  members, 
bolstering  the  likely  new 
Nato  members  — Poland. 
Hungary  and  the  Czech 
Republic  — with  the  eco- 
nomic security  and  prosper- 
ity of  the  EU.  "We  have  an 
interest  in  seeing  [EU  en- 
largement] happen  as  rapidly 
and  as  expansively  as  poss- 
ible”, Ms  Albright  said. 

The  first  step,  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Nato  Into  eastern 
Europe,  is  the  one  on  which 
all  else  hangs,  and  is  the  most 
politically  dangerous  for  any 
Russian  leader.  Mr  Clinton  is 
convinced,  despite  the  angry 
rhetoric  from  Moscow,  that 
Mr  Yeltsin  can  be  talked  into 
accepting  the  inevitable. 

No  senior  US  figure  dreams 


The  aims 


Russia/Narto:  Russia  wants 
a legally  binding  charter 
with  consultative  mecha- 
nism, and  seeks  guarantees 
that  nuclear  weapons,  con- 
ventional forces  and  Nato 
infrastructure  will  not 
move  to  Its  borders.  Nato 
offers  “political 

agreement”. 

Nato  expansion:  Russia 
wants,  but  will  not  get,  veto 
on  Nato  membership  of  Bal- 
tic states.  Nato  intends  to 
invite  new  members  to  the 
Madrid  summit  in  July  — 
expected  to  be  Poland,  Hun- 
gary and  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic; with  some  support  for 
Slovenia  and  Romania. 

Arms  control:  US  dangling 
prospect  of  nuclear  cuts, 
despite  the  Russian  Duma's 
failure  to  ratify  Start  2, 
signed  in  1993.  Talks  on 
changes  to  1990  treaty  lim- 
iting conventional  forces  in 
Europe  and  Anti-Ballistic 
Missile  treaty. 

Economy/Trade:  US  has 
said  it  wonld  give  Russia  an 
expanded  political  role  in 
the  G7,  although  Moscow 
wants  full  membership.  US 
may  also  push  harder  for 
Russian  entry  into  World 
Trade  Organisation; 
Organisation  for  Economic 
Co-operation  and  Develop- 
ment; and  Paris  Club  on 
debt  rescheduling. 


that  Russian  acquiescence  in 
Nato's  expansion  will  emerge 
from  this  summit  whose  pur- 
pose is  more  to  buttress  the 
good  personal  relations 
betwen  Messrs  Clinton  and 
Yeltsin,  and  to  dangle  before 
Russia  the  prizes  of  member- 
ship of  the  Group  of  Seven  In- 
dustrialised nations  and  a for- 
malised special  relationship 
with  Nato. 

“In  constructing  this 
relationship,  neither  Helsinki 
nor  Madrid  [the  Nato  summit 
in  July]  is  a deadline  — the 
relationship  between  Moscow 
and  Nato  will  move  ahead  one 
step  at  a time,"  said  Sandy 


Berger,  national  security  ad- 
viser at  the  White  House. 

The  Clinton  administra- 
tion, already  under  pressure 
from  Republicans  in  Congress 
for  making  “concessions"  to 
Russia  by  promising  not  to 
deploy  nuclear  weapons  in 
the  new  Nato  states,  has  very 
little  room  Tor  manoeuvre. 

"There  will  be  no  bargain 
of  Alliance  concessions  for 
Russia's  assent  to  Nato 
enlargement  There  will  be  no 
compromise  of  Nato's  prerog- 
atives, and  no  second-class 
status  for  new  members.  A 
member  is  a member,”  Mr 

Berger  added. 

The  Americans  are  pre- 
pared to  bargain  with  the 
Russians  on  almost  anything, 
except  the  key  point  then  Rus- 
sia will  not  be  granted  a veto 
over  any  new  Nato  applicant 

The  US  team  has  already  an- 
nounced the  three  Noes  — no 
plan,  no  need  and  no  intention 
of  deploying  nuclear  weapons 
— and  while  US,  British  and 
German  troops  will  doubtless 
be  rotated  through  new  mem- 
ber states  for  training,  the 
question  of  "permanent  force” 
can  be  fudged. 

The  US  is  offering  Russia  a 
special  charier  to  define  the 
new  relationship  with  Nato, 
and  while  they  cannot  offer 
the  kind  of  legally  binding 
treaty  that  would  require  rati- 
fication in  the  Senate,  they  are 
prepared  to  sign  a document 
akin  to  the  Helsinki  agree- 
ments of  1975  [which  ratified 
Soviet  post-war  annexations 
in  exchange  for  a human- 
rights  convention]. 

Mr  Clinton,  convinced  that 
the  democratic  stabilisation 
of  eastern  Europe  through 
Nato  is  in  Russia's  best  inter- 
ests, has  few  more  induce- 
ments to  offer. 

This  year’s  US  bilateral  aid 
will  be  less  than  $1  billion 
(£625  million)  even  if  Congress 
votes  through  the  money,  and 
the  International  Monetary 
Fund  is  already  releasing  its 
$10  billion  in  multilateral  sta- 
bilisation funds.  The  US  pri- 
vate investment  that  Russia 
craves  is  not  in  Mr  Clinton’s 
gift,  and  is  unlikely  to  emerge 
while  US  businessmen  are 
shot,  fleeced  and  arbitrarily 
taxed  in  a semi-lawless 
Russian  economy. 


Look-alike 
Boris  keeps 
Helsinki 
entertained 
with  surprise 
walkabout 


Jon  Henley  in  Helsinki 


CARS  ground  to  a halt, 
passers-by  stood  in 
astonishment  and  the 
media  went  berserk  yester- 
day as  Boris  Yeltsin  (above, 
drinking  a cocktail)  took  an 
unscheduled  two-hour 
walkabout  in  Helsinki. 

The  sUver-haired  Russian 


president  stopped  for  a cof- 
fee In  the  marketplace, 
shopped  for  Jewellery  in 
the  Forum  mall,  knocked 
back  a cocktail  named  after 
him  at  the  Grand  Marina 
hotel,  and  posed  for 
photographs. 

No  one  guessed  that  Alex- 
ander Skorokhod,  a Yeltsin 
look-alike  flown  Into  Hel- 
sinki for  a prank  by  a Finn- 


ish television  station,  was 
having  the  time  of  his  life. 

“It  worked  a treat”  said 
Reijo  Ruokanen  from  the 
commercial  station  MTV3, 
which  organised  the  stunt 
“Everyone  fell  for  it  — we 
had  a Frehch  TV  crew,  a 
couple  of  other  foreign 
camera  teams  and  dozens  of 
Finnish  journalists  chasing 
us  around  all  afternoon. 


And  the  people  an  the 
streets  couldn't  believe 
their  eyes.” 

The  real  Mr  Yeltsin 
arrives  this  afternoon  for 
talks  with  the  United  States 
president  BUI  Clinton. 

“Summits  are  such  seri- 
ous things.”  said  a satisfied 
Mr  Ruokanen.  “This  one 
needed  a few  laughs-” 

PHOTOGRAPH:  ULU  MICHEL 


Moscow  ready  to  dig  in 


David  Hoarst  In  Moscow 


Boris  yeltsln  win 

stride  into  the  Hel- 
sinki arena  a thin- 
ner, older  but  indubi- 
tably wiser  man  than  the 
president  who  readily  signed 
the  Start  2 strategic  arms 
agreement  with  President 
George  Bush  four  years  ago. 

Gone  are  the  days  of  Mr  Yelt- 
sin's romantic  engagement 
with  the  West  when  the  Rus- 
sian leader  still  believed  inclu- 
sion in  Western  structures 
would  civilise  a country  still 
steeped  in  Soviet  isolationism. 

Alexei  Arbatov,  a leading 
pro-Western  disarmament 
expert  summarised  the  domi- 
nant view  in  Moscow:  "What 
is  good  for  America  is  not 
necessarily  profitable  for  Rus- 
sia. Concessions  in  the  future 
must  be  made  not  out  of 
friendship  or  abstract  princi- 
ples, but  as  mutual  trade-offs. 

“Does  America  represent 
an  enemy  for  Russia?  — the 
question  is  debatable.  But  we 
are  dearly  not  allies,  and  we 
will  not  be  for  the  foreseeable 
future." 

Only  a year  ago,  Mr  Arba- 
tov was  one  of  a small  minor- 
ity of  Duma  deputies  who  ar- 
gued for  the  ratification  of 
Start  2.  Today  he  says  the 


United  States,  in  moving  its 
military  infrastructure 
towards  Russia  — contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  agreements 
about  a neutral,  unified  Ger- 
many — could  provoke  Rus- 
sia to  reconsider  all  its  trea- 
ties with  the  West,  and  "in  an 
extreme  case",  tear  them  up. 

He  is  not  alone.  Virtually 
the  entire  formerly  pro-West- 
ern and  moderate  foreign  pol- 
icy establishment  is  with  him, 
including  Sergei  Karaganov. 
deputy  head  of  the  Institute  of 


Europe;  Yevgeny  Eozbokin, 
director  of  the  Russian  Insti- 
tute of  Strategic  Studies;  Alex- 
ander Konovalov,  president  of 
the  Institute  of  Strategic 
Assessment;  and  Andrei  Kor- 
tunov,  director  of  the  Moscow 
Scientific  Foundation. 

They  wrote:  "Russia  most 
get  full-weight  guarantees 
that  fUrthur  Nato  enlarge- 
ment to  the  east  will  not  be- 
come a constant  destabilising 
factor  of  international  rela- 
tions In  Europe,  at  least  for 
the  next  decade." 

Mr  Yeltsin  has  a compelling 
personal  interest  in  avoiding 


signing  a treaty  of  capitula- 
tion equivalent  to  Germany  at 
Versailles.  He  has  just  sacked 
his  entire  government  in  res- 
ponse to  the  widely  held 
domestic  view  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  to  blame  for  the 
non-payment  of  wages,  pen- 
sions and  bankrupt  public  fi- 
nances. If  he  were  to  address 
the  foreign  policy  failures  of 
the  past  six  years,  he  himself 
would  have  to  resign. 

Militarily,  Russia  is  down 
and  out  It  does  not  have  the 


money  to  continue  disarming 
its  chemical  weapons,  or  to 
make  an  "adequate  military 
response”  to  Nato  expansion. 

The  scene  on  the  diplomatic 
front  is  as  dire.  The  more 
Russia  bullies  its  neighbours, 
the  faster  they  will  hurry  into 
Nato's  arms.  The  destabilisa- 
tion it  fears  coold  become  a 
self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

Mr  Yeltsin's  options  at  Hel- 
sinki are  limited.  “We  have 
given  enough  concessions  in 
our  diplomacy  to  the  United 
States.  More  concessions  we 
cannot  give,”  be  said  in  a tele- 
vision interview  on  Monday. 


On  whose  behalf  was  Mr 
Yeltsin  speaking?  When  a for- 
mer Soviet  spymaster  such  as 
the  Russian  foreign  minister, 
Yevgeny  Primakov,  negoti- 
ates he  does  so  on  behalf  of 
Russia's  nationalist  and  com- 
munist majority.  Mr  Prima- 
kov played  no  role  in  foreign 
policy  when  Russia  made  dis- 
armament commitments.  He 
has  nothing  to  lose. 

Mr  Yeltsin  has.  So  has  Ana- 
toly Chubais,  the  new  finance 
minister,  whose  group  of  aca- 
demics was  US-ftmded;  Viktor 
Chernomyrdin,  the  prime  min- 
ister and  former  chairman  of 
the  state  gas  monopoly,  who 
exported  Russia's  gas,  oil  and 
raw  materials;  the  bankers, 
and  those  running  the  entire 
macro-economic  strategy 
based  on  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  policies. 

It  is  on  this  that  the  US, 
Britain  and  Germany  rest 
their  Russian  policy.  But  as 
Mr  Chubais,  Mr  Chernomyr- 
din and  Mr  Yeltsin  have  all 
said,  it  Is  they  who  would  be 
first  in  the  firing  line  of  any 
nationalist  backlash. 

The  Helsinki  summit  takes 
place  amid  an  identifiable 
worsening  of  Russian-US  rela- 
tions. If  the  process  cannot  be 
halted,  Russia  will  be  unable 
to  reply  in  kind,  but  nor  will 
it  forget 


‘We  have  given  enough  concessions  to 
the  United  States;  more  we  cannot  give’ 


Barmen  enter  into  spirit  of  detente 


Jon  Henley  In  Helsinki 


TTBERE  may  be  no  such 

I thing  as  a foolproof 

I recipe  for  a successful 
summit,  but  Helsinki’s  bar- 
tenders are  doing  their  best 
to  find  one. 

In  honour  of  this  week’s 
meeting  between  presi- 
dents Bill  Clinton  and 
Boris  Yeltsin,  Mika  Myllar- 
inen,  the  chief  mixologist 
at  the  Hotel  Tomi,  has 
dreamed  up  the  Duo,  a tact- 
ful post-cold-war  blend  of 
Southern  Comfort  and 
vodka  topped  up  with 
sparkling  wine  which  he 
describes  as  “the  ultimate 
in  diplomatic  drinks'*. 


Across  town,  the  Grand 
Marina  is  relying  on  the 
BJCU  *n’  Boris,  a lurid  brew 
of  vodka,  lime  cordial, 
hazelnut  liqueur  and  green 
Grenadine.  The 

Intercontinental,  taken 
over  by  the  500-strong 
American  delegation,  is  fly- 
ing the  United  States  dag 
with  a cocktail  dubbed  the 
Washington  Eagle. 

Chilly,  windswept  Hel- 
sinki, scene  of  many  an 
encounter  between  East 
and  West  in  years  gone  by, 
is  once  again  in  the  grip  of 
summit  fever. 

“It's  madness,”  said  Jari 
Pohjanpalo.  a dour  taxi 
driver.  “Every  time  It’s  like 
this.  All  this  crazy  activity. 


and  what  do  we  actually  get 
oat  of  It?  A hit  of  extra  busi- 
ness, maybe.” 

Mr  Pohjanpalo  will  cer- 
tainly be  busy:  2.500  jour- 
nalists and  1,000  officials 
will  need  to  be  ferried 
between  hotels,  embassies, 
press  centres  and  bars. 

The  state  alcohol  firm, 
Primalco,  has  produced  a 
limited-edition  run  of 
10.000  bottles  of  Finlandia 
vodka  labelled  'The  Spirit 
of  Helsinki,  March  1997”. 

The  summit  is  being  held 
at  the  Finnish  president's 
official  residence,  Mantyn- 
iexni,  a light,  airy  building 
set  amid  pine  trees  on  a 
Baltic  promontory  and 
completed  in  1993.  Its 


wood-panelled  Interiors, 
modern  furnishings  and 
picture  windows  could  not 
be  further  removed  from 
the  heavy  Tsarist-era  struc- 
tures of  central  Helsinki. 
The  Americans,  as  hosts  of 
the  meeting  — held  in  Hel- 
sinki so  President  Yeltsin, 
recovering  from  heart  sur- 
gery, can  attend  — wanted 
a stylish,  modern  venue. 

Mr  Pohjanpalo  and  his 
fellow  taxi  drivers  will 
probably  complain.  But  as 
the  world’s  attention  fo- 
cuses for  a few  moments  on 
this  remote  Uttle  city,  most 
people  here  feel  — in  the 
words  of  President  Martti 
Ahtisaari  — “rather  like 
we've  won  the  jackpot”. 
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The  US  software  industry  accounts  for 
three-quarters  of  the  world  market;  nine  of 
the  world’s  10  biggest  software  companies 
are  located  in  America  and  more  than  a 
third  of  US  families  have  PCs  in  their  homes. 
Rich  pickings  for  programmers 
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US  cyberporn 
case  billed  as 
battle  over  right 
to  free  speech 


Zaire  army  in  deal  with  opposition  to  block  rebels 

France  accused  of 
backing  ‘coup’ 


Chris  McGrea]  In  Kinshasa 


ZAIRE'S  military 

helped  engineer  the 
legally  dubious  dis- 
missal of  the  govern- 
ment by  parliament  in  what 
some  politicians  describe  as  a 
veiled  coup  to  alter  the  civil 
war.  France  is  quietly  back- 
ing key  military  leaders  to  try 
to  prevent  an  outright  rebel 
victory  and  salvage  some 
credibility  from  its  greatest 
foreign  policy  setback  in 
Africa  in  years. 

Parliament  voted  to  remove 
the  prime  minister.  Kengo  wa 
Dondo,  on  Monday  night.  The 
government  dismissed  the 
motion  as  unconstitutional. 
But  state  radio  announced 
yesterday  that  the  prime  min- 
ister bad  been  sacked,  leaving 
enough  doubt  about  his  status 
to  strip  the  cabinet  of  power. 

Mr  Kengo  was  at  a regional 
summit  in  Nairobi,  where  he 
continued  to  be  accepted  as 
Zaire's  prime  minister. 

MPs  said  a deal  was  done 
between  the  principal  opposi- 
tion parties  and  the  army, 
which  accused  Mr  Kengo  of 
falling  to  equip  it  to  fight  its 
losing  battle  in  the  east. 

One  senior  politician  said 
privately  that  some  in  the  op- 
position are  cooperating  with 
a more  moderate  military  fac- 
tion led  by  the  chief  of  staff. 
General  Mahele  Leiko  Bo- 
kungo,  to  forestall  a takeover 
by  hardline  army  elements. 


Gen  Mahele  tacitly  acknowl- 
edged a shift  in  power  yester- 
day. when  he  said  the  army 
had  control  of  arms  purchas- 
ing: “From  now  on,  we  take 
direct  control  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  weapons  and  logistics.” 
But  Gen  Mahele  denied  the 
military  had  assumed  a politi- 
cal role.  “The  army  is  apoliti- 
cal Its  job  is  clearly  defined 
in  the  constitution.  The  duty 
of  the  army  is  to  defend  the 
country  and  institutions.” 
France  is  quietly  backing 


The  US  will  control 
this  continent  if  no 
one,  like  France, 
stops  them’ 


Gen  Mahele’s  faction.  French 
officials  say  Paris  recognises 
the  ailing  President  Mobutu 
Sese  Seko  as  a lost  cause.  But 
it  balks  at  the  prospect  of  Lau- 
rent Kabila  and  his  rebels 
seizing  control.  They  are 
within  striking  distance  of 
the  diamond  fields  of  the  cen- 
tral provinces  and  vast  min- 
eral resources  of  the  South. 

Each  rebel  victory  has  been 
a blow  to  France’s  presump- 
tion of  Influence  in  Africa. 
Three  years  after  the  United 
■ Nations  Security  Council 
I gave  Paris  a green  light  to 
send  its  troops  into  Rwanda 
— widely  seen  as  a poorly  dis- 


guised attempt  to  defend  a 
genocidal  regime  — French 
attempts  to  persuade  the  UN 
of  its  altruism  in  seeking  to 
send  its  soldiers  Into  Zaire 
have  fallen  flat 

The  French  priority  had 
been,  to  try  to  force  a cease- 
fire. But  the  UN  Security 
Council  call  for  a ceasefire 
had  no  teeth.  Washington  and 
London  scuppered  an  attempt 
to  create  a multinational 
intervention  force. 

Last  week,  France  tried  to 
pressurise  the  European 
Union  into  legitimising  a 
force  ostensibly  to  protect  aid 
workers  and  humanitarian 
routes  to  Rwandan  refugees. 
Critics  saw  it  as  an  attempt  to 
block  the  fall  of  Kisangani. 
Britain  killed  the  plan. 

Not  only  did  France’s  inter- 
vention in  Rwanda  earn  it  the 
deep  suspicion  of  other  Afri- 
can countries,  hut  It  laid  the 
foundations  for  war  in  Zaire. 
President  Jacques  Chirac’s 
administration  now  admits 
unilateral  intervention  be- 
longs to  a bygone  era.  But 
French  officials  in  Africa  still 
want  Paris  to  resist  a conspir- 
acy to  shunt  it  aside. 

One  French  official  said: 
"The  British  are  just  Ameri- 
ca’s useflxl  idiot  in  all  this. 
But  for  the  [United]  States, 
It's  strategic:  oil.  gold,  dia- 
monds. They  have  three  tar- 
gets — Nigeria,  Zaire  and 
South  Africa.  They  will  take 
control  of  this  continent  if  no 
one  stops  them.” 


Richard  Thomas 
in  Washington 


“THE  battle  to  protect  children 
I from  pornography  on  the  In- 
ternet began  in  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  yester- 
day with  the  case  billed  as  the 
biggest  challenge  in  decades  to 
the  First  Amendment  right  to 
free  speech. 

After  floods  of  complaints 
from  parents  concerned  about 
freely  available  sesualiy- 
explicit  material  on  the  Inter- 
net — cyberpom  to  the  cogno- 
scenti — Congress  last  year 
passed  a law  making  it  an  of- 
fence to  supply  “indecent"  or 
“patently  offensive"  material 
to  under-i8s  on  the  web. 

The  landmark  case  is 
already  highly  emotive.  As 
the  judges  began  their  delib- 
erations, demonstrators  from 
both  sides  waved  placards 
outside  the  courthouse,  read- 
ing: "Pom  poisons  our  kids" 
and  “The  First  Amendment 
includes  the  Internet”. 

Civil  liberties  groups  are 
challenging  the  Communica- 
tions Decency  Act  as  a breach 
of  constitutional  rights.  If  the 
Supreme  Court  finds  in 
favour  of  criminalising  Inter- 
net providers  — who  would 
then  face  a $250,000  (£156.000) 
fine  or  two  years  in  prison  — 
the  ruling  in  “Reno  v the 
American  Civil  Liberties 
Union”  would  amount  to  the 
first  decision  by  a major  gov- 
ernment to  regulate 
cyberspace. 

The  whlely-publlciscd  case 
of  12-year -old  Allison  Evans, 
who  stumbled  across  X-rated 
pages  while  researching  an 
essay  on  the  literary  classic 
Little  Women,  fuelled  calls  for 
government  action. 

Doris  Evans,  Allison's 
mother  and  a leading  tight  in 
the  parents'  anti-pornography 
campaign  Enough  is  Enough, 
argues  that  just  as  retailers 
arc  barred  from  selling  top- 
shelf  magazines  to  minors, 
web  site  providers  should  he 
held  accountable.  "I  didn't 
invite  these  things  Into  my 
home.  2 dent  want  them 
Invading  my  space." 

But  opponents  of  Uw  Art  — 
who  won  the  legal  arguments 
to  a lower,  district  court  list 
yuar  - warn  that  providers 
cannot  be  held  responsible  far 
the  decisions  of  users. 

‘•If  the  government  prevails 
In  this  case,  It  wlU  destroy  (he 
Internet  ns  wo  know  it  “ says 
Jerry  Berman,  executive 
director  of  the  Centre  far 
Democracy  and  Technology. 
Civil  libertarians  also  argue 
that  the  taw  would  be  unwork- 
able. since  40  per  cent  of  the 
Information  on  the  net  Is 
pasted  outside  the  US. 


Secret  architect  of  French  African  policy  dies 


Paul  Webster  In  Paris 


Jacques  foccart,  the 

secretive  architect  of 
France's  African  policy  for 
the  past  40  years,  died  yester- 
day, aged  83,  while  still  acting 
as  go-between  bebind  the 
scenes  for  President  Jacques 
Chirac  and  the  Zairean  presi- 
dent, Mobuto  Sese  Seko. 

Stress  caused  by  the  immi- 
nent collapse  of  French  influ- 
ence in  the  fanner  Belgian 
colony,  where  Foccart’s 
Gaullist  network  worked  for 
30  years  to  forge  lasting  links, 
may  have  contributed  to  a 
series  of  recent  heart  attacks. 

Mr  Foccart  was  one  of  the 
earliest  supporters  of  General 
Charles  de  Gaulle's  London- 
based  resistance  movement. 
He  ended  the  war  as  a lieuten- 
ant-colonel and  remained 
close  to  De  Gaulle  throughout 


the,  post-war  wilderness 
years. 

The  two  jointly  developed  a 
special  relationship  with 
ftiture  independent  heads  of 
sub-Saharan  Africa,  well  be- 
fore France  began  disman- 
tling its  empire  when  De 
Gaulle  became  president  in 
19S8.  Foccart,  officially  an  im- 
port-export businessman,  had 
responsibility  for  African  af- 
fairs until  De  Gaulle's  succes- 
sor, Georges  Pompidou,  died 
in  1974. 

Mr  Chirac,  prime  minister 
In  1974-76  and  again  from 
1986.  had  Foccart  as  a per- 
sonal adviser.  But  Foccart 's 
controversial  methods  of 
propping  up  or  deposing 
Francophone  African  loaders 
— based  on  a personal  net- 
work or  friends,  secret  ser- 
vicemen, mercenaries  and 
paid  informers  — caused 
some  Gauillsts  to  oppose  his 


reappointment  when  Mr 
Chirac  was  elected  president 

in  1995. 

Instead.  Mr  Chirac  made 
him  an  honorary  aide,  a post 
which  covered  secret  negotia- 
tions on  Rwanda  and  Zaire. 

Although  Foccart  had  Par- 
kinson’s disease  and  rarely 
left  his  home  In  the  Paris  sub- 
urbs. he  maintained  control 
through  two  long-time  jisso- 
elates  in  the  president's 
office:  Mr  Chirac’s  official 
African  adviser,  Michel 
Dupuch:  and  the  head  of  the 
African  co-operation  minis- 
try. is  headed  by  onuthmr  of 
Mr  Focean's  toner  circle,  Jac- 
ques Godfrain. 

Both  are  in  contact  with  Mr 
Mobutu,  whose  sudden  ad- 
mission to  a Monaco  hospital 
has  increased  Zairean  rebel 
hopes  of  seizing  power. 


Obituary,  page  10 
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cold  Germany  claims  ‘our  boat  is  full’ 
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tanTraynortn  Bonn 


Alarmed  at  tbe 
prospect  of  an 
Influx  of  refugees 
from  crisis-ridden 
Albania,  Germany 
Ls  moving  to  seal  its  borders 
against  a new  wave  of 
migrants  from  the  Bailing 
and  stepping  up  the  forced 
repatriation  of  Bosnians. 

The  interior  ministers  of 
Germany's  16  states  are  to 
hold  an  emergency  confer- 
ence tomorrow  on  the  phased 
deportation  of  more  than 
300,000  Bosnians  after  Berlin 
last  week  began  expelling  for- 
mer Yugoslavs  and  warned  it 
would  start  chartering  air- 
craft in  a few  weeks  to  dis- 
patch hundreds  to  the  Bos- 
nian capital  Sarajevo. 


Tbe  Bavarian  authorities 
jgra  been  serving  papers  on 
Boamns,  warning  them  they 
be  forcibly  deported  If, 
they  do  not  leave  voluntarily. 
Many  of  those  affected  are  j 
Muslims  from  Serb-held  parts 
of  Bosnia,  fo  which  they 
cannot  return. 

“They  simply  don't  know 
where  to  go,”  said  Judith 
Bjjniin,  the  head  erf  the  Bonn 
office  of  the  United.  Marions 
Commissioner  for  Refu- 
gees (UNHCR).  “They're  com- 
ing to  us  In  droves,  saying 
T»e  received  my  notice  of 
deportation.  I don’t  want  the 
police  to  come  and  get  me,  so  I 
will  go.  Can  you  tell  me  where 
I should  go?  Who  can  help 
me?  Where  will  I sleep? 
Where  will  I put  my 
children?’ " 

Some  of  the  desperate  Mus- 


lim refugees  are  women  with 
children  from  Srebrenica, 
which  was  seized  by  the  Serbs 

in  1905  amid  massacres  and 

the  summary  execution  of 
thousands  of  Muslim  main^ 
Others  are  rape  victims 
men  tortured  in  Serb  camps. 
As  a result  of  the  Albanian 

chaos,  Bonn  has  served  notice 

that  its  doors  are  closed  in  the 
event  of  a refugee  emergency, 
and  that  other  European 
Union  countries  wfll  have  to 
shoulder  the  burden. 

- The  foreign  minister,  Klaus 
Kfcnkel,  said  this  week:  “Our 
boat  is  practically  fUIL” 
During  the  Bosnian  crisis, 

Germany  took  in  about  350,000 

refugees  — many  more  fHyp 
tbe  rest  of  Europe  combined. 
The  Albanian  crisis,  said  Mr 
Klnke^  "requires  the  soUdar- 
Hy  of  our  European  partners." 


According  to  senior  Ger- 
man politicians,  the  combina- 
tion of  Albanian  chaos  and 
the  scheduled  end  next  year 
of  the  Nato  peacekeeping  mis- 
sion in  Bosnia  is  causing 
Bonn  to  revise  its  , 

for  the  Schengen  accord 
among  some  EU  countries, 
which  provides  for  freedom  of 
movement  between  the 
participating  states. 

Austria  is  scheduled  to  join 
the  Schengen  clnb  in  October. 
But  risking  a row  with 
Vienna,  the  Bavarian  interior 
minister,  GQnther  Becksteln, 
demanded  this  week  that  Aus- 
tria's accession  be  postponed 
for  years  because  its  member- 
ship would  put  former  Yugo- 
slavia on  tbe  border  with 
“Schengen  Europe'1. 

Wflfried  PennfiT,  chairman 
of  the  home  affairs  committee 


In  the  German  parliament's 
lower  house,  said.-  “AH  the 
Bosnians  here  via  Aus- 
tria. The  Albanians  would 
come  the  same  way. 

“If  Austria  joins  Schengen, 
that  means  we  have  no  exter- 
nal border  with  Austria.  It 
has  to  ensure  that  its  south- 
ern and  eastern  borders  hold, 
and  that’s  not  easy  for  Aus- 
tria. The  EU  countries  have 
no  Interest  in  porous 
borders.” 

Bonn  has  been  leading  the 
push  for  the  Schengen  accord 
to  be  incorporated  Into  EU 
law  at  this  summer’s  Euro- 
pean summit  in  Amsterdam. 
But  Mr  Fenner  said  Germany 
could  be  getting  cold  feet  and 
may  prefer  a delay. 

Since  the  beginning  of  tbe 
year,  Germany  has  doubled 
its  patrols  on  Its  eastern  bor- 


ders with  Poland  and  tbe 
Czech  Republic  to  try  to  mini- 
mise illegal  entry. 

While  EU  leaders  again  ago- 
nise over  how  to  respond  to 
the  crisis  unfolding  in  their 
Balkan  backyard,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  agreement  on 
strengthening  “Fortress 
Europe". 

After  deporting  several  Bos- 
nians by  plane,  under  armed 
guard,  to  Sarajevo  last  week, 
the  Berlin  interior  minister. 
Jdrg  Schonbohm.  a former 
army  general,  said  be  would 
hasten  the  expulsions  after 
Easter  by  chartering  aircraft 
direct  to  the  Bosnian  capital. 
Using  scheduled  flights,  as  oc- 
curred last  week,  requires 
changing  planes  in  Zurich 
; and  Zagreb. 

The  UNHCR  said  such 
threats  were  being  issued  to 


encourage  Bosnians  to  leave. 
“The  overwhelming  majority 

or  Bosnians,  once  they  get  the 

threat  of  deportation  and  the 
risk  of  the  police  coming  to 
get  them  at  the  breakfast 
table,  will  leave  voluntarily," 
said  Ms  Kumin. 

Based  on  a poll  of  22.000 
Bosnian  refugees  In  Ger- 
many, the  UNHCR  estimates 
that  237,000  out  of  300.000  are 

Muslims.  .Almost  two  In  three 
of  those  Muslims  cannot 
return  home  as  they  are  from 
the  half  of  Bosnia  held  by 
hardline  Serbs.  They  include 
some  communities  virtually 
in  their  entirety.  For  exam- 
ple: 13,800  Muslims  from  the 
town  of  Bijeljina:  13.500  from 
Prjjedor;  8,100  from  Zvomik 
— ail  towns  held  by  Serbs. 

In  a confidential  report  last 
month,  the  German  foreign 


ministry  concluded  that 
“non-Serbs  are  still  being 
expelled  in  the  Republika 
Srpska  [Serb-held  Bosnia].  A 
return  of  Muslims  or  Croats 
to  their  places  of  origin  in  the 
rS  Is  virtually  impossible  at 
present” 

Nonetheless,  Bavaria  ls 
ignoring  the  report  and  push- 
ing ahead  with  the 
deportations. 

In  Austria,  a senior  Social 
Democrat  Is  urging  that  Bos- 
nian refugees  be  paid  to 
return  home,  and  the  rising 
star  of  the  for  right,  Jorg 
Haider,  is  calling  for  public 
contracts  to  be  denied  to 
building  firms  employing 
non-EU  immigrants,  so  as  to 
combat  Austrian  unemploy- 
ment. The  Jobless  rate  is  4 per 
cent  — among  the  lowest  in 
tbe  EU. 


Italy  declares 
emergency 


Helena  Smith  In  Brfmflai 


ITALY  yesterday  declared  a 
state  of  emergency  as 
panic-stricken  officials 
sought  to  cope  with  the  Influx 
of  destitute  Albanians  trying 
to  flee  an  a flotilla  of  dilapi- 
dated vessels. 

The  emergency,  which  wfll 
remain  in  force  until  June  30, 
gives  Italy  powers  to  forcibly 
repatriate  Albanians 
“deemed  to  be  a danger  to 
public  security”  while  per- 
mitting genuine  refugees  a 
maximum  stay  of  three 
months.  The  emergency  also 
allows  Rome  to  use  a contin- 
gency fund  of  61  billion  lire 
(£22  million)  earmarked  for 
refugee  assistance. 

Ten  thousand  Albanians 
have  90  for  fled  to  Italy,  mak- 
ing the  journey  on  Ashing 
boats  and  old  ferries. 

The  mayor  of  Brindisi,  Lor- 
enzo Maggi,  said  the  flight 
had  assumed  “biblical 
proportions”. 

The  emergency  measures 
were  announced  as  289  sus- 
pected Albanian  convicts 
were  repatriated  from  Brin- 
disi aboard  three  military 
helicopters  on  orders  from 
the  interior  minister,  Giqrgo 
Napolitano. 

Rome  hopes  the  show  of 
resolve  will  deter  others  from 
joining  the  armada  heading 
for  Italy.  Italian  state  televi- 


sion channels,  which  have 
been  beamed  into  Europe’s 
poorest  country  since  the  col- 
lapse of  enmmtmistn.  are  cov- 
ering the  issue  using  Alba- 
nian sub-titles. 

Officials  said  they  had 
unmasked  the  alleged  crimi- 
nals during  processing  proce- 
dures at  the  hundreds  of  hast- 
ily created  Italian  “hospitality 
centres”  where  the  refogees 
are  being  housed.  Many  were 
said  to  have  been  serving  life 
sentences  before  rampaging 
gangs  of  armed  lwmBte  emp- 
tied prisons  across  Albania 
last  week. 

The  influx  b««  made  local 
authorities  increasingly  ner- ; 
vous  about  rising  crime.  The  1 
appearance  of  armed  robbers 
outside  Brindisi  on  Tuesday 
night  was  immediately  attrib- 
uted to  the  Albanians. 

The  government  had  came 
under  heavy  pressure  from 
mayors  in  toe  impoverished 
Puglia  region  to  declare  toe 
state  of  emergency.  Many 
have  openly  urged  toe  prime 
minister.  Romano  Prodi,  to 
block  toe  Albanians'  access  to 
Italy's  ports. 

With  toe  tourist  industry 
gearing  up  for  Easter,  there 
are  growing  fears  that  toe 
Albanians  will  keep  visitors 
away.  Increasingly,  toe  south- 
erners moan  they  are  having 
to  bear  toe  brunt  of  toe  prob- 
lem in  sharp  contrast  to  Ita- 
ly’s much  richer  north. 


Albanian  refugees  queue  to  disembark  at  the  Italian  port  ofBrindisi,  after  being  rescued  yesterday  by  the  Italian  coastguard.  They  are  among  10,000 in  flight  photograph:  paolo  cocco 
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EU  invitation  to  Nigeria  riles  MEPs 


John  Palmer  In  Brussels 


A EUROPEAN  Union 
ZA  decision  to  invite  a 
i ^minister  from  Nige- 
ria’s military  junta  to  a dip- 
lomatic conference,  in  con- 
travention of  toe  ElTs  own 
embargo,  unleashed  pro- 
tests yesterday  from  MEPs 
and  human-rights  groups. 

Embarrassed  officials  of 
the  Dutch  EU  presidency 
admitted  last  night  that 
they  had  Invited  Nigeria  to 
toe  Lome  Convention  meet- 
ing (of  African,  Pacific  and 
Caribbean  countries)  next 
month  in  Maastricht  in 
spite  of  EU  diplomatic  sanc- 
tions, Introduced  last  year 
against  General  Sani  Aba- 
cha’s  government  following 
the  continued  imprison- 


ment of  opposition  leaders 
and  toe  execution  of  the 
writer  Ken  Saro-Wiwa. 

Last  week,  toe  Nigerian 
government  charged  the 
Nobel  prize  winner,  Wole 
Soyinka,  and  other  human- 
rights  activists  with  trea- 
son. The  charges  carry  a 
possible  death  penalty. 

A Dutch  official  of  the 
ministry  of  development 
said:  “It  is  true  that  toe 
European  Union  agreed  to 
impose  diplomatic  sanc- 
tions on  Nigeria  last  year 
including  a refusal  to  give 
visas  to  leaders  of  the 
regime.  But  we  feel  that  we 
could  not  consider  the 
fixture  of  the  Lome  conven- 
tion without  the  participa- 
tion of  Nigeria.” 

Dutch  foreign  ministry 
diplomats  stressed  that  the 


decision  to  resume  contacts 
with  the  Nigerian  regime 
had  “been  taken  personally 
by  the  development  affairs 
minister,  Jan  Prank'’. 

Commission  officials  also 
appear  to  have  been  caught 
off  balance  by  the  fact  that 
the  Invitation  to  the 
Nigerian  ministry  for  de- 
velopment had  been  made 
public. 

“I  suppose  they  could  jus- 
tify this  by  saying  that  tbe 
meeting  will  be  a multi-lat- 
eral affair  and  not  a 
bilateral  meeting  with  the 
Nigerian  dictatorship,”  one 
Commission  official  said. 

The  response  of  European 
Parliament  leaders  last 
night  was  outraged.  “It  ls 
appalling  that  only  one  and 
a half  years  after  Ken  Saro- 
Wlwa’s  death,  at  a time 


when  no  progress  has  been 
made  on  human  rights’  pro- 
gress or  progress  towards 
democracy  by  Abacha’s 
regime  in  Lagos,  tbe  Euro- 
pean Union  is  giving  credi- 
bility to  the  regime  in 
Lagos  and  is  breaking  the 
common  EU  position 
agreed  after  the  execu- 
tions,” the  Labour  MEP, 
Glenys  Kinnock.  said. 

“How  can  this  be  Justi- 
fied? is  it  because  of  tbe 
Interests  that  the  Dutch 
have  in  Shell  and  will  they 
find  willing  allies  in  toe 
British  government?" 

Wole  Soyinka  will  visit 
the  European  Parliament 
in  Brussels  today  as  EU  and 
Lome  Convention  states 
disc  ass  a resolution  about 
the  continued  human- 
rights  violations  In  Nigeria. 
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A THOUSAND  workers 
laid  off  from  toe  bank- 
rupt Gdansk  shipyard 
blockaded  the  city  headquar- 
ters of  the  main  government 
party  yesterday  in  a violent 
protest  against  the  closure  of 
the  yard,  where  toe  Solidarity 
union  was  bom  In  I960. 

Tbe  nationwide  protest  also 
turned  violent  in  Warsaw, 
with  riot  police  using  tear  gas 
and  truncheons  to  remove 
dozens  of  Solidarity  members 
surrounding  the  offices  of  toe 
treasury  minister,  Mlroslaw 
Pietrewicz. 

The  workers  fought  back 
with  chairs  and  flower  pots, 
private  Radio  Zet  said.  There 
were  further  clashes  in  front 
of  toe  bunding  as  police  left 
In  Gdansk,  the  protesters 
blew  whistles  and  threw  red 
paint  at  the  party  headquar- 
ters. Angry  workers  bricked 
up  toe  banding’s  entrance, 
anjiqhed  windows  and  threw 
stun  grenades. 

They  also  chanted  “Down 
with  toe  communists”,  hung 
a red-painted  pig’s  head  on 
i the  wall  and  burnt  an  efflgy  Of 
the  prime  minister,  wlodzi- 
mierz  Cimoszewicz.  a former 

communist  who  heads  toe 
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leftwing  government 
Nearby,  workers  set  fire  to 
heaps  erf  tyres  in  front  of  the 
provincial  governor’s  office. 

Adam  Glera.  leader  of  the 
Warsaw  protesters,  was  in  , 
hospital  after  being  beaten  by  ; 
police,  the  local  Solidarity 
leader,  Maciej  Jankowski, 
said. 

The  protesters  later 
inarched  to  toe  ministry  of 
labour  for  a sit-in,  and  were 
confronted  with  200  police  in 
riot  gear. 

1 A Solidarity  MP,  Krzysztof 
Krol,  emerged  from  the 
labour  ministry,  claiming 
that  police  had  “behaved  in 
an  extremely  brutal  way”  at 
the  treasury  building. 

He  added:  “They  were 
using  long  riot  truncheons 
and  were  beating  people  with 
their  shields.  I saw  a worker 
all  in  blood  after  he  was  hit 
with  a shield.” 

Most  of  the  Warsaw  protest- 
ers were  from  the  southern 
industrial  region  of  Silesia, 
where  the  mines  are  threat- 
ened with  closure. 

Lech  Walesa,  who  helped 
found  Solidarity  at  the 
Gdansk  shipyard  and  was  de- 
feated in  toe  1995  presidential 
elections,  recommended  last 
week  that  the  union  begin 
protests  to  bring  down  toe 
government  — AP. 
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The  whiff  of  a cover-up 

Mr  Major  has  a simple  way  to  prove  it’s  not  a fix 


BACK  IN  October  it  seemed  fleetingly 
as  if  the  Prime  Minister  bad  developed 
some  understanding  of  the  widespread 
public  disquiet  in  this  country  about 
standards  in  public  life.  He  urged  the 
Parliamentary  Commissioner,  Sir  Gor- 
don Downey,  to  report  as  quickly  as 
possible  on  the  allegations  surrounding 
Neil  Hamilton  and  other  MPs  — “well 
this  side  of  a General  Election.”  It  was 
in  parliament’s  interests  that  it  hap- 
pened, he  said,  as  well  in  the  interests 
of  natural  justice. 

So  what's  changed?  Why  the  dismis- 
sive shrug  from  Mr  Major  when  the 
subject  was  raised  yesterday?  Why  the 
curt  and  misleading  statement  that  it 
was  up  to  Sir  Gordon  Downey  and  the 
Select  Committee  on  Standards  and 
Privileges  and  nothing  to  do  with  him? 

Sir  Gordon  is  apparently  only  days 
away  from  delivering  a report  into  the 
most  serious  allegations  about  the  con- 
duct of  MPs  in  30  years.  He  was  work- 
ing on  the  assumption  that  — in  accor- 
dance with  usual  practice  — parliament 
would  be  prorogued  at  the  same  time  as 
it  was  dissolved:  on  April  8.  Too  late,  he 
has  discovered  that  Parliament  shuts 
up  shop  tomorrow.  For  reasons  that  no- 
one  has  bothered  to  explain  Mr  Major 
has  abandoned  precedent  and  pro- 
rogued parliament  18  days  before  dis- 
solving it  The  singular  effect  of  this 
action  is  that  no-one  will  be  around  to 
consider  Sir  Gordon’s  findings,  which 
are  destined  to  sit  in  a safe  until  such  a 
time  as  a new  Standards  and  Privileges 
Committee  is  convened  — which,  on 
past  form,  could  take  anything  up  to  six 
months.  That  is  a disgrace. 

It  is  said  that  Mr  Major  “wants  a long 
campaign.”  Fine.  Then  adjourn  parlia- 
ment tomorrow  and  prorogue  it  on 
April  8.  Such  an  action  would  not  affect 
a single  piece  of  parliamentary  busi- 
ness other  than  Sir  Gordon’s  report  It 
is  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
the  reason  the  Government  has  acted  in 


the  way  it  has  is  precisely  in  order  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  unsavoury  disclosures 
of  corruption  and  dishonesty  in  the 
immediate  run-up  to  a general  election. 
So  much  for  the  interests  of  parliament 
and  of  natural  justice. 

The  collective  washing  of  hands  is 
not  a pretty  sight.  Mr  Major  pretends  it 
is  nothing  to  do  with  him.  The  Speaker 
says  it  is  nothing  to  do  with  her.  Brian 
Mawhinney  implies  it  is  mere  electoral 
trickery.  Mr  Heseltine  denounces  it  all 
as  “slander."  The  Committee’s  mem- 
bers remain  mute.  No-one  bothers  to 
explain  to  the  confused  voters  of  Tatton 
or  Beaconsfield  why  they  are  not 
allowed  to  know  whether  their  candi- 
dates are  straight,  mildly  dishonest  or 
blatantly  corrupt 

Democracy  depends  on  the  electors 
haying  access  to  the  information  on 
which  they  can  make  reasonable 
choices.  It  is  difficult  to  think  of  a 
greater  mockery  of  the  democratic  pro- 
cesses than  to  lock  up  a report  on  the 
alleged  corruption  of  MPs  at  die  start  of 
a General  Election  campaign  on  the 
pretext  of  a parliamentary  technicality. 

The  Queen  signed  the  prorogation 
papers  yesterday.  But  one  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  British  constitution  — as 
Mr  Major  has  nimbly  demonstrated  in 
this  matter  — is  that  you  can  make 
much  of  it  up  as  you  go  along.  For  all 
Tony  Newton’s  proteste,  it  would  be  a 
simple  matter  for  Her  Majesty  to  sign  a 
different  set  of  papers  tomorrow  put- 
ting off  prorogation  until  April  8 if  the 
government  wanted  it  badly  enough. 
The  hall  is  now  very  firmly  in  Mr 
Major's  court  If  he  is  truly  interested 
in  the  interests  of  parliamentary  de- 
mocracy and  in  natural  justice  he  can 
still  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
to  allow  the  Committee  time  to  consider 
and  publish  the  report  If  he  continues 
to  opposes  such  a move  then  voters  will 
be  entitled  to  conclude  that  Ms  primary 
concern  is  saving  Ms  own  skin. 


Even  the  good  news  turns  sour 

The  jobless  figures  could  have  been  an  election  winner 


THE  return  of  sleaze  forms  one  half  of 
the  explanation  for  Conservative  frus- 
tration at  their  bad  start  to  the  long 
campaign.  The  other  half  is  that  it 
blotted  out  what  ought  to  have  been  a 
good  news  day  for  Central  Office.  Yes- 
terday’s economic  figures  revealed  an- 
other sharp  drop  in  unemployment  of 
68,200  in  February  to  1.746  million  and  a 
4.4  per  rise  in  retail  spending.  This 
ought  to  be  a textbook  ticket  to  victory 
as  a grateful  electorate  rewards  the 
sitting  politicians  for  their  economic 
acumen.  Instead  the  Conservatives  face 
a landslide  defeat  at  the  polls. 

Unemployment  — entirely  welcome 
news  — has  now  fallen  for  12  consecu- 
tive months  for  which  the  Tories  will 
gain,  and  deserve,  some  political  divi- 
dend. Sure,  yesterday's  news  was  offset 
by  a rise  in  average  earnings  from  4.25 
per  cent  to  5 per  cent  but  that  was 
mainly  due  to  City  bonuses  and  is  not 
— yet  — a threat  to  price  inflation.  But 
it  will  put  more  money  into  pockets, 
thereby  boosting  the  feelgood  factor 
ahead  of  next  month’s  tax  cuts.  Make 
no  mistake,  the  figures  have  been  fid- 
dled — the  Unemployment  Unit  says 
half  of  the  reduction  since  October  is 
due  to  changes  arising  from  the  Job- 
seeker’s allowance  — but  the  down- 
ward trend  is  also  indisputable. 

While  the  aggregate  figures  fall,  they 
mask  frightening  trends:  over  600,000 
people  have  been  out  of  work  over  a 
year,  youth  unemployment  remains  at 
unacceptable  levels;  and  the  number  of 
households  in  which  no-one  works  has 


risen  dramatically  during  the  last  18 
years,  generating  enormous  inequal- 
ities in  the  distribution  of  work. 

Policies  to  combat  unemployment  are 
one  of  the  few  areas  with  dear  blue 
water  between  Labour  and  the  Conser- 
vatives. While  unemployment  falls,  the 
Government’s  policy  is  seemingly  to  do 
nothing  until  they  rise  again.  Allowing 
unemployment  to  fluctuate  as  the  econ- 
omy expands  and  contracts  should  no 
longer  be  an  option.  Britain  desperately 
needs  a bold  programme  to  reduce  per- 
sistent unemployment  Unfortunately 
this  government  stopped  being  imagi- 
native years  ago.  Labour  has  proposed 
a radical  plan  to  alleviate  youth  and 
long-term  unemployment  to  be  paid  for 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  windfall  tax. 
There  is  a guaranteed  £3  billion  during 
the  next  Parliament  This  is  something 
thought  to  be  extinct  — a costed  spend- 
ing commitment  from  Labour.  Employ- 
ers will  get  tax  rebates  to  encourage 
them  to  take  on  250,000  young  and  long- 
term unemployed.  One  can  quibble 
with  the  estimates  of  the  numbers  who 
can  be  taken  off  the  dole  queues,  but  the 
significance  of  the  initiative  cannot  be 
underestimated.  Only  by  tackling  the 
core  of  the  unemployment  pool  can  we 
hope  to  permanently  reduce  the  waste 
and  misery  that  joblessness  generates. 
The  seriousness  of  Labour's  commit- 
ment to  the  longterm  unemployed  is 
underlined  by  the  announcement  of  a 
cabinet  seat  for  the  Minister  for  Jobs. 
Here  is  an  issue  on  which  Labour  has 
several  answers  and  the  Tories  none. 


Cambridge  wins  the  papers  race 

Who  was  it  who  said  there  was  no  such  thing  as  society? 


FOR  SOMEONE  who  used  to  stock  her 
larder  with  tinned  food  in  anticipation 
of  inflation  it  does  not  make  sense.  It 
runs  counter,  too,  to  her  readiness  to 
sell  the  family  silver  through  privatisa- 
tion. Margaret  Thatcher  has  never  been 
embarrassed  by  her  open  respect  for 
people  who  make  money.  Indeed,  she 
revelled  in  it  reminding  the  church  that 
“No  one  would  remember  the  Good 
Samaritan  if  he’d  only  had  good  inten- 
tions — he  had  money  as  well.”  Yet  this 
week  her  private  office  has  disclosed 
she  has  foregone  “several  million 
pounds"  from  America  for  her  personal 
and  political  papers  and  instead  will 
donate  them  to  Churchill  College,  Cam- 
bridge. Good  for  her.  It  may  not  be  an 
act  of  a prudent  housewife  but  it  cer- 
tainly suggests  the  Iron  Maiden  is  mel- 
lowing. Her  Foundation  may  be  poorer 
but  the  former  premier  will  be  spiri- 
tually richer  if  she  has  finally  discov- 
ered there  is  such  a thing  as  society. 


Her  papers  are  being  handed  over  to  a 
new  charity.  Neither  scholars  nor  the 
public  will  have  immediate  access  be- 
cause of  the  Cabinet  Office’s  30-year 
rule  covering  state  papers.  To  avoid  the 
fiasco  wMch  arose  over  Churchill’s 
papers  — which  although  housed  at 
Churchill  College  had  to  be  bought  by 
the  nation  when  his  grandson  decided 
to  sell  them  — the  new  charity  will  own 
the  Thatcher  papers  but  the  College 
given  unequivocal  responsibility  for 
looking  after  them.  Cambridge  is  righly 
seeing  the  move  as  “a  huge  coup”, 
Oxford,  which  holds  the  Macmillan  mid 
Wilson  papers,  wryly  noted  that  it 
would  “have  taken  some  nerve”  to  ask 
for  the  Thatcher  papers  after  the  1985 
vote  by  its  dons  to  deny  her  an  honor- 
ary degree.  Is  there  a Richard  Nixon 
motive  at  work  here:  don’t  get  mad,  get 
even.  Or  was  it  Spike  Milligan’s  advice: 
money  can’t  buy  you  friends  but  you 
get  a better  class  of  enemies. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 

^iisplitonhoirie  rule 


Why  it  is  sleazy  to  bury  the 
cash-for-questions  report 


YOU  are  right  in  saying 
that  die  Labour  Party 
needs  to  give  deeper 
thought  to  the  West  Lothian 
Question  on  Scottish  devol- 
ution (Leader,  March  18)  but 
surely  you  are  mistaken  in 
suggesting  that  the  -creation 
of  English  regional  assem- 
blies would  produce  a federal 
structure  in  which  the  ques- 
tion “wffl  fade  away”? 

Even  the  keenest  support- 
ers of  regional  assemblies  do 
not  contemplate  that  they 
would  have  anything  like  the 
powers  contemplated  for  the 
Scottish  parliament  — with 
no  need  thereafter  for  all-Eng- 
land Education  Bills,  Housing 
Bills,  Criminal  Law  Bills  etc. 
If  such  bills  stffl  need  to  be 
passed  by  Westminster,  the 
problem  stQl  exists. 

All  pro-devolutlonists 
should  be  forced  to  answer  the 
Question  in  its  stark  political 
form:  when  there  is  a UK  par- 
liament with  a Labour  major- 
ity but  a Conservative  major- 
ity among  its  English 
members,  will  they  tell 
English  protestors  they  just 
have  to  put  up  with  Labour 
legislation  despite  Scotland 
not  feeing  die  same  risk? 

28  Manor  Gardens, 

Hampton, 

Middx  TWI2  2TU. 

YOU  note  that  there  is  no 
West  Swansea  Question. 
This  is  because  the  Labour 


Party's  proposal  for  a Welsh 
Assembly  amount  to  “execu- 
tive” or  •'administration”  and 
not  legislation,  devolution. 
Primary  legislation  on  de- 
volved matters  such  as,  for 
example,  health,  would  still 
be  enacted  by  the  UK 
Parliament 

One  way  of  eliminating  the 
West  Lothian  Question  would 
be  for  Scottish  devolution, 
like  the  Welsh,  to  be  “exec- 
utive” and  not  legislative. 
Benzil  Davies  MP. 

House  of  Commons, 

London  SW1A  OAA. 


THIS  surely  gives  rise  to  a 
West  London  Question. 
Since  it  was  rightly  decided 
in  1707  that  It  Is  impossible  to 
merge  English  and  Scottish 
Law,  the  West  London  Ques- 
tion and  the  West  T-nthlan 
Question  represent  the  only 
ways  in  which  England  and 
Scotland  can  be  united-  If  nei- 
ther is  acceptable,  the  only 
other  option  would  be  to 
break  the  Union.  This  would 
be  like  committing  suicide  to 
escape  from  the  fear  of  death. 
Lord  Russell- 
House  of  Lords. 

London  SWiA  OAA. 

THE  problem  is  easily 
resolved  by  adopting  a 
modified  form  of  devolution. 
Westminster,  with  its  full 
complement  of  MPs,  could 
remain  responsible  for  all  leg- 
islation in  the  first  instance. 


with  the  Scottish  Parliament 
being  authorised  to  amend 
legislation  in  its  application  to 
Scotland.  The  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment would  then  be  respon- 
sible for  fending  the  net  cost 
Of  any  amendment,  from  local 
resources.  Where  Edinburgh 
chose  not  to  amend,  foe  West- 
minster legislation  would 
automatically  remain  in  force 
for  Scotland,  as  at  present. 

It  would  be  unreasonable  to 
changp  the  composition  of  the 
Westminster  Parliament,  for 
its  constitutional  role  would 
remain  the  same.  The  West 
Lothian  Question  would  sim- 
ply not  arise.  If  foe  going  gets 
tough.  Labour  should  simply 
re-deflne  “devolution". 

Roger  W Evans. 

23  St  Peters  Road. 

Swansea  SA34SB. 

IN  practice,  the  West  Lothian 
Question  would  have  been 
irrelevant  for  most  of  the  20th 
century.  Since  foe  first  world 
war,  there  have  been  only 
three  general  elections  when 
English  voters  tailed  to  get  the 
Government  they  voted  for 
and  these  only  lasted  three 
and  a half  years  in  total  — - 
1950-5L  1964-66,  February  1974 
to  October  1974.  It  is  only 
when  opinion  in  England  is 
very  finely  balanced  that  Scot- 
tish votes  have  much 
influence. 

Isobel  Lindsay. 

9 Knocklea  Place, 

Biggar  ML12  6DZ. 


THE  haste  with  which  foe 
select  committee  on  stan- 
dards and  privileges  pub- 
lished its  report  in  connection 

with  allegations  by  Moham- 
med al  Fayed  against  Michael 
Howard  is  in  stark  contrast 
with  the  apparent  decision  to 
delay  publishing  its  report  on 

cash-for-questions  until  after 

the  election  (Fury  as  sleaze 
report  buried,  March  19). 

Whatever  the  conclusions  of 
the  committee  are,  surely  elec- 
tors in  the  constituencies  of 
the  persons  named  in  foe 
cash-for-questions  enquiry 
have  the  right  to  know  what 
conclusions  the  committee 
has  reached  before  deciding 
how  to  vote  on  May  l? 
Equally,  surely  those  MPs 
who  might  he  cleared  by  the 
committee  have  the  right  to 
tell  their  electors,  if  that  be 
foe  case? 

When  I entered  Parliament 
14  years  ago,  I hoped  that  my 
eventual  departure  thence 
would  be  from  a Parliament 
which  was  more  openly  ac- 
countable to  those  whom  its 
members  represent  Retiring 
as  I do  at  this  General  Election 
I feel  a deep  sense  erf  disap- 
pointment that  procedures 
which  were  introduced  osten- 
sibly to  enhance  foe  account- 
ability of  MPs  are  now  being 
used  as  instruments  of 
concealment 
Alex  Cariile  MP. 

House  of  Commons. 

London  SWIA  OAA. 


SURELY,  second  only  to  the 
constituents  of  the  MPs 
accused  comes  The  Guardian 
for  having  brought  the  whole 
matter  into  the  public  domain, 
suffering  as  a consequence  a 
severe  threat  to  its  financial 
viability  and  good  reputation? 

Doesn’t  this  give  you  every 
right  to  ask  for  a judicial 
review  (perhaps  In  association 
with  one  of  Mr  Hamilton's 
constituents)  of  the  decision 
not  to  publish  the  results  of 
Sir  Gordon  Downey's  already* 
completed  report  until  after 
the  election? 

Ernest  Wood. 

Pourwinds,  Okehampton, 
Devon  EX204LX. 

AS  the  Prime  Minister 
wishes  to  postpone  publi- 
cation of  Sir  Gordon's  report 
by  a long  prorogation  of  the 
Commons,  then  the  April  in- 
crease in  MPs’  salaries  should 
also  be  postponed.  No  action, 
no  pay  rise  is,  after  aQ,  a much 
better  deal  than  most  of  us  get. 
hficL  Porter. 

10  Windsor  Road. 

Monkseaton, 

Tyne  and  Wear  NE25  BEE. 

SLEAZE  is  not  to  publish 
the  promised  report  be- 
cause foe  long-awaited  elec- 
tion has  been  set  for  the  ex- 
pected date. 

David  Bond. 

77  0xleose. 

Witney, 

Oxon  OX8  6QY. 


* 
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In  short 

I HAVE  recently  discovered 
that  passport  offices  can  no 
longer  be  contacted  by  tele- 
phone, instead  you  call  The 
Passport  Agency.  Passport  ap- 
plication forms  are  accompa- 
nied by  deceptively  "user- 
friendly”  leaflets  stamped 
with  a meaningless  Charter 
Mark  and  sprinkled  with  fatu- 
ous statements  about  service 
to  customers.  However,  if  you 
have  a tricky  question,  you 
have  no  hope  of  getting  a res- 
ponse. On  calling  09902104101, 
you  are  given  endless  menu 
options  by  dull  recorded  fe- 
male voices  and  than  told  to 
ring  back  during  office  hours. 
I have  only  rung  during  office 
hours.  Where  have  all  foe  hu- 
mans gone? 

AM  Owen. 

16  Redan  Street, 

London  W14  OAE. 

YOUR  Diary  (March  19) 
refers  to  Mr  James  Pet- 
tifer  and  mentions  that  he 
was  "canned”  as  a Senior  As- 
sociate Member  of  St  An- 
tony’s College.  This  is  untrue. 
Senior  Associate  Members 
are  attached  to  this  College 
often  on  their  own  volition 
and  always  by  paying  a fee. 
They  do  not  teach  or  serve  foe 
College  in  any  other  way.  In 
feet,  on  their  election,  the  Col- 
lege tells  them:  “Mr  X has 
been  elected  to  Senior  Asso- 
ciate Membership  of  St  An- 
tony’s College.  During  his 
time  at  foe  College  he  is  pur- 
suing his  own  independent 
academic  research.”  As  a 
rule,  such  attachments  last 
for  one  year.  It  is,  in  feet, 
technically  impossible  to 
sack,  fire  or  “can"  SAMs.  Mr 
Pettifer  was  a respected  SAM 
in  his  time  who  we  are 
pleased  to  have,  along  with 
many  other  former  SAMs,  as 
an  Old  Antonian. 

Lord  DahrendorfL 

Warden. 

St  Antony’s  College, 

Oxford  OX2  6JF. 

IN  MY  comparison  of  Tony 
Blair  and  Richard  Bran- 
son'S grin  (A  quick  word, 
March  18).  It  was  not.  as  ap- 
peared in  print,  studies  of 
organisations  which  led  me  to 
believe  foe  maxillo-dental  gri- 
mace to  be  the  sign  of  foe 
dominant  male  about  to  shaft 
someone,  but  studies  of 
orangutans.  Funny  things, 
spell-checkers. 

Sebastian  Faulks. 

London  Wll. 
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A hiccup  in  Anglo-Irish  relations 


The  art  of  winning  elections 


YOUR  St  Patrick’s  Day  fea- 
ture on  Dublin  ("foe  new 
Barcelona”)  describes  it  as  the 
boomtown  of  the  1990s,  barely 
recognisable  as  the  city  it  was 
five  years  ago  (Viva  Duhlinal, 
March  17)  Surely  it  is  rather 
foe  case  that,  having  flogged 
the  dead  horse  erf  Irish  back- 
wardness, thraldom  to  the 
Catholic  Church  and  poverty 
long  enough,  the  London 
media  has  followed  the  hordes 
of  English  stag  parlies  to  "dis- 
cover the  new  Dublin”. 

Dublin  has  been  a boom- 
town  for  foe  guts  of  foe  30 
years  I have  lived  here.  For 
instance,  you  describe  the 
Clarence  Hotel  as  having  been 
“a  Pea-ridden"  hostel  before 
U2  bought  it  it  was  actually  a 
beautifully-designed  1930s 
hotel,  staid  and  fusty  cer- 
tainly. but  loved  for  Its  old 
world  charm.  Temple  Bar, 
Dublin’s  “bohemian  quarter”, 
developed  organically  as 
young  and  alternative  people 
looked  for  low-rent  restaurant 


MARTIN  WooDacott  (Alba- 
nia teeters  on  the  brink 
of  chaos.  March  15)  is  right  to 
stress  the  need  for  rapid  in- 
tervention to  help  the  country 
regain  stability.  For  the  last 
few  days  (Mam's  local  staff 
in  Shkodra  in  the  far  north 
have  been  afraid  to  venture 
out  of  their  homes. 

With  the  majority  of  foe 
population  carrying  firearms, 
many  are  taking  matters  into 
their  own  hands,  building 
street  barricades  against 
armed  gangs.  Factories  and 
central  institutions  have  been 
destroyed  and  there  were 
rumours  that  the  water  sup- 
ply had  been  poisoned. 

International  inertia  could 
lead  to  a major  humanitarian 
disaster.  The  EU  delegation 
needs  urgently  to  consider 


and  shop  premises.  It  is  per- 
fectly ludicrous  to  suggest  that 
the  Irish  birth  rate  was  high 
before  the  1980s  because  of  a 
lads  of  "widespread  birth  con- 
trol.” There  is  not  a single 
country  in  Western  Europe 
which  has  not  seen  a parallel 
decline  in  its  birth  rate,  for 
complex  reasons,  including 
the  erosion  of  rural  life  and 
the  rise  of  feminism.  These 
trends,  which  occurred  later 
in  Ireland  than  in  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe,  have  been 
far  more  important  in  defin- 
ing our  demographics  than 
the  availability  of 
contraception. 

Ireland  is  just  another  small 
European  country,  different 
from  Britain  certainly,  but 
since  when  has  being  different 
from  Britain  meant  being 
freakish? 

Victoria  White. 

Arts  Editor, 

Irish  Times, 

11-16  D'Oller  Street, 

Dublin  2,  Ireland. 


preventive  diplomacy.  One 
serious  incident  could  spark  a 
conflagration  but  there  is  still 
time  to  prevent  this.  This 
restoration  of  law  and  order, 
together  with  the  formation 
of  a viable  and  effective  gov- 
ernment of  national  unity 
should  be  the  key  aim. 

International  failure  to 
seek  an  internal  solution 
could  lead  to  a refugee  exodus 
to  neighbouring,  hostile 
countries. 

Tony  Vaox. 

Regional  Manager  of 
Eastern  Europe.  Oxfam. 

27A  Banbury  Road. 

Oxford  OX2  7DZ. 


We  may  edit  letters:  shorter 
ones  are  more  likely  to  appear. 
We  regret  we  cannot 
acknowledge  those  not  used 


I READ  with  Interest  your 
article  (Arts  in  the  right 
place.  March  19)  lamenting  it 
has  taken  so  long  for  Labour 
to  publish  anything  even,  ap- 
proaching a statement  on  the 
arte.  It  is  no  surprise  that 
Labour  have  no  “grand  Idea": 
this  merely  reflects  the  paltry 
attention  paid  to  the  subject 
by  Labour  recently.  For  a 
number  of  years  Labour  had 
no  arts  strategy  whatsoever. 

The  contrast  with  the  Con- 
servative record  could  not  be 
more  profound.  The  arts  and 
cultural  industries  are  seeing 
record  investment  and  sup- 
port. £750  million  in  two  years 
from  the  National  Lottery 
alone.  London  has  more 
theatres  than  any  other  capi- 
tal city;  we  have  been  nomi- 
nated for  a record  number  of 
Oscars.  Around  the  world, 
people  look  to  Britain  as  the 
cultural  leader. 

Last  year  I announced  the 
first-ever  comprehensive 
strategy  for  the  arts  "Setting 
foe  Scene”.  Just  this  week, 
new  plans  for  art  in  schools 
were  announced  with  the 
launch  of  the  "Arts mark" 


THE  BURREN  AND  SHAN- 
NON RIVER.  Ireland:  No 
shortage  of  mud  here  along 
the  mudflats  of  the  longest 
river  in  these  Islands,  the 
Shannon.  Once  the  tide  is  out 
they  seem  vast  glistening 
under  a rather  vaporous  sun. 
There  is  little  movement,  a 
few  waders  deposit  their  foot- 
prints on  foe  muddy  waste, 
some  gulls  dip  and  scatter. 
Bunratty  Castle  Is  nearby. 
Not  much  to  be  scon.  How- 
ever. beneath  the  mud,  it  Is 
another  story.  Here  recently  a 
l. 000-year-old  frshfrap  was 
found,  probably  part  of  Bun- 
ratty's  Norman  settlement. 
Across  the  estuary,  beneath 
the  mud,  lies  a kind  of  canoe, 
also  recently  excavated  and 
reburied  for  long,  70cm*  wide, 
with  a curved  prow,  straight 
stem,  thin  sides,  wonderfully 
carved  from  a single  $Uuigl\t- 
grained  poplar  trunk  — a 
craft  exceedingly  light  and 
perfectly  manoeuvrable 
through  the  chiuinda  and 
Inlets  of  the  estuary.  It  must 
have  floated  like  a leaf,  skim- 
ming the  surface  with  mar- 
vellous speed.  I remember 


award.  Labour  may  spend 
their  time  wondering  about  a 
new  name  for  foe  Heritage  De- 
partment. but  for  real  action 
and  vigour  I suggest  readers 
look  no  further  than  the  excit- 
ing achievements  which  are 
taking  place  in  concert  rooms 
and  theatres  up  and  down  the 
country. 

Virginia  Bottomley  MP. 
Secretary  of  State 
Dept  of  National  Heritage. 
House  of  Commons, 

London  SWIA  OAA. 

In  reverse 

AS  usual,  foe  Beatles  were 
first  (Crash  film  passed 
uncut  for  release,  March  19). 
In  1968,  Ringo  sang  about  his 
traffic  accident  lover  in  Don’t 
Pass  Me  By.  Readers  may 
remember  the  line:  "You 
were  in  a car  crash,  and  you 
lost  your  hair.”  The  rest  of 
the  lyrics  show  that  the  acci- 
dent was  a spur  to  Rlngo's  ar- 
dour. There  was  no  fuss  then. 
Rodney  Hedley. 
l Crofton  Road. 

London  SES8LY. 


somewhat  similar  boats, 
called  cots,  used  for  night- 
time salmon-fishing  on  the 
River  Barrow  when  I was  a 
child.  Never  again  will  I see 
deserted,  still  mudllats  with* 
out  imagining  the  rich  and 
ancient  lifestyles  they  hide. 
Back  home  In  the  Burren  on 
this  March  day.  wind  Is  su- 
preme. Our  windows  are 
salt-rimed  — to  be  based 
down  when  calm  returns. 
Since  February  8.  gale  after 
gale,  storm  after  storm  has 
assailed  the  suowdrops.  cro- 
cuses. primroses,  daffodils 
and  us.  One  day.  in  a 
thunder  storm,  within  ao 
minutes  as  wind  gusted  to  00 
miles  per  hour,  I was  first 
drenched  with  rain,  then 
snowed  upon,  then  stung 
with  hailstones.  The  end 
came  with  the  sun  bursting 
through  the  groy.  the  wlud 
whirling,  tearing  the  clouds 
apart  to  reveal  ft  shy  blue 
and  pure  with  the  beginning 
of  n rainbow  arching  over 
the  sea.  A rumbustious  con- 
trast to  the  quiet,  glazed 
mudflats  of  the  Shannon. 

SARAH  WYNTZ 


Albania  and  a plea  for  help 


A Country  Diary 
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Diary 


Dan  Atkinson 


■WOIX  over  Elvis,  badge 
Penguin-pickers,  a 
■ .lEf/w  copyright  row  is 
sUnmwrlngtliM  eclipses 
even  Ronald  McDonald’s  in- 
tellectual property  (ha.  ha, 
ha)  claim  over  half  of  the 

names  tn  the  British  Isles. 
Get  this:  One  (as  ini,  as  in 
an,  eia,  odin,  uno)  belongs  to 

the  BBC.  No,  it  really  does. 

Ask  Flextech , the  media 
grnnp  shacking  up  with 
Atm  tie  in  order  to  give  ns 
eight  subscription  TV  chan- 
nels. Some  of  these  stations 
will  carry  adverts,  but  the 
ones  with  “BBC  bran  ding1” 
In  their  titles  will  not.  Thus, 
Style  channel  will  be  ad- 
packed.  BBC  Showcase  win 
bead-free.  So  Ear,  so  cnsbtl. 
Trouble  looms,  though, 
over  One  TV,  the  telly  ver- 
sion ofRadio  One.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Corp.,  “One”  is  a 
recognisable  BBC  brand. 
Flextech  is  sotto  voce  Jarred 
off  with  this,  and  is  consid- 
ering a name  change — 

Music  Television  sounds 
nice.  Careful,  fellas.  Wasn’t 
Tfce  Music  Programme  the 
working  title  for 
Radio  One? 


| EANWHILE,  as  the 
1 book  tra  de  braces  it- 
1 self  for  price  de-con- 
trdl  after  the  March  18  court 
defeat  for  the  Net  Book 
Agreement,  the  conquerors 
spell  out  their  terms  in  the 
spring  edition  ofThe 
Author.  Clock  the  Page  10 
piece  by  Fiona  Kennedy, 
"senior  book  buyer  at 
Tesco”  and  remember  all 
those  assurances  from  the 
anti-NBA  lobby  about  a new 
era  of  choice  and  quality; 

"In  the  music  and  video 
markets . . . Tesco  was  al- 
ready a major  player  and 
had  proved  very  convinc- 
ingly that  entertainment 
products  were  viable 
in  a supermarket  environ- 
ment. With  the  NBA  no 
longer  in  place,  books  could 
be  treated  in  the  same  way". 
There’s  worse;  Tesco  identi- 
fied "several  dear  sectors 
. ...  cookery  books,  chil- 
dren’s books,  fiction  and 
general  bestsellers . . . [but] 
the  danger  Is  that  we  end  up 
creating  another  bookshop- 
type  environment  [oh  hor- 
rorfl,  thereby  diluting:  our 
competitive  advantage.  The 
solution  lies  in  integrating 
books  with  our  other 
product  areas”.  Spring 
Issue,  eh?  Springtime  for 
Tesco,  maybe .. . 


■MUSE  the  pre-packaged 
■M  deep-frozen  book  mar- 
■ ket  and  bead  for  the 
deep  blue  sea,  but  be  warned 
that,  even  on  an  ocean  ~ 
wave,  the  future  will  pursue 
you.  Computers  may  be 
within  an  inch  of  beating 
humans  all  round  at  chess, 
but  yachting  remains  a 
steadfastly  human  kind  of 
knack.  Doesn’t  it?  AT  Kear- 
ney, the  Mayfair  manage- 
ment guru,  is  restoring 
about  30  paintings  owned 
by  the  National  Maritime 
Museum  (including  the 
first-known  picture  of  a 
yacht  race,  cl 630)  and  hang- 
lug  them  on  its  walls  until 
mid-May.  Along  with  the 
pte  is  an  Internet  update  on 
the  BT  global  challenge  race 
and  a chance  for  sea-dogs  to 
pit  themselves  against  the 
computer  in  a simulated 
yachting  contest.  Vo  ho  ho 
anda  bcdtleof  champagne 
(fids  & Berkeley  Square)  for 
the  old  salt  who  ashes  the 

addin  g.wia«hlTie_ 


■■BODAY’S  cave-in  to  the 

■ Great  Non-Event  (It’s 

■ the  election,  stupid) 
concerns  once  more  the  gov- 
ermnent-in-waltlng’s 
Grand  Vizier,  Peter  Maude] - 
son.  As  that  sweet  smell  of 
success  grows  stronger,  so 
does  the  movement's  very 
own  Sidney  Falco  find  his 
nostrils  picking  up  the 
stench  of  a possible  slip-up. 
Earlier  this  week,  the  BBC’s 

Westminster  programme  in- 
vited on  screen  Clare  Short 

(still  belie  ved  to  belong  to 
the  shadow  cabinet).  She 
agreed;  cue  furious  phone 
call  from  one  of  the  M-men. 
Onr  Clare  was  not  to  appear, 
only  Labour’s  chosen  12 
spokesmen  can  go  on  TV, 
and  she  ain’t  an  apostle.  A 
follow-up  call  came  from 
Falco  hlmaalf.  Insisting, 
dare  Ignored  it  and  ap- 
peared — who’d  be  herafter 
Falco  and  his  “boss”  seize 
the  radio  station  and  presi- 
dential palace  on  May  2? 


EWS  item  of  the 

week,  courtesy  the 
J Press  Association; 

“Rogue  Wave’s  object  fac- 
tory 4,0  integrates  GUI  de- 
velopment and  database  ac- 
cess with  open  source  code 
generation  [great headline, 
eh?] . „ . development  tool 
generates  higher-level  ‘pat- 
terns’ for  better 
maintainability'*. 


Passing  the  slippery 
baton  of  power 
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Hugo 
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S THE  Conservatives 
prepare  to  leave 
office,  the  mantle  of 
it  passes  seamlessly 
to  Labour.  Ostensibly  fight- 
ing each  other  to  the  death, 
they  already  conjoin  in  the 
practice  of  government.  One 
day..  May  2,  the  country  may 
rejoice  to  see  the  handover. 
Right  now,  before  the  voters 
have  spoken,  the  overlapping 
consensus  between  one  gov- 
erning mind  and  another  is  a 
hideous  spectacle. 

It  was  on  show  on  Tuesday 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  a place 
where  such  compacts  and 
cowardices  have  been  known 
to  happen  before.  There  was 
something  fitting  about  *"Hp 
way  Labour  tried  to  ring  out 
the  old  parliament  by  helping 
the  Government  get  the 
Crime  (Sentences)  Bill 
through  intact:  and  some- 
thing deeply  admirable  about 
the  way  this  was  frustrated. 

The  Bill  is  Michael  How- 
ard's last  throw,  the  final  con- 
tribution to  British  penology 
of  a Home  Secretary  whom 


history  will  rank  as  the  most 
incompetent,  evasive,  reck- 
less, dishonest,  two-faced 
holder  of  his  office  for  many 
years. 

Reversing  a government 
strategy  laid  down  five  years 
ago.  It  was  designed  to  clap 
more  people  in  prison  and  for 
longer  periods,  via  manda- 
tory life  or  minimum  sen- 
tences. and  by  changing 
wholesale  the  rules  for  early 
release  which  were  intro- 
duced about  the  same  Hmp 
The  sting  of  it  was  to  replace 
the  discretion  of  the  individ- 
ual trial  judge,  case  by  owe, 
with  the  undiscrimlnating 
fiat  of  the  ministerial  politi- 
cian, acting  through 
Parliament. 

It  was  opposed  by  many 
people  who  are  as  serious  as 
Mr  Howard  about  dealing 
with  the  crime-wave  the 
Tories  have  presided  over. 
Judges,  criminologists,  law- 
yers, Tory  politicians,  all  at- 
tacked it  The  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice, Lord  Bingham,  who  was 
recently  selected  for  the  post 
in  the  expectation  that  he 
would  be  more  fastidious 
than  his  predecessor  in 
respecting  the  right  of  Home 
Secretaries  to  do  what  they 
want,  turned  out  to  be  more 
cuttingly  adamant  The  Bill, 
he  said,  was  “Irremediably 
flawed”,  “radically  un- 
sound”, "will  achieve  noth- 
ing of  value”,  and  rested  on 
the  “subversive  tie”  that 
Judges  were  indifferent  to  the 


evils  of  crime.  Removing  the 
discretion  of  the  judge  failed 
every  test  of  justice,  to  no  de- 
monstrable social  gain. 

In  the  Commons,  Labour 
prevaricated,  as  it  has  done 
ever  since  Howard  came  to 
the  Home  Office.  It  criticised 
the  detail  but  didn't  oppose 
the  principle.  When  the  Bill 
came  to  the  Lords,  however, 
it  summoned  up  the  residue 
of  its  penal  conscience  and  se- 
cured passage  of  an  amend- 
ment that  significantly 
restored  the  discretion  of  the 
Judge,  by  saying  that  the 
seven-year  and  three-year 
mandatory  sentences  for, 
roughly,  repeat  drug  offend- 
ers and  burglars  need  not 
apply  if  the  effect  would  be 
“unjust  in  all  the  circum- 
stances"; As  Howard  bitterly, 
but  rightly,  said,  thia  drove 
the  familiar  coach  and  horses 
through  part  of  his  BQL 

Actually,  the  credit  for  it 
did  not  primarily  belong  to 
Labour.  Labour  were  neces- 
sary but  not  sufficient  As 
against  77  Labour  peers,  103 
cross-benchers,  Liberal  Dem- 
ocrats, bishops,  judges  and 
the  occasional  Tory  did  the 
deed.  A few  weeks  later,  how- 
ever, an  election  beckons, 
and  the  Bill  must  suddenly  be 
accelerated  through  before 
Parliament  stops.  There  are 
many  more  amendments  to 
he  debated,  but  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  its  measure, 
and  proposed  to  get  it  while 
simply  gxrtaing  the  Lords 


amendment  already  passed, 
on  the  grounds  that  the  Com- 
mons' will  must  be  satisfied 
and  the  Lords  should  climb 
down.  This  was  right  "for  the 
sake  of  good  order  and  good 
government,'*  said  Lord 
Cranboume,  leader  of  the 
Lords,  it  was  “elegant  and 


To  which,  with  nauseating 
smarmery.  Labour  immedi- 
ately attested.  There  had 
been  a deal  Lord  Bridge,  a 
former  law  lord,  called  it  “a 
Satanic  pact”.  Lord  Richard, 
the  Labour  leader,  said  the 
Government  had  to  get  its 
business;  that  was  the  unal- 
terable reality  of  power.  This 
broke  some  kind  of  record. 
We  are  well  enough  used  to 
Labour  refraining  from  seri- 
ous assault  on  any  of  How- 
ard's bills. 

But  now  they  went  further, 

by  voting  on  a procedural  mo- 
tion to  kQl  the  one  effective 
amendment  they’d  had  the 
guts  to  pass.  The  exercise 
resembled  a later  amendment 
which  was  described  by  Lord 
Ackner  as  “orthopaedic”,  le 
designed  “to  test  whether  the 
Opposition  has  any  backbone 
at  all”.  Lords  Donoughue  and 
EatwelL  Ladys  Jay  and  Sy- 
mons. and  other  one-time  per- 
sons of  repute,  trooped 
through  the  government 
lobby  to  give  him  the  answer. 


71 


HAT  wasn’t,  however, 
quite  the  end  of  the 
story.  Many  peers 
were  incensed.  The 
Bill  had  no  real  urgency, 
other  than  political-  Nothing 
in  it  will  start  happening 
until  autumn  1999.  If  the  next 
government  wanted  It,  it 
could  be  re-presented  later, 
which  would  give  time  for  the 
research  and  deliberation 
that  have  been  pitifully  un- 
available in  support  of  so  dra- 
conian a change  in  the  penal 
system. 

So  the  Lords  continued 
their  debate  on  the  report 
stage  of  the  Bill  And  then  a 


funny  thing  happened.  It 
dawned  on  Mr  Howard  and 
his  minions  that  they  were  in 
danger  of  getting  no  bill  at 
alL  Far  from  the  situation 
being  one,  as  the  Labour 
front-man  Lord  McIntosh  in- 
dicated, where  there  was  “no 
alternative"  but  to  bow  be- 
fore ministers'  will,  serious 
opponents  bad  the  muscle  of 
time.  They  could,  in  effect, 
talk  the  bin  out  a threat  it 
took  ministers  not  long  to 
see,  and  only  a little  longer  to 
succumb  to.  Thanks  entirely 
to  the  Liberal  Democrats, 
few  Tories,  the  goading 
Ackner,  and  a handful  of 
Labour  elders  prepared  to 
show  what  they  thought  of 

Mr  Straw,  government  man- 
agers saw  that  they  needed  a 
different  deal:  to  retain  the 
old  amendment,  in  exchange 
for  passage.  So  the  judges 
have  kept  their  discretion,  a 
vitally  important  principle 
has  been  retrieved,  and  the 
law  will  be  the  better  for  it. 

Michael  Howard  was  pa- 
rading the  airwaves  y ester 
day.  foaming  away  at  Labour, 
the  burglar's  friend.  This  set 
an  appropriate  epitaph  on  bis 
tenure.  What  began  as  the 
coarsest  of  politics  ended  that 
way  too.  Of  all  his  many  mea- 
sures, the  Crime  (Sentences) 
Bill  was  the  purest  essence  of 
the  political  rather  than  the 
judicial,  the  penal,  the  philo- 
sophical. or  the  even  half-con- 
sidered. All  he  could  find  to 
say  when  the  Lords  rose  up 
and  beat  him  was  that 
Labour  must  be  made  to  pay 
the  price,  which  was  his  ob- 
ject in  the  first  place. 

But  that  does  Labour  too 
much  credit.  It  is  precisely 
not  what  Labour  wanted  to 
happen.  So  thirsty  Is  Labour 
for  government  that  it  can't 
wait  to  behave  like  one.  jetti- 
soning even  its  own  rare 
piece  of  daring  if  that  will 
make  the  official  business 
run  smoother.  If  the  expecta- 
tion of  power  corrupts  that 
much,  what  of  the  stuff  itself? 


Meyer’s  empty  box 

Is  the  world  press  baffled  by  a country  with  a strong  economy  which  seems  set  to  dump 
its  Government?  We  asked  American  Stryker  McGuire  and  Italian  Marco  Niada 

F! 


IVE  years  ago  John 
Major’s  soapbox  had 
tallsmanic  proper- 
ties; the  Conserva- 
tives seemed  to  ride 
it  like  a magic  carpet  over 
Labour’s  lead  in  the  polls. 
This  year  it’s  just  an  aid 
scaflfed-up  box.  On  Monday 
the  prime  minister,  alter  the 
calling  the  election,  sets  his 
feet  on  the  box  for  the  first 
time  — and  what?  Reporters 
hear  jeers  and  taunts. 

The  Sun  lets  it  be  known 
that  it  will  be  backing  Tony 
Blair.  A poll  in  the  Daily  Tele- 
graph shows  the  Conserva- 
tives slipping  father  behind 
Labour.  And  then;  “Knocked 
Off  His  Soapbox"  reports  the 
Daily  Mall,  not  the  most  un- 
friendly of  papers,  in  its  Tues- 
day editions.  AH  in  the  space 
of  24  hours. 

Major  is  the  wan  who  today 
can  do  no  right  that’s  the 
moral  of  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  soapbox.  He  could  have 
the  rharisma  of  John  Kenne- 
dy, the  economy  of  Helmut 
Kohl  in  the  late,  eighties  and 
the  ferocity  of  purpose  of  Mar- 
garet Thatcher,  and  it 
wouldn't  matter.  His  problem 
is  those  18  tong  years  of  Tory 
rule.  He  can  snuggle  up  to 
Euroscepticism.  He  can  point 
alt  he  wants  to  the  economy 


(“Hey,  guys,  really,  look,  seri- 
ously ...”).  He  can  tinker 
with  education,  privatisation, 
pensions,  crime.  He  can  hurl 
Molotov  cocktails  at  the 
spectre  at  old  Labour  (imag- 
ine the  voice  of  the  pianist 
David  Helfgott  in  Shine: 
scary,  scary,  scary,  scary). 

Major  can  huff  and  puff  end- 
lessly into  his  blow-gun.  The 
poison  darts  just  bounce 
harmlessly  off  Labour’s  ar- 
mour-plated 25-potnt  lead. 
None,  other  than  Lady 
Thatcher  herself  is  reported 
to  have  told  fellow  diners  at  a 
private  chib  that  Blair  Is  "a 
man  who  won’t  let  Britain 
down." 

Of  course.  Blair  wfiOl  — 
sometime,  somewhere.  But 
what  matters  in  politics  is  the 
broad  canvas,  not  the  pointil- 
list touch  here  or  the  palette 
stroke  there.  Which  brings  us 
back  to  those  18  long  years. 
Let’s  set  aside  matters  of  cha- 
risma and  ferocity  of  purpose. 
The  economy  is  in  good  shape. 

Britain’s  is  the  strongest  big 
economy  in  Europe.  Unem- 
ployment is  down  to  &2  per 
cent  (practically  Irish  levels, 
for  heaven’s  sake).  Compared 
with  the  troglodyte  economies 
of  continental  Europe,  Britain 
looks  like  a free-market 
Nirvana. 


Does  any  of  this  matter? 
Yes,  of  course.  For  Britain. 
But  not  for  John  Major.  Yes- 
terday in  Berkshire  the  Prime 
Minister  said  that  "Britain  is 
booming,”  adding,  "We  must 
make  sure  that  is  not  thrown 
away."  To  which  most  voters 
will  surely  reply:  yeah,  right 
As  for  the  press,  it  heard  Ma- 
jor’s plea  not  to  throw  all  of 
this  away,  and  said  in  effect, 
“Yeah,  right  — and  what 
about  Sir  Gordon  Downey's 
cash-for-questions  report?" 

John  Major  is  not  entirely 
without  blame  in  this  epic  fell 
of  the  Conservative  Party. 
Few  people  would  quarrel 
with  the  idea  that  his  Govern- 
ment is,  at  the  highest  levels, 
a sterling  example  of  corrup- 
tion-free administration  (cf 
the  rising  sea  of  sleaze  in 
which  the  Clinton  White 


House  is  swimming).  But  the 
cash-for-questions  affair  and 
other  lesser  and  greater  trans- 
gressions during  the  Major 
years  remind  the  electorate  of 
what  it  instinctively  knows  to 
be  true:  that  power  concen- 
trated in  the  hands  of  a single 
party  for  too  to ng  tends  to 
corrupt 

s Call  it  the  Spice  Girls- 
theory  of  political  evolution 
(and -why  not?).  In  pop  music, 
18  months  is  a lifetime.  In 
politics,  18  years  is  long 
enough.  The  exceptions  that 
remain  out  there  in  the  world 
don’t  speak  too  well  of  politi- 
cal longevity:  Mexico,  China, 
North  Korea,  Cuba  ...)  One 
doesn't  want  to  make  too 
much  of  the  Sun’s  endorse- 
ment of  Blair,  opportunism 
lurks  even  in  editors’  offices, 
and  the  scent  of  a winner  is 


particularly  Intoxicating  in 
these  early  days  of  spring.  But 
the  Sun’s  plea  — “Give 
change  a chance"  — is  proba- 
bly a pretty  accurate  reflec- 
tion. of  the  way  its  gazillion 
readers  are  thinking. 

John  Major  may  well  be  the 
best  thing  his  party  has  going 
for  it  For  better  or  worse,  it 
doesn’t  seem  to  matter.  Brit- 
ons seem  to  have  decided  that 
as  far  as  Major  and  the  Tories 
are  concerned,  as  Labour’s 
mantra  has  It:  “Enough  is 
enough.”  That’s  a sentiment 
which,  if  Labour  wins  on  May 
Z,  will  come  back  to  haunt 
Tony  Blair  soon  enough  — 
just  like  John  Major’s 
soapbox. 


Stryker  McGuire  is  London 
bureau  chief  for  Newsweek 
magazine. 


Taking  arise 
before  the 

fall? 


IN  RECENT  months,  a 
fundamental  question 
has  been  hovering  over 
the  British  political 
scene.  The  question,  still 
unexplained,  is  this:  is  it 
possible  for  a party  in 

power  to  lose  a general  elec- 
tion at  the  peak  of  an  eco- 
nomic recovery?  The 
answer  — according  to 
polls,  some  of  which  show  a 
Labour  lead  of  25-28  per 

cent  — Is  yes.  But  the  fact 
that  this  is  happening  has 
no  satisfactory  explanation. 
And  . that  is  especially  true 
in  Britain  where,  unlike  the. 
rest  of  Europe,  the  economy 
bias  always  been  at  the 
heart  of  the  political  debate. 

At  first  sight  it  could  be 
argued  that  the  Conserva- 
tives <*an  fake  no  credit  for 
the  present  recovery,  which 
happened  as  a result  o£  the 
exit  of  the  pound  sterling 
from  the  ERM  in  1892.  Bat 
the  argument  is  weak.  The 
devaluation  was  a help  only 
to  a certain  extent  At  that 
time,  the  recovery  was  al- 
ready beginning.  It  is  true 
that  the  decrease  of  world 
interest  rates  helped  since 
then  to  keep  inflation  under 
control  as  happened  in 
Italy,  which  also  strongly 
devalued  in  1992.  But  today 
the  British  economy  is 
dooming  white  the  Italian 

one,  after  three  years  of  ris- 
ing exports  Is  now  stagnat- 
ing with  a rate  otwnempay- 
ment  above  12  per  MnLjthe 
same  as  France  and  jnst  a 
touch  above  Germany, 


which  is  nearing  II  per 
cent 

According  to  the  latest 
statistics.  UK  nn  employ- 
ment was  &2  per  cent  in 
February,  down  from  6.4 
per  cent  the  previous 
month.  It  could  be  argued 
that  the  statistics  are  dis- 
torted, that  there  is  still  a 
strong  structural  unem- 
ployment and  that  the  bulk 
of  the  new  jobs  is  part-time. 
But  there  is  also  structural 
unemployment  In  Europe, 
especially  among  young 
people  because  the  unions 
tend  to  defend  their  mem- 
bers. And  it  is  hard  to  claim 
that  the  1-3  million  jobs  cre- 
ated ttince  December  1992 
are  all  part-time.  Moreover, 
it  must  he  recognised  that 
inflation  Is  on  coarse  to  hit 
the  2.5  per  cent  government 
target.  A strong  perfor- 
mance in  the  services  is 
holding  in  check  the  trade 
deficit.  The  government  def- 
icit, which  was  the  dark 
Bide  of  this  recovery  is  now 
shrinking  dramatically  and 
will  be  below  the  Treasury 
forecast  of  £26.4  billion  for 
1996-97.  Looking  at  the 
wain  macroeconomic  indi- 
cators, the  economy  was 
very  well  managed.  Ken- 
neth Clarke  deserves  credit 
and,  in  private,  even  his 
rivals  acknowledge  ft 

But  the  real  economy 
isn’t  all  about  macroecon- 
o my.  It  could  be  argued  that 
the  British  industrial  base 
has  shrunk,  weakening  the 
country,  and  that  the  div- 


ision between  rich  and  poor 
has  increased  dramatically. 
The  first  argument  is  true 
but  it  is  nowhere  cast  in 
stone  that  a country  must 
keep  & huge  industrial  base. 
Its  decrease,  from  27  to  22 
per  cent  of  GDP  from  1979 
to  1996  has  been  matched 
by  an  increase  tn  the  ser- 
vices flrom  49  to  54  per  cent 
Moreover  the  quality  of 
services  Is  very  high  and 
Britain  nowadays  has  repo- 
.sitioned  its  economy  in  the 
most  promising  sectors  of 
the  future:  banking,  fi- 
nance, distribution,  adver- 
tising, media,  research  and 
biotechnology  are  all  sec- 
tors where  Britain  keeps 
ahead  of  Europe.  And  a 
huge  flow  of  foreign  invest- 
ments has  helped  the 
country  tn  remain  competi- 
tive in  traditional  indus- 
tries such  as  cars,  engineer- 
ing and  electronics.  As  for 
the  division  of  rich  and 
poor,  it  has  increased  but 
the  happened  all  over 


the  industrial  world  be- 
cause of  the  globalisation  of 
the  markets  which  disad- 
vantages the  unskilled 

labour  force.  The  gap  be- 
tween the  poorest  and  rich- 
est areas  of  the  country  has 
shrunk,  in  terms  of  income 


from  48  to  40  per  cent  and 
foe  budget  for  health  and 
social  security  has  in- 
creased since  1979  In  rela- 
tive terms. 

So  what?  Why  does  the 
electorate  not  acknowledge 
all  these  achievements?  My 
impression  is  that  it  takes 
them  for  granted  and 
thinks  that  New  Labour 
will  not  jeopardise  them. 
The  electorate  isn’t  Just 
looking  at  the  economic 
performance  and  wants  to 
take  a rest  from  the  Tories, 
who  want  to  extend  privati- 
sation to  social  services. 
Enough  Is  enough.  Is  it  the 
right  moment  “to  take  a 
holiday  from  history."  as 
Kenneth  Clarke  said?  The 
rest  of  Europe  is  actually 


striving  to  introduce  poli- 
cies that  were  implemented 
in  this  country  years  ago. 
But  why  vote  for  a party 
shattered  by  sleaze  and 
complacency,  bitterly  divid- 
ed on  Europe?  Why  vote 
Major  if  we  don’t  know  who 
will  really  be  In  charge  of 
the  Conservatives  in  May? 
The  alternative  is  there; 
Tony  Blair. 

He  is  brave,  he  changed 
his  party  and  accepts  the 
market  economy.  But  he  is 
against  its  excesses.  Market 
plus  solidarity.  This  is  the 
formula  which  kept  the 
Christian  Democrats  in 
power  in  Europe  for  half  a 
century.  It  has  worked  al- 
though now  it  Is  subject  to  a 
Conservative-oriented  revi- 
sion. Do  yon  want  to  swap? 
After  all,  Tony  Blair  may 
adapt  it  more  successfully 
to  the  British  reality. 


Marco  Niada  to  the  London 
Correspondent  of  the  Italian 
economic  daily  II  Sole  24  One. 


An  election  to 
put  hope  back 
on  the  agenda 


Ian  Aitken 


ft 


AIN  MacLEOD.  the  Tory 
inteUectu.il  whom  the  pro- 
foundly unintellectual 
John  Major  once  claimed  as 
his  role  model,  used  to  say 
that  Mac! end’s  Second  Law  of 
Politics  was  that  all  general 
elections  are  either  about 
hope  or  about  fear,  or  a con- 
flict between  the  two.  On  that 
analysis  the  1945.  196-1  and 
1966  elections  were  about 
hope,  while  the  1979.  1983, 
198T  and  1992  elections  were 
about  fear.  With  luck,  the 
1997  election  will  be  about 
hope. 

Certainly  hopc-versus-fear 
is  central  to  both  the  Labour 
and  Conservative  election 
strategies.  The  Tories  arc  in 
the  business  of  promoting 
fear,  with  the  simple  mes- 
sage: “You  think  we’re  awful, 
but  wait  till  you  see  the  other 
lot  Don’t  risk  it.’’ 

Labour,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  love  to  be  building  up 
hope,  just  as  Attlee  and  Wil- 
son did.  But  four  successive 
defeats  have  convinced  them 
that  they  must  first  dispel  the 
fear.  That  is  why  Gordon 
Brown,  by  nature  one  or 
Westminster’s  funniest 
speakers,  deliberately  sets 
out  week  after  week  to  bore 
listeners  to  the  Today  pro- 
gramme with  his  grarao- 
phone-like  promises  of  Cal- 
vinistic  fiscal  rectitude. 

No  matter  how  depressing 
this  may  be  to  people  like  Roy 
Hatter sley  and  bis  even  more 
improbable  new  ally,  Lord 
Joel  Barnett,  it  is  difficult  to 
argue  with  the  logic  of  Blair's 
case.  Roughly  summarised,  it 
is  that  Hattersley  and  co  can 
rant  on  as  long  as  they  Like 
about  the  need  for  higher 
spending  and  higher  taxes, 
but  if  people  won’t  vote  for 
them  tben  none  of  their  high- 
principled  schemes  matter 
tuppence. 

If  you  doubt  that,  reflect  on 
the  period  in  the  mid-1980s 
when  top  academic  psepholo- 
gists were  convinced  that  an- 
other majority  Labour  gov- 
ernment was  virtually 
impossible.  They  argued  that 
Labour's  bedrock  support, 
the  working  class,  had  so 
shrunk  that  the  necessary 
votes  were  no  longer  there. 
Fashionable  opinion  held 
that  what  lay  ahead  was  hung 
parliaments  and  coalitions. 

Mr  Blair,  alter  some  pre- 
liminary spadework  by  Neil 
Kinnock,  has  not  so  much 
adopted  this  thesis  as  turned 
it  inside  out  His  strategy  has 
been  to  transform  Labour  it- 
self into  the  kind  of  centrist 
coalition  the  psephologists 
painted  as  the  party’s  only 
hope  of  a return  to  qualified 
power.  And  the  essential  pre- 


requisite has  been  to  neutral- 
ise the  fear  which  lost  Labour 
four  previous  elections.  With 
luck,  enough  of  Middle  Eng- 
land will  now  join  with 
what’s  left  of  the  working 
class,  and  vole  for  hope  in- 
stead of  fear. 

As  I said  earlier,  it  Is  a per- 
suasive case,  and  the  clincher 
is  that  it  seems  certain  to  put 
Labour  into  Downing  Street 
with  a solid  majority.  But  it 
raises  one  serious  problem: 
can  a Labour  government 
elected  on  such  stern  fiscal 
rectitude  actually  satisfy  the 
renewal  of  hope  which 
brought  it  to  power?  The 
force  of  that  question  is  rein- 
forced LT  it  is  true  tas  reported 
yesterday!  that  Mr  Brown’s 
much  heralded  "windfall  tax" 
on  the  privatised  utilities  will 
only  yield  a measly  £3  billion. 

True,  a few  optimistic  Old 
Labourites  continue  to  hope 
that,  once  in  office,  Mr  Brown 
will  cast  off  all  that  dreary 
rectitude  and  go  on  the  spree 
like  previous  Labour  chancel- 
lors. Then,  they  hope,  it  will 
be  possible  to  provide  the 
benefits  which  the  voters 
thought  they  were  voting  for. 
But  this  isn't  just  unimagin- 
able. it  is  also  undesirable, 
since  it  would  involve  the 
new  government  in  breaking 
its  solemn  word  to  the 
electorate. 

It  is  Inconceivable  thnt  Gor- 
don Brown,  or  any  possible 
successor,  could  do  such  a 
thing.  The  stark  truth  is  the 
Brown's  promises  on  tax 
must  be  kept,  or  Labour  can 
kiss  goodbye  to  office  for  an- 
other 18  years. 

UT  NEW  Labour  must 
now  answer  two  f unde- 
mental  questions.  The 
first  is  how  it  was  that  Brit- 
ain could  afford  a welfare 
state  in  1945.  when  we  were 
virtually  bankrupt,  but  are 
apparently  unable  to  afford  it 
any  longer,  now  that  we  are 
vastly  richer?  The  obvious 
answer  is  that  we  can  afford 
it,  but  that  people  won’t  vote 
for  the  necessary  taxes. 

The  second  question  is  why 
not?  And  the  answer  is  that 
no  one  has  dared  to  crusade 
on  the  message  that  you  can’t 
have  decent  public  services  if 
you  won’t  pay  for  them.  In- 
deed, Lady  Thatcher  won 
three  elections  on  the  idea 
that  the  voters  were  morally 
right  to  prefer  low  taxes.  New 
Labour  hasn’t  even  tried  to 
challenge  her  case,  fearing 
that  it  was  too  popular  to 
buck. 

So  what  can  the  coming 
Labour  government  do  about 
it?  Clearly,  it  must  keep  its 
promises,  and  do  the  best  it 
can  with  its  ameliorative  pol- 
icies. But  at  some  stage  be- 
fore the  2002  election,  Blair 
and  his  ministers  will  have  to 
start  the  long  task  of  turning 
round  public  opinion  on  tax. 
IT  they  don’t,  tben  fear  will 
have  overcome  hope  yet 
again. 

(PS  In  case  you  wondered. 
Madeod’s  First  Law  of  Poli- 
tics was  that  all  politicians 
can  be  divided  into  bishops 
or  bookies.  It's  flm;  try  It.) 
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Willem  de  Kooning 

Art  and  craft  of  a 
modern  master 


ILLEM  de  Koo- 
ning, who  has 
died  aged  92. 
was  the  last  of 
the  abstract 
expressionist  painters  who 
dominated  American  art  in 
the  1940s  and  1930s:  and  for  a 
short  while  was  the  most  cele- 
brated of  them,  especially 
after  1952,  when  the  writer 
Harold  Rosenberg  invented 
the  phrase  "action  painting" 
with  his  dramatic  manner- 
isms in  mind. 

Like  his  friend  and  rival 
Jackson  Pollock.  Bill  de  Koo- 
ning knew  long  years  of  pov- 
erty and  was  then  affected  by 
sudden  stardom.  He  was  bom 
in  Rotterdam  and  first 
studied  painting  between  1916 
and  1925  at  Rotterdam  Acad- 
emy night  classes.  His  day- 
time Job  was  as  a decorator. 
Almost  to  the  end  of  his  life 
de  Kooning  used  white  like  a 
Dutchman,  and  some  people 
think  that  his  monumental 
paintings  of  women  are  those 
of  a 20th-century  Rubens.  Ac- 
ademic training  appears,  in  a 
perverted  or  caricatured  way. 
in  a number  of  his  portraits  of 
the  1940s.  And  his  native  Hol- 
land gave  him  his  first 
glimpse  of  modernism,  for  he 
grew  up  during  the  ascen- 
dancy of  Mondrian  and  the  De 
Stijl  movement 

De  Kooning  left  Rotterdam 
for  America  in  1926.  He  had 
happy  memories  of  a Dutch 
seamen’s  hostel  in  Hoboken, 
New  Jersey,  which  he  used  as 
a base  while  he  worked  as  a 
house  painter  and  billboard 
designer.  He  relished  the 
brushes  of  his  trade  and  an 
occasional  grossness  in  his 
application  is  sometimes 
traced  — not  without  the  art- 
ist's approval  — to  his  ex- 


tended period  as  an  artisan. 
He  did  not  commit  himself  to 
fine  art  for  a decade  after  his 
arrival  in  America,  though  in 
the  later  1920s  he  discovered 

artistic  life  in  New  York's 
Greenwich  Village  and  met, 
among  others.  Stuart  Davis. 
Arshile  Gorky  and  John 
Graham. 

The  Russian  Graham  and 
the  Armenian  Gorky  were 
both  more  troubled  and  more 
sophisticated  immigrants 
than  de  Kooning.  He  picked 
up  ideas  from  both  of  them, 
mainly  about  modem  paint- 
ing. Graham  talked  alas  about 
Freud,  surrealist  theories  and 
a hundred  other  matters.  He 
seemed  to  de  Kooning  an  in- 
tellectual master:  but  the 
Dutchman  was  not  much  in- 
terested in  theories  or  other 
people’s  mastery.  He  had 
many  doubts  in  his  life  but 
was  never  overawed. 

De  Kooning  became  a pro- 
fessional artist  when  he 
joined  the  Works  Progress 
Administration  in  1935.  Once 
the  WPA  put  him  in  a studio 
with  the  refugees  Jean  Helion 
and  Fernand  Leger.  "One  day 
1 looked  at  what  I was  doing 
and  I said  it's  as  interesting 
as  what  they’re  doing.  And  it 
was,  too."  With  Gorky,  he 
looked  in  at  the  first  meeting 
of  the  American  Abstract  Art- 
ists group.  They  flavoured  a 
rational,  geometric  art  a ten- 
dency much  reinforced  when 
Mondrian  arrived  in  New 
York.  De  Kooning  felt  admira- 
tion for  his  countryman  — 
“that  great  merciless  artist” 
— but  had  no  dose  associa- 
tion with  him-  His  own  paint- 
ing now  tended  towards  bio- 
morphism.  and  also  por- 
traiture. This  was  in  alliance 
with  his  best  friend  Gorky. 


Their  strange  portraits  dem- 
onstrate an  interest  in  Pi- 
casso. Ingres  and  each  other. 
The  pictures  are  half-touch- 
ing. half-whimsical,  portray- 
ing imaginary  brothers  or 
their  mothers.  De  Kooning's 
pictures  of  his  mother,  a for- 
midable Rotterdam  barmaid 
who  raised  him  after  the  dis- 
appearance of  his  father,  were 
probably  destroy ed- 

Such  paintings  raised  ques- 
tions of  personal  and  cultural 
identity.  Significantly,  nei- 
ther artist  was  able  to  bring 
them  to  a conclusion.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  1940s  de  Koo- 
ning was  more  at  ease  with 
portrait  drawing.  A notable 
pencil  study  is  of  Elaine 
Fried,  whom  he  married  in 
1943. 

Y THIS  time  de 
Kooning  was  es- 
tablished — 
though  it  did  noth- 
ing for  his  fi- 
nances in  the  enclosed  world 
of  the  New  York  avant-garde. 
In  1942,  he  showed  in  the 
exhibition  French  and  Ameri- 
can Paintings,  organised  by 
Graham.  Other  artists  in  the 
display  were  Lee  Krasner  and 
her  fliture  husband  Jackson 
Pollock,  whom  de  Kooning 
now  met  for  the  first  time.  All 
three  were  hung  beside  Pi- 
casso. Braque  and  Matisse. 

In  the  next  five  years  the  de 
Koonings  and  the  Pollocks 
made  husband-and-wife  paint- 
ing teami  in  which  the  wialg 
partners  were  spurred  on  by 
intelligent  and  no  less  com- 
petitive women.  Their  eyes 
for  new  art  were.  In  the 
phrase  of  the  time,  “in  front 
of  their  husbands”  — men 
who  were  utterly  dedicated  to 
painting  but  also  occupied 

De  Kooning’s 
Woman  paintings 
are  made  of 
grandiose  scrawls 
and  gashes, 
including  a 
collaged  film-star 
mouth,  and  are 
obviously  indebted 
to  billboards.  Titian 
and  Soutine  have 
also  been 
mentioned 


Woman  and  Bicycle,  a 
painting  by  De  Kooning 
from  1952-53,  now  in  the 
Whitney  Museum  of 
American  Art.  New  York 


themselves  with  other  aspects 
of  bohemian  life  in  the  10th 
Street  area,  mainly  boozing 
and  shouting  at  each  other. 

Among  Elaine  de  Kooning's 
sophistications  — which  in- 
cluded the  almost  fiashionable 
agony  of  not  being  able  to 
finish  an  abstract  painting, 
though  she  was  a rapid  and 
expert  portraitist  — was  her 
literary  work.  Her  interest  in 
modern  dance  had  led  her  to 
understudy  the  critic  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
She  also  contributed  to  the 
increasingly  influential  Art 
News.  These  artists  were  liv- 
ing In  cold-water  apartments, 
their  work  nncniH.  but  the 
atmosphere  of  uptown  Man- 
hattan was  not  far  away. 

De  Kooning  did  not  have  a 
one-man  exhibition  until 
1948,  the  annus  mirabilis  of 
abstract  expressionism  as  a 
whole.  He  was  then  44.  At  the 
Egon  Gallery  he  showed 
black-and-white  canvases  be 
had  begun  to  produce  in  1946. 
These  turbulent  paintings, 
conceivably  cityscapes,  have 
been  interpreted  as  Dan- 
tesque  visions  of  modern 
human  life.  However  ad- 
vanced the  pictures  were  in 
terms  of  current  taste  they 
still  evoked  the  figure  — 
through  that  calligraphic 
sweep  of  de  Kooning's  brush 
that  always  suggested  a per- 
sonal being. 

Tbe  Egon  exhibition  was  a 
triumph.  Its  largest  painting 
was  sold  to  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  Suddenly  de 
Kooning  was  in  demand. 
Later  in  1948  he  taught  at 
Black  Mountain  College, 
where  he  met  Buckminster 
Fuller — this  was  the  summer 
of  the  first  geodesic  dome  — 
John  Cage  and  Merce  Cun- 
ningham. De  Kooning  devised 
the  decor  for  their  first  Amer- 
ican performance  of  Satie’s 
play  Plege  de  Meduse.  in 
which  Elaine  de  Kooning  took 
the  leading  role. 

Back  in  New  York  he  be- 
came a founder  member  of 
the  co-operative  school  Sub- 
jects of  the  Artist,  together 
with  William  Baziotes,  Robert 
Motherwell  and  Mark 
Rothko. 

One  of  his  addresses  at  this 
school,  which  was  really 
more  like  a dub,  was  called  A 
Desperate  View.  He  was 
known  as  a violent  existen- 
tialist, anguished  and  iso- 
lated. It  is  true  that  de  Koo- 
ning’s canvases  bore  the 
marks  of  struggle  and 
reworking,  but  this  was  exis- 
tentialism de  luxe.  After  the 
black-and-white  series  came 
sumptuous  paintings  in 
roused  creams,  floral  pinks 
and  well-judged  yellows.  Ex- 
cavation, 1950.  is  known  as 
the  best  of  de  Kooning’s  paint- 
ings. It  dominated  the  Venice 
Biennale  that  year  and  was 
then  given  special  promi- 
nence in  the  1951  Moma  exhi- 
bition Abstract  Painting  and 
Sculpture  in  America. 

Was  he  really  an  abstract 
artist?  After  Excavation,  de 
Kooning  began  Woman  1.  It 
was  abandoned  after  18 
months,  then  resurrected  and 
finished  in  1952.  This  was  the 


De  Kooning . . . ‘some  maleficent  god  denied  him  the  special  rewards  of  old  age’  photograph  owutu  kastcri~e 


first  of  a number  of  different 
series  of  Woman  paintings. 
The  first  set  are  the  most 
ehniienging.  They  are  made  of 
grandiose  scrawls  and  gashes, 

Tnrlmiiwg  a rwllagpri  film-star 

mouth,  and  are  obviously  In- 
debted to  billboards.  Titian 
and  Soutine  have  also  been 
mentioned.  A more  straight- 
forward iwflwgncg  is  surely 
that  of  the  artist’s  wife: 
reiatna  bad  already  made  ex- 
pressionist paintings  from 
popular  imagery. 

The  Sidney  Janls  Gallery 
showed  the  first  Woman  pic- 
tures in  1353,  three  months 
after  Rosenberg's  absurd 
article  The  American  Action 
Painters  had  claimed  that  “at 
a certain  point  the  canvas 
began  to  appear  to  one  Ameri- 
can painter  after  another  as 
an  arena  in  which  to  act . . . 
what  was  to  go  on  the  canvas 
was  not  a picture  but  an 
event..."  And  then  de  Koo- 
ning's lavish  and  grandilo- 
quent touch,  which  at  its  best 
was  inimitable,  suddenly  ap- 
peared in  a horde  of  lesser 
artists.  Jams  raised  his  prices 
and  found  new  collectors.  De 
Kooning  was  followed  in  the 
streets,  especially  an  Saturday 
mornings  when  he  toured  the 
Greenwich  Village  galleries. 

The  years  of  de  Kooning's 
fame  coincided  with  the  de- 
cline of  abstract  expression- 
ism. hut  he  held  a level  of 
personal  achievement  For 
some  years  and  coped  well 
with  the  difficult  position  of 
being  the  nominal  leader  of  a 
movement  that  had  lost  its 
impetus.  His  paintings  were 
of  high  quality  until  about 
1937.  In  this  year  his  wife  left 
him,  though  they  were  later 
reconciled.  Elaine  de  Kooning 
went  on  to  her  celebrated 
non-portrayal  of  President 


Kennedy,  a picture  that  was 
abandoned  after  his  assasina- 
tion,  though  many  studies 
were  made.  Such  a meeting  of 
the  avant-garde  and  the  politi- 
cal establishment  was  a fail- 
ure In  other  ways.  Her  unset- 
tled brush  Called  around  the 
motif  of  the  leader.  The  im- 
pression was  of  vehement  yet 
meaningless  distinction. 

This  was  also  her  bus- 
band’s  problem.  De  Kooning’s 
paintings  began  to  look  in- 
flated. The  mood  of  the  times 
turned  away  from  his  gestur- 
alism.  Although  he  gave 
something  to  Jasper  Johns 
and  Robert  Rauschenberg  in 
the  late  1950s,  de  Kooning  was 
not  really  a precursor  of  pop 
art.  Roy  Lichtenstein’s  hard- 
edged  parodies  of  expression- 
ist brushstrokes  mocked  his 
touch.  No  new  abstract  paint- 
ing followed  his  example. 
Quite  suddenly.  1960s  art  iso- 
lated him. 


DE  KOONING’S 
response  was 
typical  of  senior 
American  artists 
in  his  position.  He 
got  out  of  New  York,  painted 
without  reference  to  his  con- 
temporaries and  communi- 
cated with  the  world  through 
retrospectives. 

Soon  after  his  move  to  the 
large  house  and  studio  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  de 
Kooning  left  the  Janis  gallery 
and  began  to  sell  directly  to 
wealthy  collectors  like  Joseph 
Hirschhorn.  In  1964,  Lyndon 
Johnson  awarded  him  the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Free- 
dom. The  emptiness  of  the 
gesture  was  sadly  appropri- 
ate. It  was  to  be  a quarter  of  a 
century  before  de  Kooning 
ceased  to  paint  During  this 
tirrw  the  formerly  vivid  exis- 


tentialist personality  was  in  a 
kind  of  retreat  though  widely 
regarded  as  the  world's  most 
distinguished  living  painter. 
Yet  atos.  he  never  painted 
with  the  conviction  of  bis 
New  York  period. 

A major  painter's  old  age 
ought  to  bring  special 
rewards  to  the  artist,  to  bis 
times  and  to  posterity.  Some 
maleficent  god  of  the  modem 
world  denied  these  benefits  to 
de  Kooning.  There  were  occa- 
sional paintings  of  majestic 
and  lyrical  power  but  the  his- 
tory of  de  Kooning's  later  art 
is  of  loss.  The  manner  was 
similar.  None  the  less  the  new 
work  wanted  in  authority.  By 
1980  the  effects  of  a broad 
brush  had  become  wraith- 
like. One  could  not  tell 
whether  exhibited  paintings 
were  finished  — not  because 
of  the  tension  of  old  but  be- 
cause they  were  so  dispirited. 

De  Kooning’s  loss  of  cre- 
ative power  when  working  on 
canvas  may  have  prompted 
his  interest  in  sculpture.  In 
Rome  in  1969  he  made  a few 
smalt  figurines.  Henry  Moore, 
visiting  Long  Island  a little 
later,  told  him  how  they 
might  be  enlarged.  The  result- 
ing lumpy  and  twisted  sculp- 
tures. shown  in  a return  to 
the  Janis  gallery  in  1972.  were 
compared  to  the  examples  of 
Rodin  and  Giacometti.  This 
was  wrong.  The  most  charac- 
teristic of  them  look,  ns  it 
were,  inside-out.  Their  model- 
ling reproduced  the  move- 
ments of  de  Kooning's  brush, 
which  tended  to  skirt  outlines 
rather  than  create  forms.  No 
other  sculptures  are  quite 
like  them,  nor  could  be. 

There  were  some  25  of  de 
Kooning’s  sculptures.  A sur- 
vey of  his  three-dimensional 
work  was  organised  by  the 


Arts  Council  at  thp  Serpen- 
tine Gallery  In  1977.  Shortly 
afterwards  one  piece  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Tate.  L*.  the 
1970s  de  Kooning’s  stature 
was  recognised  in  many  hon- 
ours and  museum  exhibi- 
tions. He  was  elected  to  the 
National  Institute  or  Arts  and 
Letters  in  1975  and  in  1979  his 
homeland  made  him  Officer 
of  the  Order  of  Orange  and 
Nassau.  The  most  significant 
of  his  retrospectives  was  or- 
ganised by  the  Whitney  Mu- 
seum of  American  Art  in  1984. 
This  subsequently  travelled 
to  Berlin  and  to  Paris. 

Inevitably,  the  emphasis  of 
the  Whitney  show  was  on  the 
abstract  expressionist  period. 
In  Europe,  however,  compari- 
sons were  made  between  de 
Kooning  and  baroque  old- 
master  painting.  It  might 
have  been  more  relevant  to 
put  him  next  door  to  the  art- 
ists of  the  CoBrA  group, 
whose  name  was  taken  from 
their  native  cities  of  Copenha- 
gen, Brussels  and  Amster- 
dam. Their  swirling  and  vehe- 
ment abstraction  resembles 
de  Kooning’s  canvases,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  late  1960s 
and  early  1970s.  There  was  a 
partial  retrospective  at  the 
Tate  Gallery’  in  1995. 

The  disastrous  effect  or  Alz- 
heimer's disease  on  de  Koo- 
ning's painting  has  never 
been  assessed.  The  must 
European  of  abstract  expres- 
sionists looks  today  as  a per- 
son who  looked  at  the  ocean 
outside  the  Long  Island  studio 
and  imagined  that  he  could 
sail  back  to  Rotterdam. 


Ttan  Hilton 


Willem  de  Kooning,  artist,  bom 
April  24.  t904;  died  March  19, 
1997 


Letters 


Jacques  Foccart 


Rihana  Bashar  writes:  I am 
writing  to  thank  you  for  the 
obituary  of  Notorious  B.LG 
(March  12).  I am  an  educated, 
intelligent  lady  who  has  an 
interest  in  hip  hop/rap 
music.  Finding  the  article  giv- 
ing more  than  just  a passing 
comment  pleased  me.The  sin- 
cerity with  which  it  was  writ- 
ten reduced  me  to  tears.  You 
provided  information  on  the 
current  ambiguity  in  the  hip 
hop  underground  surround- 
ing the  death.  I thank  you  for 
your  hrnarim  i ndedness  and 
equality.  Many  newspapers 
have  failed  to  provide  Infor- 
mation. merely  citing  that  a 
rapper  is  dead.  Hardly 
respectfiil  or  expected  from 
quality  press.  Black  or  white, 
mainstream  or  underground, 
big  time  or  «maii  time,  you 
continue  to  give  information 
regardless  of  what  the  “ma- 
jority" may  prefer  only  to 
read.  It  is  much  appreciated. 

George  J Allan  writes:  The 
death  of  C V Wedgwood  (obit- 
uary. March  ii)  brought  back 
memories  of  schooldays  long 
since  past  History  tended  to 
be  an  uninspiring  subject  in- 
volving the  study  of  dry,  life- 
less tomes.  C V Wedgwood 
came  as  a revelation.  Here 
was  a writer  of  serious  schol- 
arly works  that  were  informa- 
tive, interesting  to  read  and 
alive  with  enthusiasm.  New 
worlds  were  opened  up.  It  is 
probably  due  to  Dame  Veron- 
ica that  1 passed  my  GCE  A- 
level  in  history  with  distinc- 
tion. and  developed  an 
interest  that  remains  to  this 
day. 

Graham  Carey  writes:  How 
can  David  Selbourne  rail 
against  Michael  Duane  (obitur 
ary,  January  27).  the  head- 
master. so  accusingly  when 
neither  Duane  nor  any  post- 
war British  school  has  ever 
tried  out  any  thorough,  prop- 
erly staffed,  libertarian  edu- 
cational project  to  show  him 
right  or  wrong? 


France’s  shadow  in  Africa 


JACQUES  Foccart,  who 
was  at  the  centre  of 
GauHist-Ied  African  pol- 
icy for  40  years,  has 
died  at  the  age  of  83  with  his 
reputation  intact  as  one  of  the 
most  mysterious  and  power- 
ful officials  of  the  Fifth 
Republic. 

Foccart,  who  learned  the  art 
of  secret  government  during 
the  war,  was  Jacques  Chirac’s 
personal  link  with  the  ailing 
Zaire  dictator.  Marshal  Mo- 
butu, part  or  a continuous  role 
in  shaping  France’s  policy  in 
Africa  since  the  Independence 
years  in  the  sixties. 

But  despite  his  reputation 
for  using  dubious  and  often 
violent  methods  to  support  or 
overthrow  black  African  lead- 
ers, the  discreet  Foccart 
looked  anything  but  a Gallic 
James  Bond  as  he  dodged  pho- 
tographers and  interviewers. 
Small,  bald,  chubby  and  con- 
ventionally dressed,  it  was 
difficult  to  Imagine  him  as  the 
sinister  figure  described  by 
his  many  enemies  or  see  him 
as  a wartime  parachutist  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, famous  for  his 
secret  missions  in  occupied 
France. 

Foccart’s  elevation  to  the 
inner  circle  of  Gaullist 
“barons",  who  engineered  De 
Gaulle’s  1958  takeover  and 
prepared  the  main  lines  of  his 
home  and  foreign  policies, 
owed  much  to  his  attachment 
to  a colonialist,  paternalist 
past  Bom  in  the  French  West 
Indian  territory.  Guadeloupe, 
into  a Creole-speaking  settler 
fomily,  he  first  exploited  his 
attachment  to  the  French  Em- 
pire by  setting  up  an  import- 
export  business. 

But  like  much  of  his  genera- 
tion. his  ambitions  were  given 
a new  direction  by  the  war. 
Demobilised  as  a sergeant  in 


1940.  be  Immediately  joined 
the  Resistance  under  the  code- 
name  Binot  before  being 
recruited  for  the  Gaultist 
secret  service  In  London,  the 
Bureau  central  de  reuse  igne- 
ment  et  d’action.  After  a brief 
return  to  the  import-export 
business  in  1945,  he  refused  a 
parliamentary  career  with  the 
new  Gaullist  movement  but 
helped  De  Gaulle  establish  his 
Bassembiement  du  Peuple 
Francais  (RPF),  ending  up  as 
secretary  general  in  1954  just 
before  the  party  was 
dissolved. 

By  then,  he  was  already 
well  established  as  De 
Gaulle's  overseas  territory 
advisor  and  the  two  men 
remained  close  throughout 


the  general's  long  “desert 
crossing’*  before  the  Fourth 
Republic  collapsed  In  1958. 
Apart  from  accompanying  De 
Gaulle  on  African  trips,  when 
future  links  with  the  genera- 
tion of  future  black  indepen- 
dence chiefs  were  developed. 
Foccart  was  at  the  centre  of 
the  secret  moves  which 
brought  De  Gaulle  back  to 
power. 

From  1958  to  1974,  when  De 
Gaulle's  successor,  Georges 
Pompidou  died.  Foccart  held 
the  tide  of  secretary-general 
for  African  affairs,  a confiden- 
tial post  which  aroused  con- 
stant suspicion  of  French 
methods  to  maintain  loyalty 
from  its  former  colonies.  In 


effect.  Foccart  reactivated  the 
19th  century  Scramble  for  Af- 
rica, setting  up  a network  in- 
tended to  expand  France’s 
post-colonial  influence  and 
counter  British  and  American 
influence. 

In  1983.  when  the  policy  was 
being  pursued  with  the  same 
determination  hy  Francois 
Mitterrand’s  African  advi- 
sers, Foccart  said:  “We  have 
created  what  can  be  called  co- 
operation which  has  been  cop- 
ied by  the  entire  world.  No 
other  state  has  succeeded  like 
France  in  associating  its  pol- 
icy with  independent  African 
states." 

The  methods,  however, 
were  constantly  being  ques- 
tioned at  home  and  abroad. 


Working  closely  with  the  rest 
of  the  Gaullist  elite,  Foccart 
was  accused  by  critics  of  over- 
looking human  rights  abuses 
to  maintain  French-speaking 
dictators  in  power  at  what- 
ever cost,  a suspicion  that 
became  a blatant  fact  with 
French  protection  for  Mar- 
shal Mobutu  after  Belgian  in- 
fluence diminished.  Foccart’s 
crusade  was  inspired  not 
merely  by  a form  oT  paternal- 
ism or  obvious  commercial 
advantages,  such  as  control  of 
oil  fields  in  Gabon.  His  poli- 
cies ensured  France  a reliable 
lobby  in  the  United  Nations  at 
the  height  of  the  Cold  War 
and  an  invaluable  area  of  sup- 
port in  frequent  diplomatic 


collisions  with  the  United 
States. 

His  network  of  spies,  patri- 
otic informers  and  mercenar- 
ies. operating  with  the  en- 
couragement of  pro-French 
black  states,  was  constantly 
working  against  British  and 
American  interests,  notably 
during  the  Nigerian  civil  war, 
when  France  backed  Biafra, 
and  in  Zaire.  But  tolerance  for 
cruel  regimes  in  Central  Af- 
rica later  inspired  non-GauIl- 
ist  presidents  like  Valfery  Gis- 
card  d'Estaing  and 
Mitterrand,  both  of  whom 
quietly  sought  Foccart’s  opin- 
ions even  when  the  GauELists 
were  in  opposition. 

Most  of  what  was  known  as 
Barbouze  diplomacy  (after  the 
received  image  of  expeditive 
armed  Gaullist  spies  with 
beards),  remains  secret,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  Foccart 
wrote  a book  two  years  ago, 
called  Foccart  parle—  an  allu- 
sion to  his  legendary  silence. 
But,  among  other  underhand 
actions,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  he  oversaw  the  kidnap- 
ping and  disappearance  in 
Paris  of  the  Moroccan  left- 

wing  leader,  Ben  Barka.  in 
1966.  The  shadowy  Foccart 
was  also  considered  to  be  the 
“godfather"  of  the  Service 
d’ Action  Civique  (SAC),  a 
Gaullist  parallel  police  force 
set  up  to  fight  the  OAS  secret 
army  after  Algerian  indepen- 
dence 35  years  ago.  Thou- 
sands of  loyal  GauHists,  in- 
cluding former  resistance 
leaders  and  suspected  mem- 
bers of  organised  crime  syndi- 
cates, were  linked  to  often 
brutal  methods  of  suppressing 
opposition. 

The  SACwas  finally  banned 
in  1982  after  an  obscure  multi- 
ple murder  which  cast  a long 
shadow  over  the  reputations 


Foccart’s  network  of  spies  and  patriotic 
informers,  encouraged  by  pro-French 
black  states,  was  constantly  working 
against  British  and  American  interests 


Closet  official . . . the  secretive  Jacques  Foccart 


of  several  Gaullist  leaders,  in- 
cluding a future  interior  min- 
ister. Charles  Pasqua.  But 
Foccart  remained  untouched 
as  he  had  done  in  other  scan- 
dals such  os  the  alleged  hug- 
ging in  1969  of  a cupboard  in 
the  Elysee  to  listen  to  the 
interim  president  and  presi- 
dential candidate,  Alain 
Poher. 

“Foccart’s  commode",  as 
the  scandal  became  knnwn, 
would  be  a perfect  tide  for 
future  revelations  of  a closet 
official  whom  President 
Chirac  made  a grand  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  only  two 
years  ago  when  his  unpub- 
lished role  as  Mobutu’s  confi- 
dant was  at  its  height.  At  the 


time.  Fncrart’s  achievements 
already  appeared  in  tatters  as 
a now  phase  of  rhe  Scramble 
for  Africa  began  with  a resur- 
gence of  Auglo-Sitxon  interfer- 
ence in  France’s  most  pros- 
perous spheres  of  influence, 
but  he  merited  a reward  for 
total  dedication  and  an  exem- 
plary interpretation  nf  the 
French  civilising  mission. 

Foccart  had  suffered  from 
Parkinson’s  Disease  for  many 
years.  His  wife  died  before 
him. 


Paul  Webstar 


Jwcques  Foccart,  Frnnefl  civil 
servant,  bom  Auquat  31.  1913: 
died  Maicti  19.  199/ 


Birthdays 


Dr  Wendy  Baron,  director. 
Government  Art  Collection. 
60:  Anthony  Blond,  pub- 
lisher, 69;  Sir  Arnold  Bur- 
gen.  FRS,  president,  Acade- 
mia Europaea.  75;  John 
Cameron,  composer,  conduc- 
tor. 53:  The  Rt  Rev  Mario 
Joseph  Conti,  Roman  Catho- 
lic Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  63: 
Douglas  French.  Conserva- 
tive MR,  53:  William  Hurt, 
actor.  47:  John  Joubert,  com- 
poser, 70;  Madan  Lai.  crick- 
eter and  coach,  46:  Spike  Lee. 
actor,  film  director  and  pro- 
ducer, 40;  Frances  Lincoln, 
publisher.  52;  Dame  Vera 
Lynn,  singer,  80;  Axnadou- 
Mahtar  M’Bow.  former  di- 
rector-general. Unesco,  76; 
Paul  Merson,  footballer,  29; 
Marian  McPartland,  Jazz  pi- 
anist. composer.  77:  Pierre 
Messmer,  former  French 
prime  minister,  81;  Jennifer 
Montagu,  curator.  Warburg 
Institute,  66;  Margaret  Mor- 
rison. former  president. 
NUCPS.  73;  Brian  Mulroncy, 
former  prime  minister  of  Can- 
ada. 58;  Phillip  Oppenhelm. 
MP.  Junior  Treasury  minis- 
ter. ll:  Or  John  Rae.  educa- 
tionalist, 66;  Sviatoslav 
Richter,  pianist.  82:  Theresa 
Russell,  actress,  40;  Greg 
Searle,  rower.  25:  Clare 
Spottlswoode.  director  gen 
eval.  tKgas.  44.  Tim  Yeo  MP. 
former  Conservative  minis- 
ter. 52. 
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City  takes  fright  at  inflation  signals 


Workers 
mourn  loss 
of  textile 
jobs 


A VICTORIAN  hearse 
leads  a funeral  march  of 
# \trade  unionists  In  Great 
Yarmouth,  Norfolk,  yesterday 
marking  the  loss  of  textile 
Jobs. 

The  GMB's  clothing  and 
textiles  national  conference 
opened  in  the  resort  amid 
ffeara  that  the  migration  of 
weak  to  the  third  world  would 
destroy  the  British  industry. 
The  190  delegates  heard  that 
there  were  610,000  people 
employed  in  the  industry  in 
1979;  now  there  are  358,000. 

Des  Fandl,  GMB  national 
secretary,  said:  "Another 
50,000  are  due  to  lose  their  jobs 
hy  the  year  2000.  The  GMB  has 
called  for  a tripartite  approach 
from  retailers,  manufacturers 
and  unions  to  agree  a plan  to 
save  the  industry."  Social 
clauses  should  be  Inserted  mt» 
world  trade  agreements  to  stop 
workers  being  undercut  by 
third  world  exploitation. 

PHOTOGRAPH:  BRYN  COLTON 
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Rate  rise  risk  boosts  pound 


Larry  Elliott 
Economics  Editor 


THE  pound  rose 
sharply  on  the  for- 
eign exchanges  yes- 
terday as  failing  un- 
employment. rising 
namings  growth  and  buoyant 
high  street  sales  prompted 
City  expectations  erf  a post- 
election  rise  in  interest  rates. 

Dealers  marked  up  sterling 
by  more  than  two  pfennigs 
against  the  German  mark 
amid  intense  speculation  that 
the  cost  of  borrowing  would 
be  increased  by  either  a 
Labour  or  Conservative-  ad- 
ministration at  the  monthly 
monetary  meeting  on  May  7, 


six  days  after  polling  day.  Al- 
though six -figure  City  bo- 
nuses were  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  pick-up  in 
average  earnings  growth  to 
5 per  cent  in  the  year  to  Janu- 
ary, the  financial  markets 
took  fright  at  the  possibility 
that  inflationary  pressure  is 
building  up  in  the  economy. 

They  fear  that  the  rapid 
reduction  in  unemployment 
— which  fell  by  68,200  in  Feb- 
ruary to  its  lowest  level  in 
more  than  six  years . — has  re- 
ignited wage  inflation  by 
boosting  the  bargaining 
power  of  workers. 

Minutes  released  yesterday 
of  the  meeting  between  Chan- 
cellor Kenneth  Clarke  and  the 
Bank  of  England  governor, 


Eddie  George,  held  on  Febru- 
ary 5 illustrated  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  no  intention  of  I 
raising  Interest  rates  ahead  of 
the  election. 

With  the  Governor  less 
hawkish  on  rates  than  he  was 
before  Christmas,  the  min- 
utes reveal  Mr  Clarke  as  say- 
ing that  “growth  was  steady 
and  healthy,  and  in  his  view 
was  sustainable.  Cost  pres- 
sures also  remained  under 
control." 

However,  Kevin  Darling- 
ton, economist  with  ABN- 
AMRO,  said  that  the  jump  in 
average  earnings  growth 
from  4 per  cent  to  5 per  cent 
in  the  past  two  months 
showed  that  the  labour  mar- 
ket was  beginning  to  generate 


“signficant  inflationary  pres- 
sure". 

He  added:  “With  the  Bank 
stressing  in  the  last  Inflation 
Report  that  5 per  cent  average 
earnings  growth  was  incom- 
patible with  the  inflation  tar- 
get (of  2 Jj  per  cent),  pay  pres- 
sures will  now  head  the 
inflation  agenda  and  a post- 
election rate  rise  is  now  a rac- 
ing certainty." 

Simon  Briscoe,  economist 
with  Japanese  firm  Nikko, 
disagreed.  He  said  that- higher 
average  earnings  due  largely 
to  bonuses  suggested  limited 
inflationary  impact  from  the 
supply  side  of  the  economy. 
"Any  inflationary  pressures 
should  crane  from  consumers, 
but  they  have  to  date 


remained  price-sensitive,"  he 
said. 

The  Office  for  National  Sta- 
tistics said  that  its  jobless 
data  continued  to  be  distorted 
by  the  impact  of  the  Jobseek- 
er's Allowance,  which  was  in- 
troduced last  October.  Yester- 
day's figures  show  that  in  the 
five  months  since  October  the 
number  of  people  out  of  work 
and  claiming  benefit  has 
dropped  by  an  average  of 

65.000  a month  compared  to 

22.000  a month  in  the  five 
months  leading  up  to  October. 

Even  so,  the  ONS  said  the 
“recorded  unemployment 
falls  sustained  over  the  past 
six  months  suggest  the  rate  of 
fall  in  unemployment  is  now 
higher  than  it  was  in  mid- 


1996.  That  is,  it  is  higher  than 
the  15,000  to  20.000  per  month 
previously  reported  by  ONS." 

The  number  of  unemployed 
claimants  fell  in  every  region 
of  the  UK  last  month,  with  the 
biggest  percentage  falls  com- 
ing in  Northern  Ireland 
(0.4  points),  the  South-east, 
East  Anglia  and  Yorkshire 
and  Humberside  (all 
0.3  points).  Male  claimants 
fell  by  50,200  In  February, 
while  the  number  of  female 
claimants  dropped  by  18,000. 


Further  evidence  that  the 
outlook  for  jobs  is  Improving 
came  from  the  ONS  figures 
for  vacancies,  which  rose  last 
month  by  7,800  to  270#»  — 
the  highest  level  since  the 
current  series  began  in  1980. 


Tougher  tests  fail  to  halt  the  rise  in  long-term  sick 


Claimant  numbers  soar  as  Britain 
becimies^ck  man’ of  Europe,  write 
Chariotte  Denny  and  Philip  Chaimo 


1 ■■■HERE  are  more  people 
| oat  of  work  and  on 
I benefit  due  to  ill- 
health  than  there  are 
claiming  unemployment 
benefit  for  the  first  time  In 
the  quarter-century  since 
the  Government  Introduced 
payments  fra:  the  long-term 
sick. 

The  number  of  people 
claiming  benefits  has 
trebled  since  the  Tories 
came  to  power  from  about 

600.000  in  1979  to  1.79  mil- 
lion today.  France,  with  a 
slightly  smaller  workforce 
than  the  UK,  has  just 

430.000  on  long-term  sick- 
ness benefit. 

Figures  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Security 
show  that  the  most  rapid 
growth  has  occurred  since 
1992  — the  point  when 
claimant  count  unemploy- 


ment figures  started  to  fall. 
The  data  also  reveal  that 
nearly  half  of  those  receiv- 
ing invalidity  benefit  in 
1995  were  previously  un- 
employed. Some  commenta- 
tors suspect  that  the  rise  in 
the  sick  lists  is  disguising 
hidden  Joblessness. 

Professor  Richard  Ber- 
thoud  from  the  University 
of  Essex,  who  has 
researched  the  growth  of 
long-term  sickness  and  dis- 
ability claimants,  said 
there  was  strong  anecdotal 
evidence  that  in  the  early 
1990s  Employment  Service 
staff  were  encouraging 
claimants  to  shift  to  inva- 
lidity benefit  to  take  them 
off  the  politically  high-pro- 
file unemployment  regis- 
ter. 

The  Government  blames 
the  spiralling  costs  of  pay- 


ments to  the  sick  and  dis- 
abled on  a rise  in  malinger- 
ing, aided  by  soft-hearted 
GPs  signing  sick  notes  for 
“work-shy”  patients.  A 
new  benefit  regime  intro- 
duced in  1995  was  Intended 
to  cut  the  numbers  of  long- 
term sick  and  disabled,  but 
ministers’  expectations 
that  250,000  would  fall  the 
strict  new  medical  test 
have  been  disappointed. 

Ministers  expected  that  a 
quarter  of  a million  people 
would  fail  the  test,  adminis- 
tered by  Independent  doc- 
tors, Introduced  with  the 
new  Incapacity  Benefit. 

The  latest  figures  from 
the  Benefits  Agency  reveal 
that  while  160,000  people 
have  failed  the  test,  almost 
half  are  appealing.  With 
only  30,000  appeals  heard 
so  for,  nearly  half  have  had 
their  benefit  restored. 

A 1994  Eurostat  survey 
showed  that  the  UK  has  a 
particular  problem  with 
older  people  leaving  the 
labour  market  due  to  ill 
health.  According  to  the 


Unemployed  and  sick 


ao  V 1 


survey,  16  per  cent  of  UK 
people  aged  55-64  recorded 
that  they  were  economi- 
cally Inactive  due  to  111 
health,  compared  with  a 
European  Union  average  of 
just  over  6 per  cent.  In  Ger- 
many the  equivalent  figure 
was  2 per  cent. 

Economist  Peter  Robin- 
son, from  the  Centre  for 
Economic  Performance  at 


the  LSE,  suspects  that  inva- 
lidity benefit  has  been  used 
as  the  equivalent  of  the 
early-retirement  pensions 
that  have  allowed  unions  in 
other  European  countries 
to  negotiate  workforce 
reductions  through  pen- 
sioning off  older  workers. 

He  said  that  in  the  UK  the 
GPs  had  acted  as  gateway 
to  the  benefit  system  be- 


cause UK  unions  lacked  the 
clout  to  negotiate  similar 
early  retirement  schemes. 

Mr  Robinson  also  pointed 
ont  that  research  shows  un- 
employment Itself  is  bad 
for  people’s  health,  both 
physically  and  mentally. 
The  overall  increase  in  un- 
employment over  the  last 
15  years  may  In  Itself  ex- 
plain why  rates  of  sickness 
and  disability  appear  to 
have  increased. 

Professor  Berthoud’s 
research  shows  people  are 
finding  It  harder  to  leave 
the  sickness  register  for 
jobs.  He  blames  companies' 
harsher  hiring  and  firing 
practices  in  recession. 
When  there  are  a lot  of  un- 
employed workers  to 
choose  from,  marginal 
workers  like  those  with 
health  problems,  who  may 
be  costly  employees,  find  it 
harder  to  get  work:  "The 
number  of  invalidity  bene- 
fit claimants  rises  when  un- 
employment goes  up;  but 
does  not  foil  when  unem- 
ployment goes  down.” 


Tight  pricing  in  the  high 
street  helps  shop  trade 


Kingfisher  boss 
predicts  no 
spending  surge 
by  consumers 


Sarah  Ryle  and  Roper  Cowe 


OMPETITTVE  pricing 
by  retailers  fighting  a 
— softening  In  consumer 
spending  at  the  start  of  the 
year  has  boosted  activity  in 
the  shops,  official  figures  sug- 
gested yesterday. 

However.  Sir  Geoff  Mul- 
cahy.  chief  executive  of  the 
Kingfisher  retail  group,  pre- 
dieted  there  would  be  no 
surge  - in  consumer  spending 
before  the  end  of  the  decade. 

Sales  volumes  rose  last 
month  by  a buoyant  OJjper 
cent,  fairing  the  City  by  sur- 
" prise. 

Although  the'  annual  in- 
crease in  seasonally-adjusted 
retail  volumes  was  slower,  at 
M per  cent,  than  to  January, 
tt  was  greeted  as  a significant 


improvement  on  the  Christ- 
mas- period,  which  disap- 
pointed traders. 

The  data,  published  by  the 
Office  for  National  Statistics, 
suggested  that  retailers  have 
responded  to  lingering  con- 
sumer caution  evident  in 
other  authoritative  surveys 
by  squeezing  profit  margins. 

The  average  weekly  value 
of  sales  — at  more  than 
£3  billion  — was  4.7  per  cent 
higher  than  a year  ago.  but 
the  three-month  on  three- 
month  comparison  showed  a 
slowdown. 

According  to  City  analysts, 
the  increase  in  the  value  of 

sales,  not  seasonally-adjusted, 
slipped  to  5.4  per  cent  in  the 
three  months  to  February 
from  R4  per  cent  in  the  previ- 
ous three  months. 

"The  1990s  customer  is  in- 
creasingly demanding  and 
looking  for  real  value,"  said 
Sir  Geoff  Mulcahy  of  King- 
fisher, reporting  pre-to  prra- 
its  up  a quarter  to  £389  mil- 
lion, *1  think  we  can  look 
forward  to  low  growth  in  con- 
sumer spending." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  per- 


suade customers  to  spend,  he 
said,  commenting:  "You  have 
to  offer  real  value,  real  choice 

and  real  service." 

With  the  latest  official  infla- 
tion figures  due  out  today, 
both  the  current  Chancellor. 
Kenneth  Clarke,  and  his 
would-be  successor.  Gordon 
-Brown,  will  take  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  traders  are 
having  to  curb  prices  in  order 
to  maintain  demand. 

The  healthy  rise  in  volumes 
last  month  was  mainly  driven 
by  an  increase  In  the  house- 
hold goods  and  clothing  and 
footwear  sectors,  while  food 
stores  continued  to  lag  behind 
non-food  traders,  suggesting 
that  supermarket  price  wars 
are  set  to  continue. 

Simon  Briscoe.  UK  econo- 
mist at  Nikko  bank,  said: 
“These  data  suggest  that  con- 
sumers remain  price-sensi- 
tive and  retailers,  in  order  to 
move  stock,  have  to  be  price- 
competitive.  This  should  keep 
price  pressures  subdued-  as, 
in  this  type  of  environment, 
retailers  are  unable  to  widen 
their  margins  to  any  great 
degree." 


Norwich  policyholders 
get  surprise  share  issue 


John  Givens 


ORWICH  Union  is  to- 
day expected  to  join  the 
_ —windfall  payouts  bo- 
nanza by  announcing  free 
shares  worth  between  £600 
and  £800  for  its  three  million 
with-profits  policyholders 
when  it  floats  on  the  stock 
market  in  the  summer. 

The  first  mutual  insurer  to 
convert  is  set  to  surprise  the 
City  by  agreeing  to  include 
non-with-profits  policyhold- 
ers in  the  bonanza  with  each 
receiving  150  shares,  likely  to 
be  worth  between  £300  and 
£400. 

The  move  will  contribute  to 
a predicted  spending  boom  as 
an  estimated  £25  billion  is 
paid  out  to  members  of  the 
five  mutuals  joining  the  stock 
market  this  year. 

Britain's  newest  bank. 
Abbey  National,  has  warned 
the  convertors  to  expect  a 
huge  outflow  of  cash  from 
savings  accounts.  It  says  up 
to  £10  billion  is  likely  to  be 
withdrawn  and  deposited 
with  building  societies  offer- 


fCifP&Qi&c 


lug  higher  rates  of  interest 
once  mutual  customers  get 
their  free  conversion  shares, 
it  estimates  £130  billion  of 
firnds  are  locked  in  accounts 
with  the  five  building  societ- 
ies converting  this  year. 

The  Alliance  & Leicester 
looks  likely  to  be  the  first  to 
convert  after  yesterday  con- 
firming that  it  will  begin  trad- 
ing on  April  21. 

During  the  next  seven  days, 


qualifying  members  will  be 
sent  a shareholder  pack  In- 
cluding a free  shares  entitle- 
ment form  which  must  be 
returned  by  April  11. 

One  of  the  building  societ- 
ies set  to  benefit  from  the 
movement  of  savings  from 
newly  converted  banks  is 
Bradford  & Bingley  which 
yesterday  reinforced  its  com- 
mitment to  mutuality  by  an- 
nouncing a £100  million  bene- 
fits giveaway  package  for  its 
1.7  million  customers. 

The  deal,  which  doubles  the 
society's  existing  £50  million 
benefits  pledge,  comes  into  ef- ; 
feet  next  Monday  when  sav- 
ings rates  are  increased  by  up 
to  1 percentage  point  It  is 
also  expected  to  announce  de- 
tails of  better  deals  for  its 
400,000  mortgage  customers  at  | 
its  annual  general  meeting  on 
April  21. 

The  society’s  1996  results 
show  profits  after  tax  down  to 
£56.6  million  from  £107.7  mil- 
lion in  1995,  mainly  due  to  the 
£43  million  returned  to  cus- 
tomers through  its  original 
members’  benefits  package 
launched  last  March. 


Notebook 


Turbocharge  not 
enough  for  Tories 


m- 


Edited  by 
^ex  Bm^mmer 

JOHN Mojor  is  right  when 
he  suggests  that  the  econ- 
omy has  become  turbo- 
charged. Unemployment 
remains  on  a strong  down- 
ward trend,  even  if  the  fig- 
ures are  adjusted  to  lake  ac- 
count of  the  Jobseekers' 
Allowance:  retail  sales  have 
emerged  from  the  shadows 
and  average  earnings  are  ris- 
ing at  the  fastest  rate  seen  in 
this  economic  cycle. 

In  a different  era  such  condi- 
tions would  have  been  enough 
to  swing  the  election  Mr  Ma- 
jor's way,  after  all  the  late  Har- 
old Wilson  always  blamed  his 
only  election  defeat  in  1970  on 
the  distortion  to  the  trade  fig- 
ures caused  by  the  purchase  of 
a couple  of  jets. 

The  corollary  of  the  buoy- 
ancy in  the  economy  Is  to  be 
seen  on  the  financial  markets. 
With  Michael  Heseltine  busy 
claiming  boom  conditions, 
the  City  believes  that  the  best 
financial  bet  around  is  that 
base  rates  will  rise  immedi- 
ately after  the  election  from 
the  current  6 per  cent  Cer- 
tainly, as  the  latest  Treasury/ 
Bank  of  England  minutes 
from  early  February  show, 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank,  Ed- 
die George,  wanted  a quarter 
point  rate  rise  then. 
Following  the  latest  data  it 
would  not  be  that  surprising 
if  he  were  soon  to  be  seeking 
a half-point  or  more.  Many 
analysts  believe  that  rates 
will  reach  6.75  per  cent  by  the 
yearend. 

This  prospect  was  reflected 
in  the  financial  markets  last 
night  The  strengthening  of 
the  pound,  after  its  initial 
weakness  when  the  election 
was  announced,  is  based  al- 
most entirely  on  the  view  that 
there  will  be  a half-point  rise 
before  June,  increasing  the 
interest  rate  differential  be- 
tween London  and  Frankfurt. 
Even  if  the  rise  in  average 
earnings  is  considered  aber- 
rant, because  it  Is  concen- 
trated in  the  financial  sector, 
there  must  be  the  risk  that  it 
will  affect  the  norms  at  which 
wage  settlements  are  reached. 

As  for  the  political  fallout 
from  the  strong  economy,  it  is 
unlikely  to  be  decisive.  A 
whole  generation  which  expe- 
rienced the  boom/bust  cycle 
of  the  1980s  and  was  caught 
with  large  mortgages,  the 
wrong  kind  of  personal  pen- 
sions and  then  watched  the 
Tories  mismanage  the  exit 
from  the  ERM  have  joined  the 
long-term  disaffected.  There 
is  no  shortage  of  such  people 
as  a result  of  a flexible  labour 
market  which  has  added  to 
the  workforce's  insecurity. 


than  the  flagship  steel  pro- 
ducer British  Steel  arguably 
the  most  efficient  in  Europe, 
which  saw  profits  plunge  52 
per  cent  in  the  first  half  of  the 
year  as  a result  of  low  de- 
mand, poor  prices  and  a loss 
of  competitiveness. 

With  Krupp  now  hoping  to 
absorb  Thyssen  in  an  effort  to 
rationalise  Germany's  steel- 
making  capacity,  it  becomes 
even  more  urgent  Tor  British 
Steel  to  downsize  to  remain 
efficient.  All  the  indications 
are  that  It  is  to  seek  a sub- 
stantial cut  of  between  20  per 
cent  and  30  per  rent  in  its 
workforce  covering  the  whole 
company  from  those  who  fab- 
ricate the  steel  to  layers  of 
executives. 

In  monv  ways  the  timing.  In 
the  midst  of  a bitterly  con- 
tested election  campaign, 
could  not  be  worse  for  British 
Steel  as  its  actions  are  bound 
to  be  sucked  into  the  national 
debate.  Certainly,  tt  will  take 
some  of  the  gloss  off  Tory  job 
creation  claims  including 
those  of  boom.  But  it  also 
draws  attention  to  the  crisis 
bu  llding  over  the  strong  pound 
which  the  next  chancellor  will 
urgently  need  lo  address. 


Steel  alert 

THE  latest  surge  in  the 
pound  may  be  a joy  for 
those  planning  to  sit  out 
the  election  overseas,  but  is  a 
hammer  blow  to  exporters. 
None  will  be  more  affected 


Francophones 

THE  French  government 
must  love  France  Tele- 
com. First  there  was  the 
news  that  the  company  wants 
to  pay  a one-off  Fr37.5  billion 
(£4.2  billion)  into  state  coffers 
against  future  pension  liabil- 
ities which,  handily,  can  be 
counted  in  the  battle  to  meet 
the  single  currency  criteria. 
Now.  France  Telecom’s  role 
as  cash  cow  to  the  public  fi- 
nances assumes  even  greater 
importance. 

The  public  offer  for  sale  of  a 
stake  in  the  company,  likely  to 
be  in  excess  of  20  per  cent  is 
now  thought  likely  to  raise  as 
much  as  FrSO  billion.  That 
compares  with  an  initial  esti- 
mate that  the  privatisation 
proceeds  from  France  Telecom 
this  year  would  be  a rather 
more  modest  Fr25  billion. 

There  Is  many'  a slip  'twixt 
cup  and  Up,  however.  French 
governments  need  no  remind- 
ing that  market  sentiment  can 
change  at  precisely  the  wrong 
time.  The  first  wave  of  French 
privatisations,  for  example, 
ran  slap  bang  into  the  Black 
Monday  market  meltdown  In 
1987.  Nor  have  French  inves- 
tors had  the  easiest  of  rides  In 
subsequent  state  sell-offs, 
though  the  recent  rise  in  the 
Paris  Bourse  leaves  those  who 
have  followed  the  privatisa- 
tion programme  rather  more 
comfortably  placed. 

The  government  will  cer- 
tainly not  want  anything  to 
sour  what  is  set  to  be  France's 
biggest  ever  privatisation 
issue,  not  least  because  the 
company  itself  wants  to  see  as 
many  of  its  customers  as  poss- 
ible become  shareholders. 

There  is  bound  to  be  an 
element  of  political  uncer- 
tainty. The  current  adminis- 
tration has  promised  to  keep 
51  per  cent  of  the  company, 
with  employees  getting  an- 
other 10  per  cent  Even  so,  the 
Socialist  opposition  has 
mused  about  the  possibility  of 
reversing  the  privatisation  if 
it  wins  next  year's  parliamen- 
tary election.  Come  June  the 
French  treasury  will  have 
money  to  count  but  it  can't 
yet  count  on  bow  much. 


Aluminium  £tsar’ 
denies  smears 


Ian  Hub 

DAVID  Reuben,  the  so- 
called  “tsar”  erf  the 
Russian  alum  in  lam 
industry,  said  yesterday  he 
wants  face-to-face  talks 
with  bis  critics  in  the  feder- 
ation government 
In  an  exclusive  interview 
with  the  Guardian.  Mr 
Reuben  — whose  company, 
Trans-World,  controls 
around  40  per  cent  of  Rus- 
sian aluminium  production 
— denied  claims  that  he 
bankrolled  General  Alex- 
ander Lebed’s  election  cam- 
paign last  year. 

Mr  Renben,  who  is 
reputed  to  have  become  a 
billionaire  from  his  alu- 
minium business,  said 
Trans-World  had  been 

TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SEUS 
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Finland  7.91  Israel  5.34 


“hooked  in  the  middle”  of  a 
row  between  rival  political 
factions  in  Moscow. 

He  said  politicians  had 
fad  the  Russian  media  un- 
true stories  about  his  com- 
pany, in  an  attempt  to  link 
Trans-World  with  its 
rivals. 

In  response,  Mr  Renben 
has  taken  a series  of  adver- 
tisements In  the  Russian 
and  US  press,  warning  that 
threats  to  renationalise  the 
aluminium  Industry  will 
deter  foreign  investors. 

Mr  Renben  said  the 
attacks  had  worsened  since 
Boris  Yeltsin’s  illness, 
which  had  created  an  atmo- 
sphere in  which  any  poss- 
ible contenders  for  the  suc- 
cession had  been  smeared. 
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France  Telecom 
on  line  for  share 
sale  bonanza 


Outlook 


Mark  Milner  In  Paris 


FRANCE  Telecom,  or 
rather  its  owner,  the 
French  government, 
looks  set  to  cash  in  on 
the  stock  market  boom  if  mar- 
ket sentiments  remain  bull- 
ish. Between  30  billion 
French  francs  (£3.3  billion) 
and  Fr 50  billion  (£5.5  billion) 
worth  of  the  company's 
shares  could  be  offered  to  in- 
vestors when  the  company  is 
floated  in  June. 

Either  figure  would  make 
the  sale  the  country's  largest 
privatisation  issue  — Elf  is 
the  record  holder  — while  the 
higher  figure  would  be 
roughly  double  what  the 
French  Treasury  had  origi- 
nally pencilled  in  for  the  first 
tranche  oF  shares  in  the  tele- 
communications company. 


How  big  a stake  will  be  sold 
is  still  unresolved,  as  is  the 
final  price,  though  the  signs 
are  that  at  least  2Q  per  cent 
will  be  on  offer.  Anything  l«»« 
would  mean  that  either  chair- 
man Michel  Bon’s  hopes  of 
recruiting  an  army  of  small 
shareholders  would  not  be 
realised  or  allocations  to  in- 
stitutional investors  would  be 
so  squeezed  as  to  act  as  a 
disincentive. 

Pricing  France  Telecom 
will  not  be  easy.  There  are  In- 
ternational comparisons  — 
Britain’s  BT,  for  example,  and 
Germany’s  more  recently  pri- 
vatised Deutsche  Telekom  — 
but  the  French  company  is  in 
a state  of  transition,  not  least 
as  a result  of  its  drive  to  be 
ready  to  meet  the  challenge 
posed  by  the  opening  up  of 
European  Union  telecom- 
munications markets  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year.  Some 
analysts  insist  the  French 
group  would  have  to  offer 


C&W  negotiates 
for  global  tie-up 


Chris  Barrie 

Business  Correspondent 


CABLE  & Wireless  is 
set  to  form  a global  al- 
liance with  European 
and  American  partners  to 
challenge  British  Telecom 
and  AT&T  for  Incrative 
business  serving  multina- 
tional companies. 

With  BT  cementing  its 
tie-up  with  MCI  of  Amer- 
ica. C&W  has  opened  talks 
with  France  Telecom,  Deut- 
sche Telekom  and  US  car- 
rier Sprint  Communica- 
tions about  participating  in 
their  Global  One  joint  ven- 
ture. The  talks,  confirmed 
yesterday  by  France  Tele- 
com chairman  Michel  Bon, 
would  catapult  C&W  into 
the  global  league  and  give 
It  access  to  multinational 
accounts  for  voice  and  data 
communications. 

In  return  Global  One 


would  gain  access  to  CAW’S 
operations  in  Britain,  the 
Far  East  and  Hong  Kong. 

C&W  declined  to  confirm 
the  talks,  but  said  it  was 
talking  to  many  companies 
as  part  of  the  industry-wide 
restructuring. 

Global  One  was  launched 
in  February  last  year  and 
had  first-year  revenues  of 
$800  million.  With  30,000 
clients  in  65  countries,  the 
company  offers  multina- 
tionals a one-stop  shop  for 
telephony  including  ac- 
counting in  different  cur- 
rencies and  centralised  bill- 
ing. 

Its  two  rivals  are  a con- 
sortium led  by  AT&T,  and 
Concert,  the  joint  venture 
formed  by  BT  and  MCI. 
Concert  itself  is  poised  to 
announce  ties  with  Telefon- 
ica of  Spain.  The  link-up 
would  give  Concert  access 
to  South  American 
markets. 


shares  at  a discount  to  its 
European  rivals  such  as 
Deutsche. 

Yesterday’s  figures  from 
the  group  provide  only  a par- 
tial guide  because  of  the 
changes  it  has  had  to  make  as 
part  of  its  transition  from 
state  utility  to  public  com- 
pany. 

France  Telecom  has  had  to 
take  some  hefty  provisions 
against  its  early  retirement 
programme  and  a Fr34.6  bil- 
lion charge  against  a write 
down  of  assets,  including 
Fr20  billion  against  its  prop- 
erty portfolio. 

As  a result,  net  Income  for 
1996  foil  to  FW.1  billion  com- 
pared with  Frt.2  billion  in 
1995  — though  France  Tele- 
com reckons  that  pro  forma 
net  income,  which  is  a fairer 
guide,  came  in  at  Frl4.5 
billion  against  Frl4  billion 
the  previous  year. 

Mr  Bon's  strategy  for  mar- 
ket liberalisation  is  simple. 
Competition  will  help  to  grow 
the  telecoms  market.  France 
Telecom  as  the  dominant 
player  win  thus  be  the  biggest 
beneficiary. 

There  is  a little  more  to  it 
than  that,  however.  Mr  Bon 
has  tightened  up  the  group's 
management  structure,  nego- 
tiated more  flexible  hours 
deals  with  four  of  the  compa- 
ny’s six  unions  and  has  put 
more  of  France  Telecom's 
shrinking  number  of  employ- 
ees in  the  front  line,  dealing 
directly  with  customers. 

The  group  has  also  cut 
prices  to  the  point  where.  In 
fixed  telephony,  volume 
growth  last  year  was  not 
quite  enough  to  balance  the 
impact  of  cheaper  calls.  The 
decline  will  be  steeper  in 
1997,  Mr  Bon  said,  but  he  is 
confident  that  growth  in 
other  areas,  like  mobile  tele- 
phones, will  more  than 
compensate. 

On  the  international  front 
France  Telecom  is  lined  up 
with  Deutsche  Telekom  and 
the  US  group  Sprint  through 
the  Global  One  alliance.  But 
in  the  shorter  run  the  key  to 
France  Telecom’s  future  is 
likely  to  lie  nearer  home;  its 
ability  to  maintain  and  ex- 
ploit its  dominant  position  in 
its  home  market  against  in- 
creasing competition. 


Two  fronts  in  the  European  jobs  war 


Renault  president  Louis  Schweitzer  arrives  at  Beauvais.  France,  for  talks  with  Vilvorde  car  factory  union  representatives  photograph  joel  rosjne 

Steel  titans  talk  merger 


Ian  Traynor  in  Bonn 


GERMAN  industrial 
titans  Krupp  and 
Thyssen  agreed  a 
truce  in  their  take- 
over dispute  yes- 
terday and  are  to  open  negoti- 
ations today  on  a merger  that 
would  engender  Europe's  big- 
gest steel  producer. 

Chancellor  Helmut  Kohl, 
anxious  about  the  impact  of 
the  corporate  battle  on  his  po- 


Stay  in  style. 
And  stay  in  budget 
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litical  fortunes  at  a time  of  re- 
cord unemployment,  yester- 
day voiced  concern  at 
Krupp's  hostile  £5  billion  bid 
for  its  rivaL 

The  Thyssen  furnaces  went 
cool  and  thousands  of  work- 
ers poured  into  meetings  at 
Duisburg  in  the  Ruhr  region 
to  protest  at  Krupp's  tactics. 

Gerhard  Cromme,  the  com- 
bative Krupp  chairman,  made 
it  plain  that  he  would  return 
to  his  hostile  takeover  bid 
should  the  negotiations  open- 
ing today  with  his  Thyssen 
counterpart.  Dieter  Vogel, 
break  down. 

The  talks,  mediated  by  the 
government  of  North-Rhine 
Westphalia.  Germany's  most 
populous  state,  are  aimed  at 
fusing  the  two  companies  into 
a steel  giant  the  better  to  com- 
pete globally. 

In  a joint  statement,  both 
companies  hoped  that  the 
merger  blueprint  would  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  next 
week. 

Thyssen  employees,  al- 
armed at  the  likelihood  of 
large  scale  job  losses,  staged 
vigils  overnight  at  seven 
plants  in  the  Ruhr.  Ger- 
many’s traditional  industrial 
heartland. 

After  a three-hour  meeting 
of  6.000  Thyssen  employees  in 
Duisburg  yesterday.  Dieter 
KrolL  head  of  the  Thyssen 
works  council,  called  for  a 
return  to  work  pending  the 
negotiations  opening  today. 
“There  is  no  need  to  strike 
further  at  the  moment,"  he 
said. 

Parallel  to  today's  talks,  the 
Thyssen  works  council  is  to 


News  in  brief 


meet  union  leaders  from 
Krupp  in  Dortmund  In  an  at- 
tempt to  come  up  with  a com- 
mon response  to  the  dramatic 
takeover  and  merger  bids. 

"The  employees  are  ready 
for  more  resistance."  said 
Hans  Weirather  of  the  Thys- 
sen works  council,  sounding 
pessimistic  about  the  pros- 
pects over  the  next  week.  “We 
have  to  assume  that  jobs  win 
be  lost  both  at  Krupp  and 
Thyssen." 

The  post-war  German  eco- 
nomic miracle  was  largely 
forged  in  the  heavy  steel  and 
coal  industries  of  the  Ruhr. 
After  years  of  decline,  both 
sectors  are  now  fighting  for 
survival.  But  their  demise 
also  harbours  acute  dangers 
for  the  government  in  Bonn. 

Mr  Kohl  is  presiding  over 
the  worst  unemployment 
since  the  1930s  and  last  week 
thousands  or  miners  besieged 
his  offices  in  Bonn  in  the  an- 
griest protests  to  date  against 
his  social  and  economic 
policies. 

An  alliance  between  the 
coal  and  steel  workers  on  the 
streets  against  the  govern- 
ment could  seriously  hamper 
its  re-election  chances  next 
year. 

If  the  merger  talks  succeed, 
the  result  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  thousands  of  job 
losses.  If  the  Krupp  takeover 
were  to  succeed,  the  cost  In 
jobs  could  be  even  worse. 

The  Chancellor  ‘Tears  nega- 
tive consequences  for  jobs  at 
the  two  companies  as  well  as 
significant  deterioration  in 
the  social  climate,”  said  his 
spokesman.  Peter  Hausmann. 


Renault 
battle 
back  to 


Alex  Duval  Smith  In  Paris 


WITH  Renault  today 
expected  to  an- 
nounce losses  ex- 
ceeding Fr4  billion 
(£440  million),  the  compa- 
ny’s workers  last  night 
pledged  to  step  up  indus- 
trial action  across  Europe 
after  failing  to  reverse 
planned  job  cuts. 

At  a four-hour  meeting 
with  trade  union  represen- 
tatives at  Beauvais,  north- 
ern France.  Renault  chair- 
man Louis  Schweitzer 
refused  to  go  back  on  his 
decision  three  weeks  ago  to 
close  the  company's  plant 
at  Vilvorde,  near  Brussels. 
He  did  agree  to  discuss  the 
dismissal  terms  for  the 
3.100  Belgian  employees. 

The  11  staff  representa- 
tives who  attended  the 
highly-charged  meeting  — 
held  at  a location  chosen 
for  its  relative  geographic 
neutrality  — pledged  to 
step  up  the  campaign  of 
disruption. 


Karel  Gacoms.  a Belgian 
workers'  council  represen- 
tative. sold:  **A  chairman 
who  refuses  to  negotiate 
cannot  expect  much  of  a 
fixture  for  his  company.  He 
has  done  everything  to 
send  this  dispute  down  on 
to  the  streets.  If  it  i s unrest 
he  wants,  he  will  not  be 
disappointed.” 

Mr  Schweitzer  re- 
affirmed that  closure  of  Vil- 
vorde was  Irrevocable  but 
said  he  would  be  in  favour 
of  any  sale  of  the  plant. 

The  Vilvorde  cuts  — cou- 
pled with  2.800  redundan- 
cies at  Renault  plants  In 
France  this  year  — have 
sparked  strong  union  reac- 
tion. Today’s  announce- 
ment of  Renault's  losses  last 
year  will  be  coupled  with 
stoppages  in  France.  Bel- 
gium, Spain  and  Portugal. 

Renault's  deficit  — its 
first  for  10  years  — Is  seen 
os  symptomatic  of  a Euro- 
pean car  industry  burdened 
by  overcapacity.  Next  week. 
France's  number  one  car 
maker,  Peugeot-Citroen.  is 
expected  to  announce  simi- 
larly gloomy  results. 

The  staff  representatives 

— who  Included  trade 
union  representatives  and 
workers'  council  members 

— argue  that  Vilvorde  can 
be  saved  If  the  company 
cuts  working  hours  in  all 
its  European  plants  by  10 
per  cent.  Management  ar- 
gues that  Renault  produc- 
tion costs  are  too  high  spe- 
cifically because  its 
operations  are  too  dis- 
persed among  small  plants. 


Maker  of  the 
Yale  lock 
secures 
record  sales 

MflLUAMS  Holdings,  the 
IW  security  and  fire  protec- 
tion group  which  owns  Yale 
locks,  said  yesterday  that 
solid  demand  for  its  products 
had  helped  it  to  record  sales 
and  profits  during  1996,  writes 
Ian  King 

Williams,  which  launched 
an  agreed  £13  billion  bid  for 
rival  security  group  Chubb 
last  month,  but  was  turfed  out 
of  the  FTSE  100  on  the  same 
day,  hoisted  pre-tax  profits 
from  £228  million  to  £340  mil- 
lion. Ignoring  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  its  UK  building 
products  operation,  which 
has  been  floated  off,  and  from 
the  disposal  of  its  electronics 
business,  underlying  profits 
jumped  by  14  per  cent  to 
£231.4  million. 

Best  performance  was  in  its 
fire  protection  division, 
helped  by  higher  demand  for 
fire  extinguishers  in  the  US 
and  bigger  orders  for  aircraft 
fire  protection  equipment 

However,  Williams  said 
sales  in  its  security  division 
had  been  less  impressive. 

The  home  improvement 
division  enjoyed  sharply 
higher  sales  and  profits  in  the 
US  and  the  group  said  the 
British  DIY  market  was  also 
showing  signs  of  recovery. 

Sir  Nigel  Rudd,  group 
chairman,  said  the  strength  of 
sterling  was  having  some  im- 
pact on  profits,  but  he  was 
confident  of  making  "good 
progress”  in  the  year  ahead. 
Shares  gained  5p  to  334Vjp  on 
the  figures. 


L&G  to  propose  pension 
mis-selling  ‘guarantee  fund’ 


Financial  staff 


ANEW  proposal  designed  to 
bring  to  a bead  efforts  to 
resolve  the  pensions  mis- sell- 
ing scandal  is  expected  to  be 
unveiled  today  by  Legal  & 
General. 

The  company  win  propose 
that  the  main  private  pension 
suppliers  establish  a “guaran- 
tee fund"  to  assure  future 
pensioners  that  their  entitle- 
ments are  made  up  to  the 
level  they  would  have 
received  had  they  not  trans- 
ferred from,  occupational  to 
private  schemes. 

The  proposed  guarantee 
fund  flies  in  the  face  of  the 


procedures  adopted  by  the 
Personal  Investment  Author- 
ity. which  is  behind  deadline 
in  resolving  up  to  half  a mil- 
lion cases  of  pensions  mis- 
selling.  Some  experts  believe 
it  could  take  10  to  15  years  to 
sort  out  the  cases  using  the 
PIA's  methodology,  leaving 
people  uncertain  about  their 
retirement  fixtures. 

Under  the  L&G  scheme, 
each  of  the  main  pension 
companies  would  set  up  simi- 
lar guarantee  funds.  The  ad- 
vantage to  the  industry  is  that 
it  would  be  able  to  manage 
the  fund  itself,  rather  than 
paying  over  L*ure  amounts  of 
compensation  to  occupational 
schemes  or  the  regulator. 


Chemist  perks  up  the  City  with 
better  than  expected  figures 


UNICHEM,  Britain's 
third  biggest  drugs 
retailer,  said  yesterday  it 
hoped  to  add  100  pharma- 
cies to  its  chain  over  the 
next  year.  Unichem.  which 
was  recently  defeated  by 
German  rival  Gehe  in  its 
year-long  battle  for  Lloyds 
Chemists,  said  it  was  also 
looking  to  expand  in  Euro- 
pean drugs  wholesaling, 
writes  Ian  King. 

Jeff  Harris,  chief  execu- 
tive. said  the  group  ex- 
pected to  continue  expand- 
ing on  a piecemeal  basis, 
with  many  more  pharma- 
cies coming  on  to  the  mar- 
ket now  the  Lloyd’s  bid  had 
been  settled. 

His  remarks  came  as  Uni- 


chera  — which  owns  the 
Moss  Chemists  chain  — an- 
nounced an  18  per  cent  fall 
in  full-year  pre-tax  profits 
to  £40.3  million. 

However,  stripping  out 
the  costs  of  the  bid  for 
Lloyds,  underlying  pre-tax 
profits  jumped  by  8 per 
cent  to  £53.3  million. 

Describing  the  battle  for 
Lloyds  as  a “significant  dis- 
traction”, Mr  Harris  said 
Unichem  was  looking  to  the 
(inure,  adding  that  there 
were  considerable  opportu- 
nities elsewhere. 

News  of  the  figures, 
which  were  much  better 
than  the  City  hud  been  ex- 
pecting, sent  Unichem 
shares  up  lQ‘/,p  to  258V»p, 


Marley  builds 
core  profits 

Marley.  the  building  products 
group,  has  shrugged  off  weak- 
ness in  its  core  UK  and  Euro- 
pean markets  to  hoist  full- 
year  pre-tax  profits  by  84  per 
cent  to  £85  million. 

However,  ignoring  the  one- 
off  gain  after  the  sale  of  its 
automotive  business,  under- 
lying profits  grew  by  a less 
spectacular  12  per  cent  to 
£50.6  million.  Marley  shares 
closed  4’.  sp  blglier  at  I24p. 

Boost  for  ethical  bank 

Ethical  bank  Trlodos  doubled 
in  size  last  year,  helped  by  the 
1995  takeover  of  the  UK  busi- 
ness, Mercury  Provident.  The 
Dutch  bank,  which  special- 
ises in  lending  to  the  social 
economy,  saw  its  balance 
sheet  grow  by  more  than  hs»ir 
last  year  to  £162  million,  ;is 
operating  profit  before  tax 
rose  by  one-third  to  £542.000. 

Watchdog  eyes  Wkkes 

The  Wiekes  accounting  fi- 
asco, which  led  the  DIY 
retailer  to  restate  profits  uiul 
launch  a rescue  rights  issue, 
has  attracted  the  attention  irf 
the  Institute  of  Chartered  Ac- 
countants. The  institute  has 
referred  the  iiffalr  to  the  pii> 
fess ton's  disciplinary  scheme 

Vick  orb’  sharM  hit 

Shares  of  Vickers  lust  almost 
one-tenth  of  their  value  yes- 
terday despite  an  u per  rent 
Jump  In  fuli-yeur  pre-tax  prof- 
its to  £83.3  million.  Analysis 
said  thoy  were  concerned 
about  lack  of  new  defence 
orders,  the  flat  demand  for 
Rolls-Royce  e;irs  and  the  poss- 
ible Impact  un  earnings  uf  a 
strong  pound.  The  shares  feU 
22p  (o239p. 
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Tennis 


No  joy 


to  keep 
up  with 
Agassi 


Stephen  Blerley 
in  Key  Blscayne 

IT  SAYS  a good  deal  about 
the  nature  of  sport  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  na- 
ture, of  Fete  Sampras  in  par- 
ticular, that  the  world’s  un- 
disputed No.  1 player  earned 
£1  million  less  than  his  fellow 
American  Andre  Agassi  last 


Agassi  maundered  around 
the  world’s  circuit,  displaying 
little'  appetite  for  the  game 
other  than  in  his  own  country 
where,  arguably  in  keeping 
with  the  hncks-before-beauty 
Atlanta  Games,  he  became 
Olympic  champion  without 
ever  setting  foot  in  the  Ath- 
Jetes’  Village.  . . 

Sampras,  haunted  by  the 
death  of  his  coach  and  best 
frlepd  Tim  Gulliksan,  had  a 
difficult  year  but  emerged  tri- 
umphant at  Flushing  Meadow 
last  September  and  has  begun 
this  season  brilliantly  by  win- 
ning the  Australian  Open  in 
Melbourne  and  two  other 
titles. 

Yet  Agassi,  for  all  his  many 
frailties,  faults  and  downright 
perversity,  remains  the 
player  everybody  wants  to 
see,  never  mind  that  thou- 
sands of  paying  customers 
were  sold  horribly  short  for 
much  of  last  year. 

Sampras,  or  so  it  seems,  has 
to  re-invent  himself  every 
season  lest  the  great  Ameri- 
can public  should  forget  ex- 
actly who  he  is.  This  time  the 
Upton  Championships  open 
here  in  Florida  today  with 
Sampras  being  spoken  of  in 
the  hushed,  reverential  tones 
that  American  sports  com- 
mentators reserve  for  the 
retired  or  dead. 

The  attitude  seems  to  he: 
Okay  Fete,  we  know  you  have 
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Low-key  Biscayne . . . Goran  Ivanisevic,  left,  and  Tim  Henman  take  a breather  in  practice 


about  as  much  personality  as 
a stalk  of  broccoli  but  you 
really  are  one  hell  of  a cham- 
pion, and  we  love  you. 

Until  he  lost  to  Bohdan 
Ullhmch  of  the  Czech  Repub- 
lic in  Indian  Wells  last  week 
Sampras  had  been  undefeated 
this  year  and  in  all  probabil- 
ity will  be  right  back  on  track 
here.  But  the  real  buzz  will 
undoubtedly  occur  when 
Agassi  opens  up. 

British  eyes  will  focus  on 
Henman,  who  missed.  Indian 
Wells  last  week  with  an  in- 
jury to  his  right  elbow.  He 
has  been  practising  all  week, 
joining  a British  training 
camp  at  Del  Ray  Beach,  Flor- 


ida, where  many  of  the 
nation’s  talented  youngsters, 
under  the  supervision  of  the 
national  director  of  coaching 
Jeremy  Bates,  have  been  able 
to  play  against  Henman. 

After  a wonderful  start  to 
the  year,  with  his  first  ATP 
title  in  Sydney,  Henman’s 
form  has  dipped,  as  many  ex- 
pected given  the  greater  pres- 
sure. “I  accept  that  being 
ranked  as  highly  as  1 am 
means  the  guys  lower  down 
are  going  to  be  all  out  to  beat 
me  because  of  the  bonus 
points,”  Henman  said. 

With  96-strong  first  rounds, 
the  Upton  Championships 
are  the  largest  joint  tourna- 


ment for  men  and.  women 
combined  outside  the  four 
Grand  Slam  events.  All  32 
seeds  have  a first-round  bye 
and  Henman,  seeded  14,  will 
meet  either  Spain’s  Julian 
Alonso  or  the  American  Steve 
Bryan  in  the  second  round 
this  weekend. 

His  third-round  opponent 
should  be  Richey  Reneberg 
and  then  comes  a potential 
encounter  with  a third  Amer- 
ican Michael  Chang  who  so 
comprehensively  defeated 
Henman  in  Melbourne. 

Martina  Hingis,  who  won 
her  first  Grand  Slam  title 
there,  has  only  to  turn  up  for 
her  second-round  match  here 


PHOTOGRAPH:  JOHN  MARSH 

to  take  over  from  Steffi  Graf 
as  the  world’s  No.  1 woman. 

Graf  is  still  unable  to  play 
because  of  a knee  injury, 
which  slightly  detracts  from 
the  startling  rise  of  the  16- 
year-old  Swiss,  but  her  care- 
free tennis  has  so  enlivened 
the  women's  game  that  no- 
body is  likely  to  carp. 

Monica  Seles,  now  ranked 
No.  5 in  the  world,  is  due  to 
return  to  tournament  play 
here  after  three  months  off 
with  a brokpn  index  finger. 

England's  No.  1 Sam  Smith 
came  through  her  third  quali- 
fying match  yesterday  to  be- 
come the  only  British  woman 
in  the  first  round  proper. 


Racing 


Yeast  can  rise 
to  the  occasion 


Graham  Rock  on  the  turf  season  that 
starts  on  aflat  note  at  Doncaster  today 


Cf  ■ OT  with  a bang. 

but  a whimper”  is 
how  T S Eliot  de- 
scribed the  end  of 
the  world.  The  opening  of  the 
1997  Flat  season  on  turf  at 
Doncaster  today  might  not  be 
as  cataclysmic,  but  looking 
through  the  mundane  pro- 
gramme offered  on  a Thurs- 
day In  the  middle  of  March, 
Eliot’s  could  have  been  writ- 
ten for  the  occasion. 

This  modest  start  to  a new 
series  of  Classics  and  champi- 
onship races  is  not  the  fault  of 
Town  Moor  racecourse,  but  of 
an  industry  that  is  unasham- 
edly conservative. 

Half  a century  ago,  to  at- 
tempt the  Spring  Double  by 
trying  to  pick  the  winners  of 
both  the  Lincoln  Handicap 
and  the  Grand  National  was 
one  of  the  highlights  of  the 
racing  year;  if  you  had 
stopped  a dozen  men  In  the 


High  Street,  most  would  have 
been  able  to  name  some  of  the 
runners. 

Since  then  jumping  has  be- 
come increasingly  popular, 
both  as  a' spectator  sport  and 
a betting  medium,  and  now 
the  Festivals  of  Cheltenham 
and  Alntree  dominate  the 
spring.  Classic  trials  at  the 
Kemp  ton  Easter  meeting  are 
all  but  redundant,  having  lit- 
tle bearing  on  the  outcome  of 
the  Guineas,  and  most  Flat 
racing  aficionados  wake  from 
winter  hibernation  for  the 
Craven  Meeting  at  Newmar- 
ket in  mid  April. 

It  should  be  possible  to 
move  back  the  Flat  calendar 
by  a couple  of  weeks  and 
launch  the  new  season  on  the 
Sunday  after  the  Grand 
National,  with  the  Spring 
Double  decided  on  consecu- 
tive days.  The  start  of  the  Flat 
would  be  promoted  on  the 


Master  Oats  heads  the  54 
acceptors  for  Grand  National 


Master  oats,  one  of  54 
acceptors  for  the  Mar- 
tell  Grand  National  at  the 
latest  forfeit  stage,  heads 
the  handicap  for  the  big 
race  at  Ain  tree  a fortnight 
on  Saturday  following  the 
defection  of  Dublin  Flyer, 
the  original  top  weight. 
writes  Graham  Rock. 

Encore  Un  Pen.  Superior 
Finish  and  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
who  filled  the  places  be- 
hind Rough  Quest  a year 
ago,  were  also  withdrawn. 

Master  Oats,  the  1995 
Gold  Cup  winner,  is  now 
set  to  carry  list  101b  and 
will  run  only  if  the  ground 
eases,  and  in  his  absence 
the  weights  would  rise  by 
at  least  151b. 

Fantus.  winner  of  the 
Christies'  Foxhnnter  Chase 


at  Cheltenham,  was  an- 
other notable  absentee 
from  the  list  of  acceptors, 
along  with  Coome  Hill  and 
the  Becher  Chase  winner. 
Into  The  Red. 

Ladbrokes  make  Lord 
Gyllene  9-1  favourite,  fol- 
lowed by  10-1  Go  Ballistic. 
12-1  Suny  Bay. 

With  Sheikh  Mohammed 
requiring  Frankie  Dettori 
to  ride  Kammtarra  in  the 
Dubai  World  Cap,  Jerry 
Bailey  has  been  booked  to 
ride  Singspiel. 

The  American  won  the 
first  running  of  the  £4  mil- 
lion dollar  race  on  Cigar 
last  year.  No  jockey  has 
been  confirmed  for  John 
Gosden’s  Flemensfirth,  bat 
Gary  Hind  may  come  in  for 
the  ride. 


back  of  the  National  and 
would  benefit  both  from 
greater  media  coverage  and 
the  marketing  expertise  that 
leading  bookmakers  apply 
with  notable  vigour. 

Trainers  would  appreciate 
a slightly  later  end  to  the  sea- 
son. when  the  ground  Is  soft, 
enabling  them  to  run  late-ma- 
turing young  horses.  A new 
bet,  perhaps  combining  the 
November  Handicap  and  the 
Murphy’s  Gold  Cup  on  the 
same  weekend,  would  be  a 
possibility. 

The  principal  race  today  is 
the  Sporting  Life  Doncaster 
Mile  and  should  be  fought  out 
between  Yeast  and  Amrak 
Ajeeb.  The  latter  won  a valu- 
able handicap  at  Ascot  on 
his  final  start  last  season, 
while  Yeast  trailed  In  at  the 
rear  of  the  Cambridgeshire 
Handicap  field. 

Previously,  though.  Yeast 
had  taken  three  of  his  four 
races  and  he  has  more  speed 
over  a straight  mile  on  Cast 
ground  than  his  rival. 

John  Gosden's  Canyon 
Creek  has  won  his  only  start, 
a modest  maiden  at  Ponte- 
fract in  October.  He  is  well 
bred  and  capable  of  better, 
but  probably  not  quite  speedy 
enough  to  cope  with  Yeast 
(3.10)  today. 

Gosden  also  saddles  Mir- 
acle Kid.  the  likely  favourite, 
for  the  Back  A Winner  By 
Train  Handicap  but  I prefer 
Pennywell  (2.05).  who  has 
run  two  good  races  at  Wolver- 
hampton and  will  be  suited  by 
this  afternoon's  trip. 

Pennywell  is  a half-sister  to 
Gold  Blade,  the  mount  of 
Lydia  Pearce  in  the  Faucets 
for  Mira/Rada  Domestic  and 
Commercial  Shower  Equip- 
ment Ladies'  Handicap. 

While  Gold  Blade  will 
receive  expert  help  from  his 
rider.  Father  Dan  (4.10)  is  a 
more  Interesting  prospect  He 
goes  well  for  an  inexperi- 
enced rider  and  was  staying 
on  well  when  third  to  Sweet 
Wilhelm  ina  over  mile  at  Ling- 
field  last  time  and  looks  the 
best  bet  of  the  day. 


Doncaster  card  with  guide  to  the  form 
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(Newnurtat  laibcp.  Gd). 

MB*  Wfeh  loadan  intf  rlddeo  and  tool  toudi » art.  Mi  rt  A IB  MMid  Royal  Aeson  (Wohwtompajn 
laTl7tyhEp.&U). 

Channel  4 


3.40  UnUWMM  Duunw  VOKM  HANDICAP  mi  H E4(4*4 

301  351583-  DrVMAm>RUUIC*1«){D)nHo«m*esdft-7 — J)CMmhn(*)t 

502  622210-  SWWO 009) m PEwrnW JPHB«1 

30*  145368-  WEST  EES  QRL  {C02J  (D)  P Corn  &-4 KManl* 

*04  003151-  HUM* LAD(1SO)(OJR  Hannon 0-4 PMEddaiylO 

303  3T-  B3NOPSeOOTT(1TB)(D)MniJRa»aRfcnB-4 JFMMlB 

BM  1320-  OOMBIS  OUMY  (10T)(D)  B Maoftui  8-3 i — L Dettori  7 

SOT  421E0V- BALLYHOTE  (178)  (D)J  Barry  8-1 
308  «*-  JBH  KMOIfT  (220)  M W EeMBf 

300  302-822  OUITUASMnr  JACK  (2S)PHo*Uag8-11 

510  300-151  BRUTAL  FANTASY  (30)  (D)  J Eyn  0-10 

511  3-25121  eAONRTO  PUASE  (10J  (D)  hfin  Gay  Ketoway 
SIS  CKV9443  UWAR  MUSK  (S)(D)M  Unde  0-4 
SI*  56236-  OOLD  HDCS(130) M Chamon 7-10 
TOP  ROM  TIPS:  Stone  B,  Eaoer  To  PNwsa  7,  Bm  Led  a 

milieu  5-1  EUw»  LoA.7-2  Bcnopa  Cnm.  7-1  Bmni  Fansey-  »-i  &8«rTo  Pieeee.  BaHynnee.  »-i 
Gvn^OT  Glory.  T2-1  Casflo  AtfOr  JkA  H-l  WB*  Sri,  Loasr  IAnIc.  isnamn 

POM  OWIW-MSNOW  COURT:  Tracked  laeden.  led  o«r  « ou.  mtty.  met  HmgnUady  W (HemOton 
5HymdnaucLGdl> 

BJLHtt  LAIk  Trackad  madm.  tan  on  to  laid  dou  hone,  baai  KKcutan  Lad  B (NawmarM  9 nep,  Gd). 

JEAOBI  TO  PUSASU  Mada  at  ridden  out  tort  Btaas  Mafiie  00  (UiBflrtdS  dm.  a*. 

BAUYHOTEi  Made  a*,  nayod  on  wdL  bw»  DonaNi  Denar  OB  (Musaflbwgn  9 GOFbl 
OfHMBR5  GLORY:  h touch,  toatoo  aton  red  Dwell  room  IMUB  tet  7m  ol  IT.  S bartnfl  PwpauaJ 

MnDCAmHLU  Rnii  ni  wH.  3nl  rt  A fli  babM  Bold  Alfican  fHajdue*  S hep,  GOAd). 


4.1 0 PAUCETS FOR MUUMDA D08SST1C* COIMMCUL SHOWS nUnmLADOP 


2240-00  LOYEYOUBHUJONS  (45)  N T?rOJ«  5-10-11  — 
4T12-40  HANBH.(48)(CO)UieLItofTaa5-rO-rl 


« Ol  342060-  POROTT  ROHM  (133)  Mrs  J Ramaden  4-1V7 

M2  4(008-  TAW  none*  (1**)  H UcKNtor4-11-4  ... 

SO*  516000-  rtYDOTYE  (131)  R BesSmtc  4-1 V-4 
IM  40423V  BREAK  THE  WILES  (145)  (**«  M Pfeo  5-11-2  _ 
603  . 12210-1  ANGNL  FACS  (S)  (34b  ex)  (D)  P EvflCS  4-1 1-1 
606  00086-4  GOLD  BLADE  (16)  (D)  J Paaiia  S-YVB 

142340-  RBNM DOUOH (1«D m OL Uoora 5-W-11 

*08  

609 
BIO 
611 
61B 

613 

614 
613 
616 
617 
•IB 
•10 


IUOMB-  DESUIT  H0Bl*«(1T4)|ti)MniURewlay  5-10-11 
61116-4  DBS  BABY  (24)  (G)  (BP)  J Eyre  4-10  ~ 

2A4-  muNAnttttCE(208)B  Pneca  B-W-B 
MOD-14  TAMAPUC  (42)  (D)  S Dow  4-10-6 
4/3200-  POUHDAHED (IBS) P 

215-403  FATHUt  DAK  (37)  (Ol  Wsi  Gay  Ka0#»ay*-8-O 

430004  OEM  MPAH  (43)  HAlftary  4-0-11  

664640  qoMUA(1B)BCoriflyr  “ 


0/34660-  RASH  H TEE  PAN  (ISO)  JM0ora4H 
000-412  HOUSB  (46)  D MctaB  54-7 


r(3)1* 

Mk(B)ia 

deride  (5)  IB 
-3  Moor.  (3)17 


JCM4 
.CLrtn  (3)  11* 


naHVSanAIMD  AWAY  (163)  JP^rto  54-4  

WBi  InML  Rowal7,BmnkTh.lbda*3  

5-1  Rreafc  Tto  Rdcc.  6-1  Angd  Face.  7-1  Deeen  FlgMer.  6-1  Rota*.  HM  FaJiy  Dee.  GbM 

KM  aoBA  - BREAK  THN  BUUSe  Haadwy**  ou.  lad  find  tortono.  soon  dear,  beat  Bernard  tana  S 
Suao&PAMLM  wi  Nota.  nddan  out  bow  Cbartdgb  Lwe 

MS8BT  PfCHTBb  Lad  srtU  haaded  tawa  Snanuttoap,  kept  oa  «8.  W rt  ia  a rt  bertiid  Uiyani  8M« 
toSdrra.'a^Bd  on MG  tow  turita*  2nd  d it  M behlna  Geo  Spew  pommel  Whcp. 


fathkdahi  Hdd  up.  ndomS  ort.no  oalnsida  HiLWd#.2MbalitodSw«  nmalnln  [U^Beio  in 
Suhade:  Hendr/ay  ow  4 oil  am  pan  4Hi  rt  W,  IV  OJWnd  EngUb  hvader  (UogdaW  TmS  wo, 


4.40  HELTON BWOBIIAHEsN EDUCES *YO1aiC*A*0 
4 0- BUHIEIIG  TRUTH  (16#)  fl  Chariton  94  — 

2 33-H.Y  TO  11*  STARS  (1*3)  UJotoatanM 

604- ccr  THE  POINT  (1*0)  R RofifaBhead  #4 

KHAYAL  6 HU#  84  

4!-  Minmsoimei(i5E)Bi«04 
EDO- APIBL  JACKSON  pB7)  p DUon  64 
6-  ABB0lttEAL(1*0)Ur*  LSMM6-6 

„ 64-  TOI TOI  (1*X)  D ArtXlMrt  64 

TOP  POM  YIPSr  Ply  To  Tba  $tn*  8,  Bmrt  Sen-ee  7,  Qti  Tke  Pebd  6 

8-4  Ww'a&Mte.  11-4  Ry  To  Tin  sum.  74  KlnyaL  5-1  Gd  The  Port.  5-r  Bummg^Tnm.TM 

rwt_  DMDI  - RUUK  *0«cu  Chasod  laadar.  M a OUL  noaOBd  orw  If  OW. » artro.  2nd  d 1#,  8 

^JltSSuCTiatoTraekadSliitoSIdW  wBwtianwi»dL!ndo(i6,iibrtitodTayMef(Raitor7i 

Pnm»i.  mcMn*  «■ «»" 

gunmOTROTlii  £>.«*.  headway  o**r  St  ouL  waalanad  owr  n ou,  lOti  ol  19. 13  bafiald  E"6» 
(OenMr  n mto.  SIQ 


ToL 


Wincanton  National  Hunt  programme 


2.(3 
2AB  Dream  Mta 
3.13  Soedey  Beg/ 


OokpOoed  teflm.Yrl 
hi 


3AONMMV 
■4J»  Weet  Quay 


320  Noisy  Maar 


(14)  J Tie*  6-11-2 
D4B  COWJTM  CODHTHY  (18)  C Bamdl  B-1V2 
08-F4J  PERRNU  JACK  (10#)  DNkMhon  6-1 V2 


2. 1 5 BRiraiH  PHU)  SPbRTS  BOOBTY  NABUN  HWUU  ton  CtN7B 

! i 

* 

4 
B 
• 

7 
* 

B 
10 
11 
12 
18 
14 
TOPI 


(14)  (BP)  N ttandonon  7-114 
(eo)janorn6-iva 

P-6  HE  KNOW*  THE  BULB  (BS)R0ocHar  6-114 
B fflNALEA  (20)  Nte  S Edvards  5-1VE 
4 EaaaaHTLEaHHD(C1)DMctoilon8-1v-g 
3/48553  M0RDANC1 PBBICE  (14)  MM*  KoHemy  6-1 V2 
P2E  OYMTKWATni  (33)  RAIner  6-114 
004P5  PIPEH'SBOCKCl-gG  BaWng  6-11-2 
2 RUMOR  TOON  (14)  cuann  5-114 
5/4  CALLBBUIE  (26)  Mlai  H Day  8-10-11 
OSCONHT5  OPTM  CaffiNun  5-W-11 

10,  Hwitoine  Frtneea. 


44  UUtonrt  Legend.  5-1  Nardanca  Prince.  6-1  Entoartoiien.  10-1  Pipers  Rock.  12-1 
Gengamm.  Wng  01  Waimv  14nieniri 


2-45  OORTON  I 

1 V2214U  OREM  RTOE{10)DHdWlnn  7-1 V1D 

2 P-345UP  0IVUSACAU.(38)JOTart7-1T4 

3 RE4-F2  NAUHDODCA*nJE(1S)RAIner7-1V3 

4 40006P  POCADB  QAO(nK(37)  C Poplan  7-1V3 

0 PffUU-5  RADKHBBK(14)MCamrton6-1V8 
6 054EU5  IAN  DHnDCHAH8n(P0)  ABanawlVll-3 

TOP  KM  IE*  Dnem  Ude  % Ohm  A 06  7 

BeUtogi  4-6  Dwam  Hda.  74  Uahnod  Casbe.  6-1  Ghui  A CNL 12-1  Sni  Dtogn  Chanter.  Rdnchaek.  »-i 
Pocahe  Canlm..  limn 


3.1  5 SRWUT 1OTY  MMMHAL HANDICAP CHAaK(mnteurt) 3ea  I1 11  D|de  84,120 

1 63-442P  SUNLEY  BAY  (40)  (CO)  P Mchok*  1Vt24 Mte  P Curfcfl  (5) 

2 1125P3  KOUnDAND  (14)  QBdrtng  7-114 — A ailWnp  (T)  ■» 

3 34UP65  DANOBI  BABY  (9)  D fflllams  7-10-11 

4 VIAJVP  MHH TO  17(33) M Pipe  1V104  

TOP  TOM  TIPS:  Seeley  Bey  8,  Spring  TO  H T 

10-11 5ontey  Bay.  IVW  Foote  Emrd.  SI  Spring  Tot. 


-DOUBTFUL 

._!■  Pint)  (7) 


3.  50  HOrreONK  HABM  ONLY  NOWCS  HIIRIIU  2n  6f  C2JOS 


71F2K  NOTOQUA(U) D Nknolaan S1V6 
O50P  ABMYDORAN(22)l*SJHa«UB5-IVO  . 

Off-  AIMAL  (1053)  BPaUng  5-1 V8  

//50PVP  BOU)nBNe(*8)A8amwB-ri4 

■DCXBHB  FLYER  R Alow  S-1V0 


2 

3 

4 
3 

6 00  CASTIJE  LYNCH  (4DR  Aim  5-1  VO  

7 IP311/4  QLADY1  EMANUEL  (2B)  R Ppcoct  10-114 

B 0 OOBAIMO  (MOL  (1609  F Gray  MM 


-J 
-DJ 
.DM!  (2) 


OT 


a LADY  CAUJRNUHWnH  Day  7-1V0 -MI 

10  W6U-PPP  QUOTH  ORTH*  SUM(4a)NU)etoIi  8-1 M) --AopWe  BBteMi(3} 

11  3-44500  aUMAO  (21)  K Bailey  6-1  VO JNaNeN 

IE  634200  RBOALOM (42) C Banned 6-1  VO JRKmmN 

13  6 BCBDC  WATBU  (13)  N TWttton-DmlaiS-lVO — C UeweByn 

14  506  CONTRACT  DRUM*  (2OJPUnpHyV10-5 .WHAM 

13  0 LUNAR  BMB  (134)  A Chamberlain  V10-6 APomI 

TOP  KM  nPSr  MMoqa  a,  Seerdc  Waieie  7,  Arael  3 . 

■ddv  44  MMoqua.  1V4  Scene  waera.  6-1  Odnao-  W-i  Reg*  Gaai.  W-i  Goodtno  Qri.  Gtaoy* 
EmnuniwL  20-1  Limo>  Grt*  Ilmen 


4J20  aOHUROH  NOVICE  HONTBRV  CHASE  (am«Mn)  ton  HC1.17S 

1 221114  KURTS  TREASURE  (10)  (BP)  I BekflogS- 134  A I 

/2/An-fl  BOM-TOY  (38)(D) J Eipiaa  11-124 -JNoaLl 

25PPME  PBDOOAH  RB (8) G Ham  7-124 IRB(7| 

HASm  DONNWOTUN  Mn  D WBeuWbi  8-124 _J  PrNdkwd  (7) 


5403-44  NORTHHBI YILIAGI  (10)  Luke  Data  10-124  — ..  ...PAtore  llwtee,  (7) 

0/12352-  SALTO (340) WoU Bragg 6-04 — IDowkk(7) 

UOuM*  TD«  APACHE  (8)0  Carter  8-U4  ... DOUBTFUL 

///-6PFU  nnrsauuM  star  mo  canar  8-124 ... 2Jmee(7] 

YITALBOMO  M Dare  10-124 II  OlBIlQ  lire  (T) 

23F-  arsST  QUAY  (2B3)T  Long  1V124  J CrdakWe  (7) 

TOP  FOHMTIPSl  K6»e*eTMnim  8,  NwBiein  <W»N»  T.  towt  Qmy  3 

BeWngi  a-5  Mig  * 7/wifb.  7-2  Won  Qtny.  8-1  Some-Toy , KM  FtoMgao  Free.  Vital  Song.  T3-1  Sateo. 
16-1  MonnemVIBaga  Bneman 


10 


4.50  QUAKTOeX  HANDICAP  HORDLN  2n 

1 12VVT1  NORTHERN  SrARUONT  (14)  (CO)  M Pipe  b-l  Vll C 

2 PFFEOB  UNO'S  CROSS  (10)(CB)  A J WdMa  S-1V4 A 

901  EASY  UBIMMO  (46)  N HsakB  5-1VJ JBeKen 

TIDE®  DONTONBMNIDBBin (28) (D) R Hodgn 7-HVJ TOrncembem 

Si  Emy  Udeatag  *,  Nertbeni  UorlgH  7 

4-7  Kbnhem  SarflgbL  Vi  Eesy  uanoteg.  7-1  DortOemdonflnner.  Vi  Klno'i  Cnaa.  4 nm 


5 J20  LEVY  BOARD  BTAMDABD  OPEN  NATIONAL  HUNT  HAT  2M  Cl  ABO 

1 1 N0<SYNWIR(28)(C0i)DNetoteooV1V11 21 

2 FIVE  BOYS  R Hoflgos  5-1 V-4 TI 

3 LWWSnQNK  PHnto  6-11-4  ..  

4 UTTLE  BEAU  UnJ  Young  6-1 VI  Hr  A I 

5 LQNaSTOJtS  LAD  GEowerde  5-11-4 Hr  JTleoml(7) 

6 HUTBR  RMR  D Etevonti  6-1 V4 PHeBey 

7 HOMUIUA  Use  S Edwenlk5-11-4 NrTHHb 

b 3EEpmiPEnTYi*s9  5wmrmHiviv4 it  ana  , I ui  nm 

2 TOMMY  nCXLIGPrica  5-1 V4 Mtlffaia-Ttfi 

10  KBLI280R0  OWEN  RBudJor  6-10-13 BPowdi 

11  SALLY  SCALLY  A Hobba  5- 10-13 HrLMM 

12  06  SPLASH  OP  BLAKEMIY  (43)  S Kngrt  6-1D-13 SAdmw 

13  TBCHIRCAL HCWB G Horn  6-VM3  IMud 

14  DUWHCKS  DOUTTLE  F Tucket  4-1D-W NQriltnto(7) 

15  FXSTIVAl  A Jooei  4-Kl-ID SlfcNeM 

BaWoor  44  Notty  Umr.  4-1  uiptet  Rlrei.  KM  Rve  Boys.  UteaWork.  M-1  Longnuna  Lao.  Kefls&orn 

Queen.  14r— i i 


• Blinkered  for  the  first  time  — DONCASTER:  3.05 
Watercolour.  PLUMPTON:  5.00  Mr  Lovely.  WINCANTON: 
3.15  Fools  Errand. 


Plumpton  (N.H.)  runners  and  riders 


3JZ3  Oenant  Shirley 


BOO  Always  I 


Gekeo:  Dead  (mad  to  Sun  to  I 

ini  * ‘ 


2.25  PEA3N POTTABE HOUCK NURD4E toe 4ft«8M 

1 jOOFUF  BBLH  (TO)  T CBaay  6-1 V2 

2 

3 

4 
3 


^IANbCmUo 


(Hr®5  CLOCK  WATCHBt*  (86)  J Bridgar  B-1 V3  — 
32  EAU  DE  eOUMK  (30)  Mrt  L Rtcbanta  5-1 V2 

PP  nH«SAFMmrT7)P  K»19«r  7-11-S 

UOMP  KYBOVBHWI08(20)Rno«i6-1V2 

8236-3  UB  HUS  (10)  N Chaaea  B-1V2 


»(T) 


F NEARLY  AUL  810117(1 3)  S Earie  8-1 V2 
12000  PnOTOTYPE  (14)  GJotnon  Houghton  8-1 V2 
380  KNOTTHBK  (10)  John  Barry  7-10-11 


32-Q3P2  HAYLEI HACNC  (38)T  Caeey  £-16-11 

PHUSMTH  J Ftldi-Herei  8-W-11 
OP  JAHWB  HBST  (BS)  R feigfam  4-10-7 


TOP  POM  TIP*i  Em  Da  Ootogm  B.  Lord  IOa  7,  M 

aaM6-*LonHWa.S-gk(to6nUaalc.3-lEaiiDaCtilflgne.mjlPMlrtypa.SP-lK)Oe'«Haw"g«.>9‘t 
BemLNaartyWRlBlL  Ml— "* 


2.55  eoewwui  namrcap  chase  m a c23bt 

BP/WV  SfflWLK  ROAD  (3*7)  R Rdwb  10-1V1S 
6&-T2SS  #BIPLV(14)  T UcCtoverfi  8-11-8 


64B3&U  JOWAL  NAM  (IB)  RffSotoran  6-1 14 

52-WP1  PABLIAMNTAUAM  (13)  T Cany  IV1D4  .. 
PB41UP  OXFORD  OWU-  (ZS)  (D)  R CorBS  TO-IO-1  . 
UBRW>  YOUNG  A1PE  (32)  J Panreil  U-M-l 


08IFP41  REBAL  AURA  (10)  (M  U]  (CD)  00*^7-104  

4-POPO*  SALCOHBE  HARBOUR  (11)  P PNCMM 13-104 

TOP  POMlwai  Edtna  Read  8.  Jovial  Mm  7,  2Md7  * 

Betttow  fi-2  Jovial  Men,  74  RagN  Aura.  *-t  Pwflananarun.  5*1  Sun*  Rowlg-i  sanjay.  *■)  oocrd 
OKI.  Bimirrn 


3^5  MARCH 3UJJM0 HANDICAP HURDU Stall KS,t  11 
1 9tfP36  BATTLEfUPBttOCE (10)  TCeaey VIVID 
a V4G002  OSNSRALSUHUtY  (B)  PHedgN  6-11-4  > . 

3 P-3DU0F  TONAL  (4S)  R Ingram  5-W-13  — 


-5  Ryan  (3) 


4 F/IM»YAI««0WWLADC14)UBot»a  8-10-11 J« 

• 00/400  WSHAKAN  (48) T Wild 6-10-10 PI 

6 WPDM  ZADOK  (10)  J FTtsMteyM  5-104 - -P  Hi.liy  (3)  » 

7 PWRF-P  RUN BDBNSB0T(B) Mm LJanO  1D-1D4 DUdql 

B 643PW  SCALP  'EM  (17)  PPrdctwd  B-1M DrPPrttekenl 

3P-DPTKUNA(B]MreL  Jem*  5-104 SCMran 


10  PB6/-PPS  ABBP(B)J  Jojefd  6-164 

TOP  PORN  TIPto  OenarW  ShMm  6.  ItuBreMp  Bruee  7,  Tunial  6 

Mdv  3-1  Geaend  Shuler-  5-1  BaufeeMp  Bnxs.  7-2  ZtooL  4-1  lonto.  14-i  VatoonMigh  Lad.  20-1 
Tlgnna. Scalp  Km.  Ilimin 


4.00  W1ATHERB13  DATA  SUMCH  NOVICE  CHASE  2m  C2^00  _ 

1 0-12621  FLIGHT  UroTBUNT(10KD)T  Caeey  8-12-0 ' - DktMe 

2 0500014  FRDir TOWN (100) PBulei 8-1  VS TJMn*by 

3 0-PP3  UWIENEIOO  (17)  DWBlana  6-11-2 Mr  1 (toreek  (7) 

4 PSQP3U  BOBUS  PMDE  (17)  (BP)  C Popnam  7-1V?  Jto  R Tbemm  (•) 

B 000/46  TW  PAN  AIUT(31)  D GtouUI  S-1V-7 JPH—Uy(3) 

TOP  WM  DPfc  HjgM  Unileawd  9.  Blnenmekin  7 

BmtopviimyiLleuton»1.V1  Rabun  Pine.  12-1  U'w.wmcJC.  16-1  TtnPirA/ler  20-iFrun  TpwvJ 


4«30  WNLSRAN  HANDICAP  CHASE  3m  If  IlCyde  B2JKM 

1 U431P*  BLACK  CHURCH  (14)  (C)R  Rom  1V1V12 01 

2 2WSPP  PWOCaO(38)DOSrisn  HVKH WNaraton 

1 3S5P5P  JOKUl JACK OTR  DOM  13-104  DUdiy 

4 JllffLf  MARROW  BAY  (34)  A HOOM  W-104 — 

TOP  PORN  TIPSi  Hack  Oank  «.  Ptoeeda  7 

24  Buck  CnurdL  6-1  Jokw  Jort.  6-1  Shorn*.  Bay.  U-1  Pnoedo 


5.00  (jam  AMATEUR  HBWtPHAIgBCAPWWnUtaM  41  C2.1M 


3GS423  KHLYNAC (10)1) CMos r-IVffl  — JIHwimmOT 

FD/VOPOONERM  LUNCH  OTJMinNnyttS-ivfi NObgrtm 

41-15132  AUVAYSORWWE  (18)  (P)JUu0in»  6-1 V3  P OWeelto  (7) 

£300  BUMH  (41JR  Culttl  5-1V1 MApplafcy(7) 

PPCUU  UUCP*  OOLD  (20)  Iba  LR1C/iaida7-lD4 He  S Vtohory  (7) 

FPOU  NRLOVELYfll)  JNevlllP6-lO-i OlkPhal(7)* 

0004  PMMCE  OF  SPADES  (242)  A Ksttn  G-tS-1 O&mkJta  (7) 

ppm-  BAYIDH8PHHICN(21B)(C) UraJ9«4fB-194 J0aWatoto(7) 

M OPSi  ItoW  Hat  B,  Atari  Oneoer  7,  Hatlrah  6 

?-4  Kety  Mac,  64  Atwyyi  Greener.  7-1  Kmg'a  Gold.  8-1  Otoe  For  Lmriv  Pnrca  W StJadM.  10-1 


-,  M Q-  m MWh  1,  SHOW  BOARD, 

SffiSSJMEMM! 

TO^c^8ac^.«si.n.Trtw« EJT1  “■ 
ajh,  n_  2f  CUi  1,  THUMBS  UP.  H 
2,  PoMen  PrWo  (5-2);  *r 
fi-ita*F1f»KarwM  4 
MODBrtl  TOUK  (3.00.  Dual  P. 

1,  Ttuow*- 

E51JD.  Trio- E®  10.  CSF.  NRl  AWl“ 


shain.  OtvarShaptiorO.  Quafltalr  Riemory. 

ej»(»m»Hdto).l.M^o,,*o«m.C 

Maude  (7-4  fml:  a,  —■*;»"  t*-**  ■> 
* ' — --  (&-1).  7 ran.  3.  4.  U 


K^lTMrEUft  E£00.  Clio.  Du^PEtSO. 


w;C6.7B  _ 

jicKPonaagJifl. 

PULCCPOYi  E3&.CD. 


QUAJJPOTr  ES8C- 


rNId.  ) 


ZM  (3m  Cfcl:  1,  POXOROVIL  X Atpunj 

(16-in  LTwaN  0-1);  a. 

SM51jSfi?Si“"r55SSft 

Ueweuyn  (15-BtavK  2,  MdbuedrarB  MT-J). 
*i[  p|urt  r*—u,.  (7-ij,  8 ran.  lJL  IB-  (C 
Monodri  Tom:  OMi  M. 

Dual  R £20.70.  Trio:  E48.70.  CSP:  t17>«. 

320  (Etl  41  GUi  1,  BLUE  LI WNT,  Mr  M 

aSSwS-5);  X Ltoldafcer  MMo{1±4K 
Ij  imvm)  Tote:  Earn;  E2jn.  ezoo.  cim. 

Dual  F;  £3i  JO.  Trta  E3C  BO- C8P  E50 J9.  NR; 

WttsWtLad.  ] 


4M  C8m  HM*>  1,  ORANDOM  BOUUV 
VARD,  J Cuddly  (3-1  ]l  lav);  2,  Mawmri 
(100-30):  X Nototo  Cekxn  (l  0-1  >.3-1)1  lev 
Meg's  Memory.  8 ran.  3. 4.  (Mrs  J P/tman) 
iSSi  C3JttC1.M.  Cl  M,  P.70.  Dual  F:  EMO. 
CSF;CiaS7. 

AM  (2m  At  a#  1.  m SNMnLX  R 

jahnsorr  (4-1):  a,  Pbrariay  ID"?  fil-J  twlj 
x PrOto  Ntateh  (B-1).  9 ran.  8. 24.  (8  Earl*) 
TOW  fi«  Mi  Cl  JO.  tl  M.  Cl  OB.  Dual  P rA.80- 
Trio-'  E6.10.  CSF:  C13.80. 

SjOO  (3m>  1.  MAYDAY  LAUREN,  S 
Wynne  (5-1  r.  X SaoUnBe  Lad  (50-1  h X 
Itojmlnn  (16-11. 11-6  h»*  Hornma  dal F». 
11  ran.  4,  M.  (A  EMley)  Tola:  C7.80:  C2m 
CS.G0.  case.  Dual  If  Cl 27.10.  Trio:  C239m 


CSP  £222,99.  Wt  Ginger  Metal. 
PUUB*MTi£13.10.  QUADWriOJM. 


TOWCI 

2.10  (2<n  HhB.>  1.  DMRYBHLIX  Mr  S 

Durack  <33-1};  X (1 V4E  X 

Bee  nitru-Tif  DM  lav).  IT  ran.  6.  IX  [D 
wnittLns)  tow  EttJft  tarn  ri  g.  £ija 
Dual  P £32.00.  Trio.  MfiODO.  CSP  Cl  12. 58. 

X40  (Em  ildyde  Cl«  I.ORQOVWO,  R 

Dun»oody|i&-n  lav):  X 71  CTMI : X 

Jed  ■»  (5-2L  4 ran.  IX  4.  (J  Qlftord) 
Tow  ri.70.  Dual  P O0&  C5F:  riGG2. 

X10  (2m  V Hctte)i  I.TKETOLSBACM,  J 
Oatom.  (i  1-4  H Av):  X W*mi  S^*m  (i  va 
|i  lav);  X Bob’*  (7-<l  8 ran.  7. 21  (J 


Fansltowel  Tcrtfc  EL60;  £2.40,  £2£0.  Dual  F: 
£5m.CSF:£Bm 

340  (am  If  dm  1,  KAfBUSTOWH 
LADY,  B ailtord  (100-30).  a,  PM 
TVngUe  (ii-8  lav);  X flennam  Radk 

(10-1).  4 ran.  15. 4.  (G  Balding)  Toir  Cam 
£520.  Dual  F-  C4  00  C3F:  £7  71.  Nft:  Don't 
L/ghiUp. 

4-40  (Em  « CMi  1.  STAR  QATX  Mr  A 
Klnana  (7-1).  X MtolualMm  Lari!  (7-2);  X 
BnBlnser  14-7  lav).  4 ran.  4,  IX  (Mrs  R 
(awottO)  Tote,  taoo.  Peal  F;  £7  PQ.  CSF: 

XIO  (Am  « Hdto)l  1,  rronaivr AIR- 

WEATHER,  it,  A Ftogsrstd  (2-1);  X Lent 

Ttoeteto  (5-4  lav).  X PtoaMen  Mafcar  (6-2)  8 


ran.  l*.  aw.  (N  Handeraoni  (2, bo, 

C1.70.  £1  JO.  Dual  F-  £2.60  CSF:  £4.76. 
PLACBPOTT)  ESBB80  QUADPOT)  £137.70. 
• Qi-y  Upton  btcee  another  spell  on  Dm 
■IdeHnea  due  to  Uw  racurranca  of  me  injury 
lie  received  whan  nia  mourn  Cmu-YO  tail  at 
die  second  Inn  in  inn  Imperial  Cup  in  San- 
down  m days  ago.  "I  rods  at  the  weekend 
but  had  some  pam  and  on  Infection  in  my 
ear  so  1 want  in  aee  the  spngiauat  yester- 
day." axputnod  Upton,  who  has  ateo  been 
oannoa  ana  sutfemd  a Broken  coBar-tmio 
since  Chrtotmaa.  "My  speclallai  said  no 
would  have  to  discuss  the  matter  vritn  Dr 
Michael  Turner  (me  Jockey  Dus'*  cmw 
medical  outer)  BoTnra  passing  me  ni  in 
tldn" 


J 


Michael  Walker  makes  the  retreat  from  Monte  Carlo  with  Newcastle’s  chairman  Sir  John  -Hal!  and  leams  of  bold  rebuilding  plans ' ' 

The  Keegan  era  is  f i nally  over 


Anyone  who  doubts 
that  a new  era  has 
Just -begun  at  New- 
castle sbould  con- 
sider the  following  scenario. 
SCENE  ONE : Tuesday  lunch- 
time, the  foyer  of  Loew’s 
Hotel  in  Monte  Carlo.  Sir 
John  Hall  is  chatting  amiably 
with  British  reporters  when  a 
French  journalist  approaches 
with  a copy  of  L'Equipe. 

“I  see  here,  Sir  John."  he 
says,  "that  you  are  going  to 
buy  Matthias  Sammer." 

"Is  that  right?"  replies  Hall. 
“And  how  much  would  he 
bar 

"Five  million  pounds." 
“Mmmmm."  says  Hall  with 
a laugh  before  setting  off  for 
the  Palace  to  have  lunch  with 
Prince  Rainier  of  Monaco. 


SCENE  TWO:  Newcastle  Air- 
port. 15  hours  later.  Hull  is 
not  the  happy  man  of  earlier. 
In  fact,  as  he  storms  out  of  the 
airport  reception  area,  the 
words  "absolute"  and  “dis- 
grace" pass  his  lips.  Sammer 
Is  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

SCENE  THREE:  Wynyard 
Hall,  the  Newcastle  United 
chairman's  home,  yesterday 
lunchtime.  Hall  is  no  longer 
looking  back  In  anger  but  is 
"very,  very  optimistic  about 
the  future". 

Reflecting  on  the  events  at 
the  Stade  Louis  n,  Hall  admit- 
ted: “Yes.  I was  very  disap- 
pointed, especially  with  the 
second-half  performance 
when  we  were  outclassed. 
You  always  go  to  games  ex- 
pecting to  win  but.  as  in  the 


first  game,  we  were  depleted, 
missing  strikers,  and  we 
didn't  look  like  scoring  a goal. 

aTt  is  our  pride  that  is  hurt 
more  than  anything,  because 
of  the  nature  of  the  defeat,  but 
we  have  come  out  of  nowhere 
in  five  years  and  this  Is  all 
part  of  the  learning  curve. 
This  is  just  a temporary  set- 
back." 

Judging  by  the  buoyancy  of 
Hall's  tone,  that  may  wen  be 
the  case,  but  what  the  4-0  ag- 
gregate humiliation  by  Mo- 
naco spells  for  certain  is  a 
final  breaking  of  the  link  be- 
tween United  and  the  Kevin 
Keegan  regime  at  St  James' 
Park. 

While  Newcastle  were  In 
the  Uefa  Cup  and  the  playing 
staff  was  the  same.  It  essen- 


tially remained  Keegan's  ad- 
venture..Now  that  the  Mag- 
pies’ last  realistic  chance  of 
winning  a trophy  this  season 
has  gone,  it  is  clear  that  Ken- 
ny Dalglish  will  begin,  to  dis- 
mantle1 this  tram  and  recon- 
struct another  that  he  can  call 
his  own. 

"In  a sense  this  is  the  end  of 
the  Kevin  Keegan  era,”  Hall 
declared.  “That's  probably  it 
for  the  team  assembled  by 
Kevin.  But  team  selection  is 
down  to  Kenny  and  I know  he 
is  looking  at  the  players 
closely.” 

Clearly  he  is  observing 
other  players  too.  The  New- 
castle manager  did  not  return 
home  with  the  rest  of  the 
party  hut  travelled  to  Turin 
with  his  assistant  Terry 


McDermott  to, watch  last 

night's  Juven  his -Rosenborg 
match. 

There  have  been  doubts 
whether  Newcastle,  £46  mil- 
lion in  debt  and  with  a share 
flotation  forthcoming,  canaf-' 
ford  a rebuilding  programme. 
“The  City  will  impose  finan- 
cial disciplines  but  that's  a 
good  thing,”  said  Hall.  “The 
manager  of  Newcastle  United 
has  always  been-backed  by 
this  board.” 

These  are  encouraging 
words  and,,  if  backed  by 
prompt  action,  this  could-  be 
where  Sammer  re-enters  the 
equation.  At  this  stage  the  Ger- 
man international's  connec- 
tion with  Newcastle  Is  nothing 
more  than  paper  talk  but,  tf 
HalTs  European  ambitions  are 


to  be  fulfilled,  then  Sammer  is 
the  calibre  oT  player  Newcastle 
must  attract  ~ 

The  money.  It  appears,  Is 
there  to  acquire -them  and 
Dalglish,  whose  lack  of  rap- 
port with  the  fans  is  still  no- 
ticeable, is . regarded  never- 
theless as  the  man  for  the  job. 
“]Kenny  needs  to  be  given 
time."  said  Hall,  “bat  fitting 
dawn  face  to  face  and  talking 
.with  him,  Tm  very,  very 
impressed."  ■ 

•T  As  for  Hah,  he  will  remain 
active  within  the  Newcastle 
hierarchy  and  has  earmarked 
£10  million  of  flotation  cash  to 
invest  in  a proposed  soccer 
academy.  ' 

“That  ia  my  particular  role 
and  I am  keen  to  get  It  right. 
Monaco  were  quicker,  titter 


Hall . . . angry/then  hopeful  - 


and  had  better.baB  akfllsfhan. 
us.  I was  talking  .to  Chris 
Waddle  afterwards  about  how 
we  examinetheseslnlls. 

“Do  we  have  the  coaches  in 
England  to  • do!  that?  He  .said 
that  each  of  "the  Juniors  at 
Auxerre  could  play- any- 
where, not-  Just  in  fixed  posi- 
tions. I think  .we.  have  a lot  to 
leamftqm  the  Continentals”  . 

If  Newcastle  can  do  that, 
the  Monte  Carlo,  experience 
can  represent  hot’ordy  an  end 
but  also  a beginning. 


Premiership:  Chelsea  1 , Southampton  0 

Zola  class 
puts  Saints 
bottom 


Martin  Thorpe 


A STUNNING  goal  by 
Gianfranco  Zola  last 
night  consigned 
Southampton  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Premiership  for 
the  first  time  this  season.  The 
Italian's  strike  was  an  oasis 
in  the  desert  that  was  Chel- 
sea's performance,  but  the 
home  side  nonetheless  moved 
up  to  fifth  In  the  table  and 
within  touching  distance  of  a 
Uefa  Cup  place. 

The  travelling  Southamp- 
ton support  had  begun  the 
match  with  their  favourite 
chant  “Le  Tiss.  Le  Tiss,  Matt, 
Le  Matt  Le  Tiss.  He  gets  the 
ball  and  takes  the  . . But  he 
was  not  getting  much  of  the 
ball:  he  was  on  the  bench 
after  being  dropped. 

Witb  matters  at  the  wrong 
end  of  the  table  getting  worry- 
ing for  Southampton,  Graeme 
Soilness  bad  decided  to  trade 
the  England  international's 
class  for  some  bite  and  buzz 
and  for  much  of  the  first  half 
the  ploy  worked.  * 

' Southampton,  with  just  one 
win  in  their  eight  league 
games  before  last  night, 
threatened  the  Chelsea  goal 
with  uncomfortable  regular- 
ity for  the  home  side. 

Berkovic,  Le  Tissier's 
replacement,  penetrated 
down  the  right  but  everyone 


missed  his  cross,  Ostenstad 
fired  in  a header  and  Evans 
tired  In  a couple  or  long-range 
shots,  the  second  of  which 
Grodas  did  well  to  save  low 
down  by  his  far  post 

But  having  done  so  much 
right  Southampton  committed 
a mortal  sin.  They  gave  Zola 
too  much  space  in  sight  of 
goal.  Not  much,  but  the  little 
Italian  does  not  need  much. 

Grodas's  long  kick  found 
Hughes  deep  in  the  Southamp- 
ton half  and  his  headed  lay-off 
landed  at  Zola's  feet  on  the 
edge  of  the  area.  Fatally,  there 
was  no  stripe-shlrted  defender 
within  tackling  'range.  The 
£45  million  international  took 
one  look  at  the  situation, 
grinned  Inwardly  to  himself 
and  tired  an  unstoppable  shot 
to  Taylor's  right  for  his  Util 
goal  of  the  season. 

Di  Matteo  and  Mark 
Hughes  both  went  close  for 
Chelsea  but  Le  Tlssler-less 
Southampton  went  in  for  the 
break  knowing  that  what  sep- 
arated the  teams  was  a touch 
of  class. 

The  referee  Stephen  Lodge 
was  getting  an  early  sight  of 
Chelsea  prior  to  officiating  in 
the  FA  Cup  final  which  Ruud 
Gullit's  team  are  one  win 
away  from  reaching.  As  a 
football  fan  Lodge  will  have 
been  impressed  by  the  Zola 
goal  If  a little  puzzled  by  Chel- 
sea's relative  lack  of  author- 


An  arm  and  a leg . . . Mark  Hughes,  left,  clings  on  for  dear  life  as  he  battles  with  Oakley  at  Stamford  Bridge  last  night 


ity  elsewhere  on  the  field. 

If  Southampton  were  obey- 
ing managerial  orders  to  roll 
up  their  sleeves  the  home  side 
seemed  to  be  putting  up  their 
feeL  Maybe  that  is  the  nature 
of  a team  who  won  their  last 
game  6-2  but  they  needed  to 
be  careful  their  laid-back  ap- 


proach did  not  turn  Into  com- 
placency as  Southampton 
pushed  for  the  equaliser. 

Part  of  Souness's  plan  to  get 
back  into  the  game  came  as 
no  surprise:  on  53  minutes  Le 
Tissier  made  his  appearance 
in  place  of  Oakley  to  the  ap- 
proving cheers  of  the  large 


group  of  visiting  supporters 
in  the  main  stand. 

But  Le  Tissier’s  problem  at 
Southampton  has  not  been  so 
much  his  own  ability  as  that 
of  those  around  him.  And  for 
all  their  huff  and  puff  the 
Saints  were  struggling  to 
bother  Grodas. 


Evans  sliced  wide  and  the 
. keeper  had  to  stretch  for  Van 
Gobbet's  deflected  shot  but 
that  was  about  it  Chelsea 
were  equally  barren  in  front 
of  goal,. Zola -skewing  a shot 
wide  and  Hughes  forcing  a 
low  save  from  Taylor.  The 
home  side  were  sitting  on 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MICHAEL  COOPER 

their  lead  and  Southampton 
could  not  do  anything  about 
it 

HwIioti  Groda*;  Potrescv,  Sinclair, 
Clarke.  Johnson,  Burley,  wise.  Di  Maaea. 
P Hughes.  M Hughes.  Zola. 
(ouUianjihiBi  Taylor:  Van.-Oofabel. 
Nellson.  Orydon., Charlton,  Slater. 
Msgllton.  Berkovic,  Oakley,  Ostenstad. 
Evans. 

naforet  S.Lodga  (Her relay) 


Leicester  City  1 , Tottenham  Hotspur  1 


Middlesbrough  2,  Blackburn  Rovers  1 


Sheringham  makes  late  point  Juninho  lifts  Boro  off  the  bottom 


Pater  White 


AN  INJURY-TIME  goal 
by  Teddy  Sheringham 
enabled  Tottenham 
Hotspur  to  take  a point 
from  their  trip  to  Filbert 
Street  last  night.  The  Eng- 
land striker  headed  home 
Ronny  Rosenthal's  cross 
from  close  range  to  salvage 
a point  for  the  visitors  after 
Steve  Claridge  had  given 
Leicester  a deserved  lead  in 
the  73rd  minute. 

It  was  Leicester’s  Mar- 
shall, surprisingly  starting 
in  defence,  who  made  their 
first  chance  with  a cross- 
shot that  found  Heskey. 
But  the  19-year-old  striker 
was  unable  to  control  the 
ball  and  it  rolled  harm- 
lessly towards  the  Spurs 
goalkeeper  Walker. 

The  first  period  produced 
few  clear-cut  chances,  bnt 
the  best  fell  to  the  visitors 
after  20  minutes.  Austin 
threaded  a pass  through 
City's  defence  to  Iversen 
who  tried  his  lack  from  the 


edge  of  the  area.  The  effort 
went  straight  to  his  team- 
mate Sheringham  who  de- 
flected the  ball  on  to  a post. 

As  the  goalkeeper  Poole 
tried  to  regain  his  compo- 
sure, the  ball  rolled  across 
the  goal  before  being 
cleared  by  Marshall. 

Heskey  might  have  done 
better  in  the  33rd  minute 
when  Grayson  supplied 
him  wide  on  the  right.  The 
striker  cut  inside  Campbell 
but  could  find  little  power 
with  his  left-foot  shot  and 
Walker  gathered  easily. 

Spurs  suffered  a setback 
shortly  before  balf-time. 
Howells  went  in  for  a 50-50 
challenge  with  Izzet  and 
immediately  fell  to  the 
ground  in  pain.  It  became 
clear  that  he  would  take  no 
farther  part  and  he  was 
carried  to  the  dressing 
room  on  a stretcher. 

Leicester  were  Ear  more 
determined  in  the  opening 
stages  of  the  second  half, 
with  Parker  working  par- 
ticularly hard  In  midfield. 
Bat  they  were  guilty  of  a 


couple  of  careless  misses 
when  first  Marshall 
screwed  a shot  well  wide 
from  15  yards,  then  Clar- 
idge, put  clear  by  Heskey's 
header,  hit  a volley  a yard 
wide. 

Poole  then  smothered 
angled  shots  from  Dozzel! 
and  Iversen  in  quick  suc- 
cession. Sheringham  was 
also  presented  with  a good 
opportunity  when  he  was 
left  unmarked  to  meet  Iver- 
sen’s  cross  from  the  left. 
But  the  England  striker 
produced  a disappointing 
header  that  failed  to  trou- 
ble Poole. 

City  finally  broke  the 
deadlock  In  the  73rd  min- 
ute with  a cleverly-worked 
move  which  Involved  Izzet 
Marshall  and  Lennon, 
allowing  Claridge  to  score 
from  close  range  for  his 
12th  goal  of  the  season. 

Lalcaatrt  Poartr.  Grayson.  Lennon,  Prior, 
EiUon.  Izzet.  Guppy.  Parker.  Claridge. 
Marsnall.  Heskey 

Tottenham  Walker  Austin.  Cakkmmod. 
Campbell,  Scales.  Carr.  Simon.  Howells 
(Doz=all.  391.  Nielson.  Sheringham. 
Neman. 

Minor  L aims  (MaMleyl. 


Republic  call-up  surprise  for  Geoghegan 


THE  Shelbourne  striker 
Stephen  Geoghegan  was  a 
surprise  inclusion  yesterday 
in  a 20-man  Republic  or  Ire- 
land squad  for  the  Group 
Eight  World  Cup  qualifying 
tie  against  Macedonia  in 
Skopje  on  April  2. 

The  manager  Mick  McCar- 
thy has  included  the  26-year - 
old  because  Sunderland's 
Niall  Quinn,  David  Connolly 
of  Watford  and  Norwich's 
Keith  O'Neill  are  injured. 

McCarthy  recalls  Ray 
Houghton,  back  to  full  fitness 
after  three  months  out  with 
injury,  and  the  veteran  Paul 
McGrath  has  the  chance  to 
extend  bis  record  haul  of  caps 

to  84. 

Clayton  Blackmore  is  in  a 
final  squad  of  22  from  which  a 
team  will  be  chosen  to  face 
Belgium  in  a Group  Seven 
match  In  Cardiff  on  Saturday 
week.  The  manager  Bobby 
Gould  has  opted  for  the  Mid- 
dlesbrough and  former  Man- 
chester United  midfielder 
ahead  of  Nottingham  Forest's 


David  Phillips  and  Southamp- 
ton’s Alan  Nellson. 

Gould  has  named  four  goal- 
keepers because  of  doubts 
over  Nottingham  Forest's 
Mark  Crosaley,  who  has  a 
worsening  hernia  problem, 
but  the  manager  insists  that 
his  first  choice  remains  Nev- 
ille Southall,  despite  a bumpy 
ride  at  Everton  recently. 

The  West  Ham  striker  lain 
Dowie,  recovered  from  a bro- 
ken ankle  and  on  the  bench 
for  West  Ham's  match  at 
Wimbledon  on  Tuesday, 
returns  to  the  Northern  Ire- 
land squad  for  matches 
against  Portugal  In  Belfast  on 
Saturday  week  and  in  Kiev 
against  Ukraine  the  following 
Wednesday  after  missing 
friendlies  against  Italy  and 
Belgium.  Dowie  scored  both 
goals  in  the  2-0  win  over  Al- 
bania in  Northern  Ireland’s 
last  Group  Nine  qualifier. 

The  manager  Bryan  Hamil- 
ton includes  Kevin  Horlock 
and  Michael  Hughes  but  they 
can  play  only  against  Ukraine 


as  both  are  suspended  for  the 
Windsor  Park  match. 

RSPU8UC  OF  RELAMD  (v  Macadonta  In 
Slap|a  on  April  2)-  A Ka»  I Snell  Utd). 
Given  (BlacXburn).  Cunningham 
iimmWodon),  Ham  [BiacUwmJ.  HiNaw 
(Everton).  Irwht  (Man  Uld).  McGrath 

(Durtry),  Brain  (Coventry).  Hart*  (Leads), 
summon  [Asian  Villa),  MoAt**r 
(Liverpool),  Houghton  (Crystal  Palace), 
Keane  IMan  Utd).  Townae-d  (Aston 
VlBai.  McLoogMa  (Portsmouth).  D Koffy 
(Sunderland).  Goodman  (Wimbledon). 
Cmoartna  (Nancy).  Hair  (Middles- 
brough), OanphnuM  (Shetbourne). 

WALES  (v  Bofghim  In  Cardin  on  Match 
29|:  Southall  (Everton).  Croretay  IHottm 
Forest),  Marriott  (Wrexham),  P Jam 
(Stockport);  JMklu  {HiXUVSfMiff}.  P*g* 
(Waited).  Ready  lOPfl),  Symons  (Man 
City).  Heme  (Birmingham).  V Joan 
(Wimbledon).  PaUrtdga  (Shaft  Wed). 
IMB—  (Charlton).  C Hughes  (Lutonl. 
Spood  (Everton).  Giggs  [Man  Uld). 
Hudson  [Weal  Ham),  Bbho  (Ballon), 
Lsflg  (Birmingham),  M Hughes  (CMbra). 
Bauodsra  (Notrm  Forowi.  BlaHworo 
(ModlesBrougb).  Robot,  (Wolves) 

NORTHERN  IRELAND  [v  Portugal  In 
Belfast  on  March  es  and  v Ukraine  In  Kiev 
on  April  3).  Writfit  (Man  City),  Mils 
(Nottm  Forest):  Hooter  (Reading).  MB, 
Loom  (bath  Loicaslar).  Lomas  Ilian 
City).  Orton  (Blaapooll.  Norte*  (Man 
City).  Motel  (Shot!  Wedl.  McCarthy  (port 
Vale).  Gil  lam  la  (Newcastle), 
Worthington  (Stoke),  Magilton 
(Southampton).  Morrow  (Arsenal). 
Taggart  l Bolton).  HUbyno  (Man  Utah 
Dowlo,  Hag  he*  (noin  West  Ham). 
OVoytar  Grtfita  (bom  st  Johnstone). 


George  CauHdn 

MIDDLESBROUGH 
hauled  themselves  off 
the  foot  of  the  Pre- 
miership with  a spirited  dis- 
play at  the  Riverside  Stadium 
last  night  A well-worked  goal 
from  Juninho  and  an  attrac- 
tive second,  made  by  him  for 
Ravanelli,  ensured  their 
team's  third  consecutive 
League  victory  — the  first 
time  in  six  months  they  have 
managed  such  a feat  — even  if 
Chris  Suttod's  consolation 
goal  made  for  a tense  finish. 

This  was  Boro’s  first  en- 
counter with  Rovers  since 
their  match  at  Ewood  Park 
was  called  off  in  controversial 
fashion  last  December,  and 


Results 


Soccer 

EUROPEAN  CHAMPION 
CUBS’  CUP 

Quarter-finals,  second  leg 

PC  Port®  (01  O Man  Uld  (D)  0 

40000 

(HOB-  0-*) 

Auxerre  0.  Borussla  Dortmund  1 (agg: 
F-4):  Juvamus  2.  Rosenborg  BX  0 (ago. 
5-1] 

FA  CARLING  PRBHERSMP 

CMIte  ())  1 Hn«iHtew»tei  (0)  O 
Zola  23  38JJ79 

Utertw  (0)  1 ToUaaten  |0)  1 

Gandga  M Shanngnam  BO 

30.583 


MfcMMnmghjiqa  Bhddan  (0)  1 

Juninho  44  Sutton  68 

Ravanotu  61  29,891 

UNIBOND  LSAQIHb  AreaMortta  Cga 
Sami  nan,  wwad  lag  Farstey  Celtic  1. 
Runcorn  2 (agg:  1-3).  Mm  DMdnc 
Droytaden  Z Gretna  2. 

DK  WJUnSHS  LEAGUE,  Pnmtar  Dtv- 

laten  Salisbury  1.  Greasy  Rtnra  1. 

h-w  commas  lu«m»  i*at  m*- 

Mk  Eastwood  Hanley  2,  Traitor d 1;  Ras- 
sandate  \Jid  i,  Ciitherae  1. 

PUNimS  LEAGUE,  Pramlir  DbMaai 
Baton  2.  Nottm  Forest  i;  Leeds  0,  Okflum 
1.  M DTvtatec  Acton  VUU  Z Blackpool 
0-  Pan  Vale  2.  Huddersfield  1:  Sunderland 
Z Wotvortiamplan  0.  Second  DMstec 
CerHsto  3.  Rotherham  1;  Qrtimby  2,  Bum- 
ley  1;  HiilO,  Barnsley  3;  Wrexham  4,  Brad- 
ted  C 1;  York  D.  Man  C 1.  Third  Phriaiow 
Dejlington  1.  Lincoln  1:  Doncaster  2.  Bury 
a Rochdale  0.  Walsall  a.  Scarborough  1. 
Chesterfield  1;  Scunthorpe  1.  Cheater  Z 
AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION! 
Hrst  DtvWMi  Bournemouth  f.  Gated 
Uld  Z Brighton  0.  Swarcsa  0:  ipewwtr  6. 
Bristol  Rvra  0:  Ncrwlch  2.  Tottenham  3; 
Southampton  2.  Luton  ft  mwwoh  i.  Bristol 
C 1. 1.Bkgne  Cm®  Swindon  1.  Cardin  0. 
GILBERT  LEAGUE  CUP,  Trial  Aid 
Bret  tea  Ton  Pentre  3.  Barry  Tn  1. 
LEAGUE  OF  WALESi  Cwmbran  8.  Aber- 
ystwyth 0. 

FA  WOMEN'S  PREHISA  LEAGUE! 
National  Phriatom  Amenal  S.  Croydon  1. 


the  Riverside  public  wasted 
little  tune  in  making  their  de- 
cidedly frosty  feelings  heard. 
That  cancellation  cost  their 
team  a deduction  of  three 
league  points  — although 
George  Carman  QC  intends  to 
rectify  that  at  nest  Wednes- 
day's FA  appeal  hearing  — 
but.  the  gist  of  their  argument 
ran,  at  least  they  had  Wem- 
bley to  look  forward  tb. 

Not  that  the  Teesslders' 
Coca-Cola  Cup  ambitions  will 
he  much  enhanced  by  the  fact 
that  their  most  influential 
playmaker  will  be  halfway 
around  the  globe  four  days  be- 
fore the  final.  Juninho,  con- 
cerned about  losing  his  Inter- 
national place,  has  been 
selected  for  Brazil's  game  j 
frith  Chile  on  April  2.  He  ! 


FHMOLY  MTWRNATICMAU  Hungary 
4.  Malta  I. 

Rugby  Union 

WELSH  NATIONAL  LEAGUE!  Saoond 
DhMoK  Cross  Keys  48.  Bonymaan  a 

Rugby.  League 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  LUDUB 
Pramte-  DMhn  Haworth  20.  W Hull  A 

Tennis 

ST  FETERSBUNG  OMb  Hrrt  rauadi  M 
SMSoti  (Gar)  bt  R Framborg  (Aus)  4-6.  7-6. 

7- 6  p Vacate  (Cz)  bt  P Predrlksaan  (Swn) 

8- 4, 3-6, 6-3;  S Skntan  (Fr)  bt  ■ Cnalycfrav 
(Rub)  0-».  B-Z  P Saatarn  (Fr)  M K Kuoara 
(Slovak)  B-*.  B-3;  N Hama,  (Sue)  bl  j 
Wtonlnk  (Null)  7-6. 6-4;  D MmsE  iG*r  bl 
L Rahmann  (Gar)  8-3.  6-2;  R Man  (It)  M 
L Burgamuiler  iGar)  7-6,  7-6. 0 teapja 
ohav  (Bui)  N Q POZM  (It)  8-1  6-4;  A 
Ctemanl  (Fr)  H A OMwwky  (RuS)  7-5, 
4-1  rac  T Jolian— on  (Sara)  bt  A Volkov 
(Rus)  8-4. 6-1.-  K Cartaan  (Deo)  bl  F Rolg 
|Spl  8-4. 6-6;  O Petallra  (Fr)  bl  A CharVa- 
m (Rus)  8-4.  6-4.  Saaenl  rotate  A 
Cl  am  art  (Fr)  bt  G Rusedski  (GB)  wft  (in- 
lurad):  R Ptetei  (H)  bl  O sanaytciiav  (Bull 
7-5.  8-3;  M Norman  I Swot  U D PlteaaE 
(Ger)  HHHU  KnuMk  (Sterek)  ta 
F Santoro  (Fr)  M.  6-4. 6-a. 

Alpine  Skiing 

BRITISH  LAND  INTUNATIOHAL 
CHAMPIONSHIP  (Tlgnas.  Ft):  Tamn  ate 
loan  1,  Austria  Z,  Z Great  Britain  B (S 
Rooemon.  U Rady.  F Mtckal.  J Mouktor- 
Brown);  3.  Great  Britain  A (E  Comcb-An- 
dereon.  A Froahwamr.  A Baxter,  R Green). 

Basketball 

MIA]  Toronto  117.  PhllBdolpWa  105.  IndL 
ana  115.  Mkinesoa  97:  New  Jersey  88. 
Houston  97:  New  York  98.  Vancouver  73; 
Chicago  U.  Soetde  87  lot);  Dallas  95. 
Weshtogton  8&  Pteanbc  Hi.  LA  Dippers 
131;  Portland  93.  Sacramento  87. 

Billiards 

GOLD  FLAKE  CHAMPIONSHIP 

[Madras);  Pim  round  (India  unloes 
stated):  R Cteaan  (Eng)  W P SHeahan 
(Eng)  4-1;  R Mdvart  (Aus)  bt  I Mam.  4-0; 
C SUt  (Eng)  bt  A Bhomfllya  4-1  M Rus- 
aaM  (Eng)  t* A Jt*oi|hunwala  4-0.  Saaand 
ramd;  M KoCtori  U B BhaaKar  4-3.  H 
PaM  M 8 Agrawal  4-jL 


missed  Middlesbrough's 
semi-final  first  leg  against 
Stockport  for  similar  reasons. 

Rovers  began  well,  finding 
space  to  exploit  around  a 
three-man  midfield.  Even  a 
22-yard  volley  from  Black- 
more,  which  beat  Flowers  but 
dipped  on  to  the  crossbar, 
failed  to  conceal  Middles- 
brough's anxiety.  Ravanelli 
inexplicably  fired  wide  from 
close  range  when  set  clear  by 
a clever  Beck  flick,  but 
Rovers  were  faring  little  bet- 
ter near  goal  and  Juninho 
predictably  took  advantage. 

Two  minutes  from  the  in- 1 
terval,  he  scampered  on  to  | 
Stamp’s  pass  after  combining 
with  Ravanelli  and  shot  be- 
neath the  diving  Flowers. 

From  then  it  was  a different 


Bowls 


DOOR  CHAMPMNWbPS  (Perth):  Sosft- 
tead  14A,  Wolae  #4  (Scotland  flret  R 
MoO wto  bl  B Morgan  37-13.  J Cnte  bt 
□ Rowlands  20-18;  H tkateMMnht  J Art- 
icl'd 34-14,  E Wren  drew  wtth  R Jones 
IB-19;  A Curtate  bl  A Dalntnn  3E-14;  J 
*» tea  M Q Mites  39-161:  Mg— 4 1*1, 
toted  103  (England  first  J Ftoylance 
lost  to  J Mrth  Bp-ud  18-33:  OHatelnKO 
Pete  ley  36-11:  N Shawr  M M Fearon  31-17: 
B Aldmon  bl  B Wiley  30-16:  U Price  loaf 
M Jot— ton  17-20;  M W—le  bl  A 
McGuliinesB  ZB- 17). 

Chess 

CARLTON  PARK  MASTERS  (Rouwr. 
h»m):  naunJ  Ivm  lead-*:  D Bryson 
(SCXM)  3 (one  game  unflntetiecrr.  J Aegaord 
(Don).  M WtHUdamann  (Ger)  3 1 C Defy 
(Ira)  3 (1  unto);  M Husha  (Eng)  z Cti tit- 
tenge  aoU1  J Rowson  (Soot)  1.  J Hodg- 
son (Eng)  1. 


match,  Hignett  suddenly  find- 
ing room  to  roam  and  Junin- 
ho’s  distribution  taking  on 
magical  proportions.  One  par- 
ticularly prescient  pass  sent 
Ravanelli  clear  of  a half- 
hearted offside  trap  to  slot  his 
26th  goal  of  the  season 
through  the  keeper's  legs. 

Bookings  for  Hendry  and 
GaEacher  underlined  Black-, 
bum’s  disbeveknent  before 
Sutton,  Pedersen’s  replace- 
ment, popped  up  .to  give 
Rovers  hope  by  nodding  home 
Wilcox’s  well-weighted  cross. 

MldiUasbroaob:  -Schwarz or,  Cox. 
Pearson.  Emerson.  BocK.  Jontoho. 
Ravanelli  (Moore.  73ml  n),  Blackmoro, 
Foste.  Stamp,  monaa. 

Blackburn  Runui  Flowara,  Kanna, 
Snorwood.  Hendry.  Le  Saux.  Gallachar, 
WUecu.  Pedersen  (Sutton  55).  McKlnlay 
(Don  Is  BOLBerg,  FI  ItcrolL 
Itdinn  D J GaHagfHB'  (Banbury). 


NHL:  pmsburgn  6.  BuRalo  3:  Colorado  4. 
Vancouver  3. 


Snooker 


(Gotta);  RnM  ran 
Murphy  (Irel  8-6. 


: J Parrott  (Eng)  M S 


Fixtures 


Cycling 


TTRHEMO-ABHIATICO  RACEt  Final 
■tag*  (GroHamare  to  San  Benodetfa  del 
Tranto.  169km):  1.  M Treveraonl  (II)  3hr 
S3mln  Geee:  Z N Utaall  (If):  3.  G Lombardi 
(It);  4.  B Conte  (R);  5.  Z Spujcii  (Pol):  6 N 
Bo  Loraan  (Den);  7.  E Agglano  (ft):  6,  S 
GtaeomaBI  (ft):  9.  M HvasUja  (Sftwen);  to. 
A Noe  (H)  afl  (nmo  Bma.  PM  ovoral 
lten rite u in  1.  R Pebto  (ID  38hr  30min 
26ua  Z G Ptemgonda  (It)  at  Sow.  3.  B 
Zbarg  tSwta)  15;  4.  M GontHI  IIQ  SE. 

Figure  Skating 

WORLD  CHAMPIONSHIPS  (Lausanne. 
Swttr):  Kte  abort  ■■■UM.—nm  l.AUr- 
maim  (Rue)  0-5  tactored  pieeornyntt;  a T 
Bureogo  (US)  l.tfc  X I KuIIh  (Rust  IS; 4.  E 
Stotfco  (Can)  ZE  5.  A Yagudio  (Rus)  2AB. 
V ZagonxMuk  (Utol  3A  7,  T Honda 
(Japan)  3J.  fl.  M ShmefMn  (ton  4AB.M 
Wetao  (US)  4S;  10,  A Vtesconto  (Ger)  5.0. 
AteM  17.  S Comma  (GB)  BS- 

Hockey 

GOLDEN  JUBmn  TOURNAMENT  (Ka- 
KKM):  NethdriAikh  8,  England  0. 


(7 JO  uiwaas  mted) 

Soccer 

EURO  PHAN  CUP  WINNERS'  CUP: 
O—rtar  tlaali,  nnood  lav  A£K  Athena 
v Paris  SI  Germain  (7.15):  AIK  solna  v 
Barcelona:  FtorenUna  v Bonfica  (7.45):  Uv- 
erpool  w SK  Bram  (7.46). 

UMHOMD  LEAGUE!  Unite  PM  Dte 
telop  Cupt  litre)  tteM.  Firrt  tew  RaddtWe 
Borough  v Stadsbridgo  PS.  SoeoM  lav 
Harropaie  Tn  v Ashton  Utd. 

UR  MAHTOtS  LEAGUE)  Prwnter  Dte 
tetea«  Sudbury  Tn  v Bateoch  Tn. 
PONTIUS  LEAGUE!  Pbit  Dtelahmi 
Utcetter  1 ZheB  Ulrf  (7  0). 

AVON  INSURANCE  COMBINATION; 
Writ  Dteteteau  Watford  v Chartion. 

Rugby  League 

ALLIANCE  CHAMnONSmPl  Bradford  v 
HNIlax:  Hull  v Castrated  (8.0).  rtetfewga 
Cow  Sam)  ftwiha  Featoermuna  v War- 
ptogtwr.  Oldham  » Wigan  (StahrbrMge). 


Basketball 


BUDWEISER  LEACUEr  Leopards  V 
Leicester  (7.0). 


Hockey 


Ice  Hockey 


raUKH  LEAGUE  PLAY-OFF:  3tOtnh 
7.  Tdted  i . . 

NORTHERN  PREMIER  PLAY-OFPSj 

BiacNHiril  5.  WhHKryUfcPmshly  3 R(e3. 


INTER  SERVICES  CHAMMCMfSHIPi 

Army  v RAF  (3  JO.  PortsmoUttiL  - 


• An  InMBdve  daaiqned  to  restore  British 
mldtJhKttttaiKa  running  tons  termor  gtey 
on  the  world  stage  was  launched  yester- 
day toy  Ntko.  writes  Duncan  Uacfury.  The 
sportswear  company  Is  io  sponaar  the 
Brtttsh  users'  Club  Vtstan  2000  pro- 
gramma  which  will  Include  a Eerie*  of 
Grand  Prut  rjcoa  aver  800  and  tmo 
mexres,  . 


Reds’ 

appetite 

Ian  Ross  finds  the 
Norsemen  cxjnficlent 
for  the  Cup  Winners’ 
Cup  return  at  Anfield 


TIME  was  when  the  pros- 
pect of  Liverpool  play- 
ing host  to  a collection 
of  Norwegian  bit-part  players 
would  have  been  a cause  for 
apathy  rather  than  apprehen- 
sion among  the  ranks  of  the 
Anfield  faithful- 
ln  those  far  distant  days 
teams  such  as  Brann  Bergen 
held  no  fear  even  for  those 
English  dubs  who  were  only 
on  nodding  terms  with  com- 
petence. But  Anfield  will  be 
tilled  to  capacity  tonight  for  a 
Cup  Winners'  Cup  quarter- 
final second  leg  which  holds 
the  potential  for  intrigue  and, 
quite  possibly,  upset 
Though  Liverpool  emerged 
from  the  first  leg  a fortnight 
ago  with  a l-l  draw,  their  per- 
formance wais  so  littered  with 
basic  errors  that  afterwards 
the  overriding  emotion  was 
one  of  sheer  relief. 

Indeed,  had  Brann  accepted 
half:  the  chances  they  fash- 
ioned, Liverpool  would  be 
more  concerned  with  saving 
face  than  with  chasing  a place 
In  tiie  last  four  of  the  one 
European  tournament  they 
have  yet  to  win. 

“Brann  proved  what  an  ac- 
complished side  they  are. 
They  caused  os  all  sorts  of 
problems  and  1 was  more 
than  happy  to  leave  Norway 
with  a draw  and  an  away 
goal,"  said  Liverpool's  man- 
ager Roy  Evans. 

“We  will  have  to  be  just 
right  on  the  night  there  is  no 
doubt  about  that.  Nothing  can 
be  taken  for  granted.  There'  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  easy 
game  in  Europe  these  days: 
everyone  is  now  agreed  on 
that 

“We  have  the  advantage  of 
the  away  goal  but  it  would  be 
suicidal  for  us  to  try  and  hold 
what  we  have  and  go  for  a 
goalless  draw.  We  must  try 
and  win  this  game  without 
giving  away  silly  goals." 

Although  Evans  still  felt 
the  need  to  play  a game  of 
bluff  with  his  Norwegian 
counterpart  Kjell  Tennfjord 
yesterday,  his  team  largely 
picks  itself. 

McAteer  is  likely  to  play  de- 
spite having  10  stitebes  in- 
serted in  a head  wound  after 
Saturday's  Premiership  trip 
to  Nottingham  Forest  and 
Harkness  will  be  the  probable 
deputy  for  the  ineligible 
Kvarme; 

Ruddock  is  likely  to  be  con- 
fined to  the  substitute’s  bench 
tonight  The  former  England 
centre-back  took  the  place  or 
the  injured  Wright  two  weeks 
ago  but  was  given  a wretched 
time  by  Brann’s  quicker, 
younger  and  slimmer 
forwards. 

‘1  think  it  is  scandalous 
that  he  Is  playing  for  a major 
Premiership  club  because  he 
is  not  even  good  enough  to 
play  in  our  league,"  said  the 
Brann  captain  Claus  Efte- 
vaag.  "I  am  playing  in  a bet- 
ter league  than  this  guy  will 
ever  play  In.”  retorted  Rud- 
dock testily. 

Tennfjord  has  an  unshake- 
able  faith  In  the  ability  of  his 
team  and  senses  a famous  vic- 
tory this  evening.  "Last  sea- 
son Liverpool  was  knocked 
out  of  the  Uefa  Cup  on  their 
own  pitch  by  Brondby  of  Den- 
mark,". be  said.  "No  one  ex- 
pected it.  but  it  happened^ 

"If  our  first  meeting  proved 
anything  at  all  It  is  that  we  do 
have  the  right  sort  of  player 
to  cause  Liverpool  many, 
many  problems." 


Sunderland 
eye  Palmer 

CARLTON  PALMER  may 
be  about  to  join  Sunder- 
land ns  he  can  no  longer  be 
guaranteed  a first-team  place 
at  Elland  Road  by  the  man- 
ager George  Graham,  writes 
Ian  Ross. 

The  former  England  biter- 
national  submitted  a written 
transfer  request  on  Tuesday 
and  Sunderland's  Peter  Reid 
will  be  willing  to  meet  Leeds's 
asking  price  of  around  £1.5 

mill  inn. 

The  Newcastle  manager 
Kenny  Dalgish  is  set  to  sign 
the  Georgia  international  Te- 
mur Ketsbaia.  who  plays  in 
midfield  for  AEK  Athens. 
Ketsbaia  is  valued  at  £300,000, 
a figure  that  Alan  Shearer  — 
who  is  to  be  paid  £1.5  million 
to  spearhead  a Lucozade  ad- 
vertising campaign  — earns 
in  three- months  at  St  James' 
Park.. 

Nigel  Clotigh  has  returned 
to  Manchester  City  after  a 
three-month  loan  spell  with 
Nottingham  Forest,  who  were 
unable  to  strike  a deal  writh 
the  manager  at  Maine  Road. 
Frank  Clark. 

Clough  has  slipped  down 
the  peeking  order  following 
Forest’s  signing  of  the  strik- 
ers Pierre  Van  Hooyddnk  and 
Ian  Moore  for  a combined  £5.5 
million  last  week. 


Till*  C**nr».;-lt3> 
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Golf 


f$~- 


'u°k^^  iG656^^  aftsi" a ws^-io^'nightTTisire^  stor^'-toi^*s^is”rn3THthon"sM^ing'se^ions 

g g round  in  circles  aboard  Nuclear  Sectnc,  lightened  by  an  acrobatic  pirouette  through  the  galley  with  a bowl  of  porridge 

Battered  and  bergs  to  come 


IT  has  been  a week-long 
demolition  derby  for  ns 
out  here  on  the  Southern 
Ocean,  bound  for  Cape 
Town  from  Sydney:  two 
sails  have  ripped  in  half,  an- 
other shredded,  our  emer- 
gency locating  device  went 
over  the  side  and  we  have  suf- 
fered steering  &dlure. 

There  is  an  immiHfaVaa^o 
note  erf  extreme  urgency  iw  tty* 
skipper's  voice  when  some- 
thing goes  horribly  wrong. 
“Get  the  mainsail  down!  Get  it 
down,  nowi"  comes  the 
scream,  from  behind  the  wheel 
at  the  back  c£  the  cockpit. 

In  near  darkness  Nuclear 
Electric  is  reaching  broadside 
in  a Force  8 gale.  We  have  Just 
changed  hwidaafiy  and  are 
midway  through  taking  the 
old  one  below.  “Get  it  downT 
Richard  Tudor  bellows  again. 
We  loOk  Up  tO  the  sfalreni^g 
sight  of  our  mainsail  ripped 
horizontally,  sagging  and  Hop- 
ping wildly  in  the  wind. 

Fete  Calvin  races  to  the  mast 
to  ditch  the  halyard,  while  the  i 
rest  of  us  gather  the  sail  as  it  ! 
comes  tumbling  down.  Some  of 1 
the  heavy  folds  of  doth  foil 
over  the  side  and  I scramble 
across  to  the  leeward  rail  to 
heave  them  back  on  board. 

We  work  under  the  deck- 
light  and  by  the  time  the 
heavy -weather  trisail  is 
hoisted  as  a replacement  the 
operation  has  taken  an  hour 
and  a half.  Despite  the  freezing 
condWom  our  thermal  cloth- 
ing becomes  soaked  in  sweat 
and  condensation  beneath  our 
drysuits. 

As  we  gather  our  breath,  we 
realise  this  is  the  worst  blow 
since  leaving  Southampton 
five  months  ago.  Until  the 
mainsail  is  repaired  we  wifi,  be 
underpowered  and  that  wifi 
cost  us  dearly  against  our 
rivals.  The  thought  that  the 
main  might  be  irreparable  is 
too  awful  to  contemplate. 

With  daylight  the  wind 
abates  sufficiently  to  get  the 
sail  off  the  boom,  where  it  was 
lashed  for  safety,  and  to  check 
foe  damage.  The  tear  runs  for 
around  20  feet,  starting  at  the 
leech  and  running  along  a bat- 
ten pocket  to  within  a foot  of 
the  luff  The  main  is  almost 
ripped  in  half. 

Trying  to  mend  a sail  which 
measures  75  feet  by  25  feet  in  a 
corridor  three  feet  wide  is  not 
easy.  Fortunately  Tudor  is  a 
professional  sallmaker  and 
soon  formulates  a plan,  then 

marshals  half  the  CT0W  for 
what  turns  out  to  be  a 15-hour 
marathon  of  stitching.  At 


At  the  sharp  end  . . . Simon  Montague  takes  a shower  of  Southern  Ocean  spray  as  he  helps  change  one  of  Nuclear  Electric’s  sails  photograph:  jonnash 


times  Jos  Walters  and  Helen 
Bentley  have  to  tunnel  under 
loose  folds  of  nail,  lying  cm  file 
companionway  floor,  to 
return  the  needle  and  thread 
from  the  underside. 

The  menders  woric  on  al- 
most regardless  of  regular 
watch  tones,  their  sleep  ration 
cut  by  half.  We  are  desperate 
to  get  the  mainsail  back  up  as 
soon  as  possible,  for  foe  posi- 
tion reports  are  coming  in 
every  six  hours  and  inevitably 
we  are  foiling  bade  Tudor  does 
not  see  his  hunk  for  nearly  24 
hours,  finally  falling  asleep  at 
the  galley  table  at  4am  as  the 
repairs  are  finished. 

It  takes  six  people  to  haul 
the  heavy  sail  back  an  derir, 
where  we  get  it  attached  to  the 
mast  again.  My  watch  seems  to 
have  drawn  the  short  straw; 


we  were  on  deck  when  the  sail 
blew  and  we  are  on  duty  far 
foe  refitting;  working  under 
icy  spray,  deluges  of  water  and 
flurries  of  snow. 

Finally  the  sail  is  rehoisted, 
after  nearly  36  hours.  ‘That's  a 
fine  piece  of  invisible  mend- 
ing, you  can't  even  Ml  lfs 
been  repaired,"  says  Tudor, 
pleased  with  the  workman- 
ship. But  we  reckon  that  at 
leak  50  miles  have  been  lost  to 
our  rivals  and  we  are  now  al- 
most at  the  back  of  the  fleet 

The  abiding  memory  amid 
the  mayhem,  though,  will  be 
Vinn  McGuire's  flying  pirou- 
ette when  one  huge  wave 
struck.  He  was  at  the  galley 
entrance,  porridge  in  hand, 
when  he  was  thrown  across 
the  table.  He  was  going  head- 
first for  the  bookshelf  bat 


somehow  hung  on  to  the  gal- 
ley post  He  finished  standing 
upright  on  the  table  and  not 
one  drop  of  breakfast  spilled; 
an  acrobatic  masterpiece. 

Since  being  becalmed  off  tiie 
tip  of  Tasmania  we  have  also 
Mown  one  spinnaker,  holed 
and  patched  another,  ripped  in 
half  and  repaired  the  staysail 
and  seen  our  emergency  posi- 
tion mdiratfag  radio  beacon, 
known  as  an  epirb,  washed 
over  foe  side. 

The  beacon’s  automatic  sig- 
nal prompted  inquiry  from 
the  Australian  rescue  ser- 
vices, worried  they  might 
have  to  search  for  another  14 
Tony  BuUrmores.  ‘The  good 
news  is  the  epirb  worked,  the 
bad  news  Is  we  haven't  got  it 
any  more,”  the  yacht's  safety 
officer  Waiters  remarked. 


Not  satisfied  with  all  this, 
Nuclear  Electric  was  at  one 
point  going  round  in  circles 
in  30  knots  of  wind  and  big 
seas;  another  huge  wave  had 
left  the  wheel  jammed  hard 
over  to  port  initially  we  had 
grave  concerns  about  under- 
water damage  but  Tudor, 
with  icy  waters  slopping  over  ; 
him  at  the  back  erf  the  yacht,  I 
identified  the  problem  and 
repairs  were  put  in  hand. 

We  spent  the  weekend 
spring  cleaning:  soggy  cream 
crackers,  pieces  of  cabbage 
and  broken  poppadoms  have 
been  swilling  about  in  three 
Inches  of  water  on  foe  galley 
floor,  while  an  accumulation 
of  porridge,  stew  and  soup 
have  to  be  chiselled  from  the 
cooker.  Efforts  to  Improve 
bathroom  conditions,  how- 


ever, have  foiled.  There  is  a 
permanent  outage  from  one  of 
the  heads  which  has  devel- 
oped two  untraceable  leaks. 
Queuing  remains  inevitable 
for  foe  next  four  weeks  or  so. 

Nature  holds  all  foe  cards 
for  foe  next  few  days.  Today 
the  forecast  is  for  winds  of 
Storm  Force  10,  with  heavy 
rain,  while  next  week  could 
bring  our  first  encounter  with 
icebergs.  We  have  received 
navigation  warnings  of  a 
giant  berg  500  metres  square 
by  60  metres  high  lying  dead 
ahead.  Apart  from  detecting  a 
distant  blip  on  our  radar  we 
have  not  seen  a berg  on  the 
whole  voyage.  It  will  be  disap- 
pointing to  return  home  with- 
out spotting  at  least  one  of 
these  ultimate  souvenir 
sights  of  foe  Southern  Ocean. 


Faldo  backs 
Ballesteros 
in  Ryder  row 


David  Davies  in 

Orlando  on  why  the 
US-based  Europe 
players  want  four 
picks  for  their  captain 

Nick  faldo,  who  hit 
foe  shot  of  1995  which 
won  the  Ryder  Cup  at 
Oak  HUl  In  Rochester,  New 
York,  knows  what  must  he 
done  to  retain  that  trophy. 

Speaking  at  the  Bay  Hill  In- 
vitational here  he  was  em- 
phatic that  this  year’s  captain 
Severiano  Ballesteros  roust 
be  given  foe  latitude  he  needs 
to  select  four  players  for  the 
match  at  Valderrama.  in 
Spain,  on  September  2&-2S. 
After  hearing  of  the  proposed 
vote  by  the  PGA  European 
Tour  players  on  whether  to 
change  the  qualifying  condi- 
tions to  give  Ballesteros  four, 
not  two.  selections,  he  said: 
"Those  guys  who  are  around 
130th  in  the  list  and  have  vot- 
ing powers  must  try  to  think 
about  the  top  12  guys.  The  bot- 
tom line  is  that  we  have  to  get 
our  strongest  team,  by  hook 
or  by  crook." 

However,  on  the  eve  of  the 
Turespana  Masters  in  Gran 
Canaria  yesterday  that  argu- 
ment came  under  fire  from 
some  of  the  strongest  con- 
tenders for  automatic  qualifi- 
cation to  foe  team.  England's 
Lee  Westwood.  No.  6 in 
Europe  Last  year  and  cur- 
rently in  13th  place  in  foe 
rankings,  said:  “It’s  a dis- 
grace for  Seve  to  try  and 
move  the  goalposts  once  foe 
game  has  started.  It  is  the  cap- 
tain’s job  to  stand  by  the 
rules,  not  go  against  them." 

The  Frenchman  Jean  Van 
de  Velde,  ranked  seventh  and 
a member  of  the  Tournament 
Players  Committee  chaired 
by  Mark  James,  was  just  as 
forthright:  "It  is  a joke  to 
think  you  can  change  the 
rules  in  foe  middle  of  the 
game.  It  is  like  telling  one 
team  at  half-time  in  a rugby 
international  that  it  is  OK  for 
them  to  pass  the  ball  forward. 
Seve  won’t  get  my  vote.” 
Faldo’s  wedge  from  93 
yards,  and  foe  4ft  putt  that  fol- 
lowed it  to  beat  Curtis 
Strange,  gave  Europe  the 
chance  to  beat  foe  United 
States  for  what  was  the  third 
time,  with  one  halved,  in  the 
last  six  matches.  But  the  US 
Masters  champion  knows 
how  close  it  was.  with  only  a 


point  separating  the  sides  at 
foe  end,  w.i  to  lsu. 

Faldo  had  to  come  from  two 
down  with  three  to  play  to 
beat  Strange  while  Howard 
Clark,  David  Gilford,  Sam 
Torrance  and  Philip  Walton 
all  won  on  foe  last  green  in  an 
amazing  final  singles  series. 
Faldo  said  yesterday:  “We 
just  scraped  It  last  time",  add- 
ing, as  an  obvious  reference 
to  himself,  “but  we  had  sea- 
soned players  then  who  may 
not  be  able  to  commit  to 
enough  tournaments  this 
rime  to  get  Into  the  team.  We 
can’t  be  everywhere.” 

Fhldo  believes  foe  Tour  has 
got  the  selection  criteria 
wrong.  "There  is  obviously  a 
feeling  across  foe  board."  he 
said,  “that  a difficult  situa- 
tion has  been  created." 

There  could  be  as  many  as 
five  guys  “on  the  bubble”,  an 
American  expression  mean- 
ing hovering  around  the  div- 
iding line.  Ian  Woosnora,  with 
his  second  place  In  Dubai,  has 
moved  out  of  that  category, 
but  there  Is  still  Faldo  himself 
and  no  certainty  that  Bern- 
hard  Langer  or  Jose-Marla 
Olazabal  will  earn  enough 
points  to  qualify  as  of  right 

Two  others,  Jesper  Pame- 
vik  and  Sandy  Lyle,  have 
both  committed  themselves  to 
foe  American  tour  this  year 
and  Pamevik.  In  particular, 
has  made  a wonderful  start  to 
the  season.  He  has  been  in  foe 
top  five  in  five  of  foe  seven 
events  he  has  plaved  and  has 
won  $470,270  (£303.000)  al- 
ready, taking  his  total  in  four 
seasons  to  £1230,810.  In  that 
time  he  has  played  55  tourna- 
ments and  made  the  cut  in  44. 

Faldo,  who  rarely  com- 
pletes a sentence,  clearly  felt 
foe  Swede  should  be  in  the 
team.  "Forcing  him  out  of 
membership  of  the  European 
tour ...  or  whatever . . . the 
guy  is  playing  great " 

Faldo's  regular  Ryder  Cup 
partner  Colin  Montgomerie, 
the  European  No.  1 for  the  last 
four  years,  has  long  advocated 
picking  all  12  players.  "If  100 
players  vote  I think  80  would 
go  for  four  picks,"  he  said. 

And  what  does  the  captain 
himself  have  to  say?  Yester- 
day in  Gran  Canaria  Balles- 
teros said:  “It  would  be  unfair 
to  change  foe  rules  in  July  or 
August  but  we  still  have 
plenty  of  tournaments  left. 
Valderrama  is  a difficult 
course  and  demands  a special 
type  of  player.  I don't  want 
those  who  can  get  in  at  num- 
ber nine  or  10  by  playing 
every  week  for  one  year." 
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Rich  incentive  as  Sale 
find  backer  in  City 


Robert  Armstrong 


SALE  have  lined  up  a 
multi-millionaire  City 
investor  to  fluid  their 
transition  to  full-time  profes- 
sionalism next  season.  A 
special  general  meeting  of 
members  will  be  held  at  Sale 
Town  Hall  on  April  10  to  ap- 
prove plans  to  set  up  a limited 
company  to  take  over  the 
commercial  management  of 
foe  Cheshire  (dub. 

The  support  of  foe  un- 
named financier  will  give  ! 
Sale  extra  incentive  to  finish 
in  foe  top  four  of  Courage 
League  One  and  so  qualify  for  i 
next  season's  European  Cup.  i 


Sale's  players,  who  before 
Christmas  had  to  take  a wage 
cut,  wfll  be  paid  at  competi- 
tive rates  that  should  ensure 
no  defections  to  rival  clubs. 

Safeguards-  will  be  built 
into  foe  new  constitution  to 
prevent  their  Heywood  Road 
ground,  the  freehold  <rf  which 
is  owned  by  foe  club,  being 
sold  off  by  investors  during  a 
fiTinn^iai  crisis. 

Members  will  be  issued 
with  full  documentation  set- 
ting out  the  conditions  and 
terms  of  reference  under 
which  foe  new  company  will 
operate.  The  club’s  senior  of- 
ficers are  expected  to  recom- 
mend acceptance. 

A percentage  of  the  invest- 


Catt  injury  gives  England  kittens 

MIKE  CATT  has  sns-|  The  Llanelli  captain 
tained  a groin  injury  Ienan  Evans  has  not  recov- 


I Vltained  a groin  Injury 
which  is  giving  the  England 
Sevens  squad  cause  for  con- 
cern as  they  prepare  to  de- 
fend the  World  Cup  in  Hong 
Kong  tomorrow. 

Although  the  problem 
arose  on  Monday,  when  the 
Bath  utility  bach  was 
forced  to  drop  out  of  a 
gentle  run-out  after  five 
minutes,  England  kept  it 
secret. 

Catt  will' have  a fitness 
test  this  morning  and 
Leicester’s  Will  Greenwood 
is  being  flown  out  as  cover. . . 


i The  Llanelli  captain 
Ienan  Evans  has  not  recov- 
ered from  a calf  strain  in 
time . for  the  Swalec  Cup 
quarter-final  against  Ponty- 
pool  on  Saturday.  Rupert 
Moon  will  lead  the  Scarlets 
in  his  absence.  ' 

Scotland  begin  their  six- 
match  tour  of  southern  Af- 
rica this  summer  with  an 
International  against  Zim- 
babwe in  Harare. 

TOUR  DATm  Jom.lTi  Zimbabwe 
Mnn|!  so  Transvaal  (Johannesburg!; 
SB  Eastern  Transvaal  (BraJtpan):  XT 
Northern  Transvaal  (Pretoria).  ***  .Si 
Southeastern  Transvaal  [NatSpnriQ;  * 
Eastern  Prgvtnca  (Port  Bteabeft)- 


ment  cash  will  be  set  aside  for 
the  recruitment  of  quality 
players  during  foe  summer.  It 
is  understood  that  John 
Mitchell.  Sale’s  director  of 
rugby,  wfll  invite  compatriots 
from  New  Zealand,  Including 
a leading  All  Black,  to  join  the 
club,  which  already  has 

Simon  Manniy  and  Shftng 

Howarth  on  foe  playing  staff 
Mitchell,  the  former  Waikato 
captain  who  has  been  playing  I 
in  foe  back  row  in  addition  to 
his  coaching  duties,  will  be  of- 
fered a long-term  contract 

A dub  spokesman  said  yes- 
terday: “Sale  wfll  now  be  able 
to  compete  with  foe  likes  of 
Leicester  and  Harlequins  se- 
cure in  the  knowledge  that 
the  financial  resources  are 
available  to  Improve  the 
club’s  professional  infrastruc- 
ture in  future  seasons.  Our 
aim  Is  to  become  one  of  foe 
most  consistently  successful 
dubs  in  foe  country." 

In  nine  days'  time  Sale  will 
attempt  to  reach  the  Piflcing- 
ton  Cop  final  at  Twickenham 
for  the  first  time;  their  all- 
ticket semi-final  at  home  to 
Harlequins  is  already  sold 
out. 

Injury  problems  have  made 
it  difficult  for  Sale  to  select  a 
front  row  for  Saturday’s 
League  One  match  at  Bristol, 
although  the  West  Country 
dub  themselves  will  be  with- 
out Simon  Shaw  and  Mark 

Regan,  their  England 
forwards. 


Ice  Skating 

Urmanov  edges 
nearer  to 
elusive  gold 

Molly  Swttak  In  Lausanne 

RUSSIA’S  Olympic  cham- 
pion Alexei  Urmanov 
hit  the  heights  in  the  men’s 
short  programme  here  at 
the  World  Figure  Skating 
Championships  yesterday 
to  edge  nearer  to  the  only 
gold  medal  to  have  eluded 
him  so  for. 

The  23-year -old  from  St 
Petersburg  scored  a narrow 
victory  over  the  holder  1 
Todd  Eldridge  of  the  United  , 
States,  with  the  Russian 
Ilia  Knllk  third.  It  needed  a 
tie-break  to  separate  the 
top  two,  for  neither  had  a 
majority  of  first-place  votes 
from  the  nine  judges. 

Canada’s  Elvis  Stojko, 
the  1994  and  1995  cham- 
pion who  came  fourth  last 
year  after  missing  his  com- 
bination in  the  short  pro- 
gramme, made  no  such  mis- 
take yesterday  but  was  still 
fourth.  To  win  gold  he  must 
take  today’s  free  skating 
and  hope  Urmanov  finishes 
no  higher  then  third. 

Seven  technical  elements 
are  required  in  the  160- 
second  short  programme 
and  yesterday’s  offerings 
included  many  clean,  pre- 
cise, triple  Jumps. 

The  Briton  Steven  Cous- 
ins, the  24-year-old  who 
trains  with  Stojko,  finished 
in  17th  place  after  foiling 

on  combination  jump 
and  completing  a very  hesi- 
tant triple  lutz. 


Rugby  League 


Hockey 


Dutch  force  England’s  young  guns  to  bite  on  the  bullet 


gw  *m*M*u‘- 


PatRowtay  In  Karachi 

THE  revamped  Dutch  team, 

I displaying  all  the  panache 

of  their  Olympic  gold-medal 
side,  gave  a 6-0  hiding  to  the 
brave  new  England  team  by 
walking  In  four  goals  in  foe 
last  is  minutes  at  Pakistan's 
Golden  Jubilee  tournament 
here  yesterday.  

The  margin  equalled  Eng- 
land’s worst  ever  defeat,  an 
8-8  drubbing  by  Germany  in 
£979,  but' was  no  reflection  of 
the  game  as  a whole  nor  at 
England’s  decision  to  rest 
David  Luckes,  their  flrst- 
cholce  goalkeeper. 


On . a damp  day  England 
more  or  less  matched  the 
Dutch  for  long  spells,  playing 
with  aggression  and  flair  at 
high  tempo.  It  was  encourag- 
ing, even  exhilarating,  but- 
the  fear  of  being  over- 
stretched was  always  lurking- 
•pngfand  could  have  been 
level  at  Half-time  but  trailed 
to  a searing  flick  by  foeb^Jt- 
pole  BramLomans,  the  Dutch 
equivalent  of  Britain’s  comer 
specialist  Calum  Giles.  Both 
Danny  Hall  and  Bob  Crutch- 
ley  scorned  the  sort  of 

chances  that  have  to  be  taken 
at  international  level. 

It  was  not  Dutch  comers 
that  destroyed  England,  but 


the  quality  of  their  Inter-pass- 
ing. At  the  Interval  the  Dutch 
CTUftch  Roland  Oilmans  set 
about  countering  the  clever 
first-half  tactics  of  the  Eng- 
land coach  Jon  Royce,  who 
had  made  good  use  of  the  no- 
of&ide  rule. 

Smart  passing  quickly 
brought  a second  Dutch  goal, 
by  Marten  Eflcelboom  and. 
with  that  they  closed  shop  to 
rely  on  counterattacks.  Eng- 
land had  chances  to  get  back 
jpfo  the  game,  particularly 
after  the  50-mlnute  mark 
when  Crutchlfiy  was  fouled 
pind  a penalty  stroke  awarded. 
Garcia  spoiled  a fine  display 
by  putting  it  against  a post 


■The  floodgates  opened 
when  Guy  Fondham  was  sus- 
pended. two  goals  being 
scored  while  he  was  in  the 
sin-bin;  his  third  yellow  card 
ynaans  he  will  miss  today’s 
game  against  Australia.  Sub- 
stitutions led  to  loss  of  posses- 
sion and  foe  men  to  profit 
were  Rochus  Westbrook  and 
Stephan  Veen,  the  Dutch  cap- 
I fain,  who  shared  the  last  four 


Three  maftfaes  In  four  days 
proved  too  demanding  on 
such  a youthfhl  bunch  and 
Rngtemi  have  to  raise  them- 
selves again  as  they  must  beat 
Australia  to  be  sure  of  reach- 
ing the  final-day  play-offs. 


Wigan’s  search 
turns  to  Bath 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


MB WTGAN  Warriors,  keen 
U^Vto  strengthen  their 

■ ■ playing  staff  as  Shaun 
Edwards  seeks  his  free  trans- 
fer to  Loudon  Broncos  m com- 
passionate grounds,  are  inter- 
ested In  the  Bath  rugby  union 
scrum-half  fan  Sanders. 

The  26-year-old  Cornish- 
man  features  on  Wigan’s 
short-list  after  impressing  in 
last  year’s  cross-code  chal- 
lenge matches  at  Maine  Road 
and  Twickenham.  Castle- 
ford’s  scrum-half  Tony  Smith 
has  also  «mght  foe  attention 
of  the  Lancashire  club. 

“We  are  obviously  looking 
for  a top  class  scrum-half,” 
said  a Wigan  spokesman.  “At 
this  stage,  we  are  keeping  all 
our  options  open.’’ 

Sanders  has  played  more 
than  70  games  for  Bath,  who 
signed  Wigan's  Henry  Paul 
and  Jason  Robinson  on  four- 
month  contracts  last  winter. 

Halifax  Blue  Sox,  who  yes- 
terday confirmed  the  arrival 
of  John  Pendlebury  as  their 
new  coach,  also  met  Halifax  > 
Town  football  club  in  a bid  to 

get  their  Bwiinduhartng  plans 
back  on  track. 

The  dubs  have  received  a 
£400,000  grant  from  the  pools- 
fnnded  Sports  Grounds  Initia- 
tive towards  the  cost  of  devel- 
oping The  Shay.  But,  with 
each  contributing  £100,000  to 
the  £750,000  project,  they  are 


still  £150,000  short  of  target 
The  Blue  Sox,  restricted  to  a 
7,500  capacity  at  their  cen- 
tury-old Thrum  Hall  ground, 
are  aiming  to  be  in  foe  newly- 
named  Calderdale  Stadium 
before  their  home  matches  in 
the  World  Club  championship 
begin  this  July. 

Pendlebury.  who  assumes 
control  for  Sunday's  visit  of 
Sheffield  Eagles,  said:  "I’m 
going  to  tread  quite  softly  for 
the  next  two  weeks  and  have 
a look  at  things,  but  1 wfll  be 

ChWPgfag  things  ns  I make  my 

ownmark. 

‘ ‘Halifax  is  a real  rugby 
town  and  they  have  the  poten- 
tial to  compete  with  the  likes 
of  the  Bradfords  and  St  Hel- 
ens of  this  world,  and  hope- 
folly  to  go  beyond  that," 

Martin  Offiah  will  collect 
his  MBE  from  Buckingham 
Palace  tomorrow,  travel  by 
helicopter  to  Cheshire  to  turn 
out  for  London  Broncos 
against  Warrington  that  same 
evening  and  then  turn  out  for 
his  union  club  Bedford  on 
Saturday. 

“I  don’t  think  anyone  has 
played  the  different  codes  at 
professional  level  in  such  a 
short  space  of  time  before,” 
nffiab  said.  “But  a lot  de- 
pends on  how  things  go 
against  Warrington.” 

The  Widnes  referee  Stuart 
Cummings  wfll  take  charge  of 
the  Test  between  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  Sydney 
on  April  25,  Anzac  Day. 


Ice  Hockey 

Katowice  call  for  Marsden 


Vic  Batcheldcr 

DOUG  MARSDEN,  player- 
coach  of  the  Northern 
Premier  League  dub  Paisley 
Pirates,  is  the  surprise  among 
the  23-man  squad  named  yes- 
terday by  Great  Britain's 
coach  Peter  Woods  for  foe 
World  Championship  Pod  B 
tournament  in  Katowice  on 

April  12-21. 

Marsden  and  Paul  Thomp- 
son from  the  Premier  League’s 

Guildford  Flames  are  the  only 
British-based  players  to  be 
picked  from  dubs  outside  the 
Superlsague.  Three  others. 
Bill  Morrison,  Darren  Durdle 


and  Graham  Garden,  play  in 
Germany. 

The  opposition  in  Poland 
will  be  provided  by  Austria, 
Belarus,  Denmark,  Kazakh- 
stan, the  Netherlands,  Swit- 
zerland and  foe  hosts.  Great 
Britain  also  play  Austria  on 
April  6 in  Linz  in  a week-long 
training  camp  before  travel- 
ling on  to  Katowice. 

CHAT  Burr  AIM:  Nalnliiifar*: 

MofTtHU  (HaUngon).  Poatar  (Newcastle). 
Lyta  (Cardlll).  Bt(nnn«m  Hwt 

fCanJHT),  IMi*m  (Basingstoke).  Make* 
(Nottingham).  Dwrdia  {aeriiaj.  Dtxoa 
(NeweaaKe).  THompin  [Gullfltora). 
mreaili  (Potsley).  hrwrtii  Maria,  I 
Cooper,  NoBwan  (off  CardtMV  Mat 
Cowway.  utu*.  Soott  (Baamflstatca), 
Morgan-  Alloy  Nottingham),  Cardan 
(□ftggnndor!).  Chian,  Loagtuff,  . 
Crouton  (ShaflMd). 


Wayward  drive  ends  Mansell’s 
run  in  Sunningdale  Foursomes 

AFTER  a promising  start  to  1 pond  on  foe  right  of  foe  fau 
the  Sunningdale  Four-  way.  Then,  two  down  wit 


/^the  Sunningdale  Four- 
somes the  wheels  came  off  for 
Nigel  Mansell  yesterday 
when  foe  former  Formula 
One  world  champion  and  bis 
partner  John  Putt  lost  two 
and  one  in  the  second  round 
to  the  professionals  Andrew 
Reynolds  and  Andrew  Hall 

Mansell,  whose  putt  had  en- 
sured their  first-round  vic- 
tory over  Terry  Crawley  and 
the  former  Ryder  Cup  player 
Paul  Way.  this  time  made  the 
errors  which  ultimately 
sealed  their  fate. 

One  down  at  the  15th.  he 
pushed  his  drive  Into  foe 


Sport  in  brief 


Cricket 

The  revolution  at  Sussex,  led 
by  the  county’s  former  fast 
bowler  Tony  Plgott,  looked 
certain  to  succeed  last  night 
after  members  rejected  the 
committee’s  report  on  the 
1996  season  on  an  overwhelm- 
ing show  of  hands  of  around 
900  votes  to  20  at  a stormy 
AGM  in  Brighton,  writes  Mat- 
thew  Engel. 

The  club's  vice-chairman 
Alan  Wadey  said  he  would 
resign  and  not  stand  for  re- 
election  and  one  committee 
member  of  20  years’  standing, 
Frank  Horan,  had  already 
stormed  out  saying  he  would 
not  submit  to  mob  rule. 

Snooker 

John  Parrott  was  taken  the 
full  11  frames  by  the  Irish 
wild  card  Stephen  Murphy  be- 
fore a 51  break  in  foe  decider 
gave  him  a 6-5  victory  and  a 
place  in  the  quarter-finals  of 
the  B&H  Irish  masters  at 
Kill,  writes  Clive  Everion. 

Squash 

Mark  Cairns,  foe  British 
national  champion,  makes  bis 
Super  Series  debut  In  Hatfield 
on  March  26  and  has  been 
drawn  in  the  first  round 
against  Jansher  Khan,  writes 
Richard  Jago. 

Boxing 

Andrew  Golota,  the  Pole 
whose  disqualification 
against  Riddick  Bowe  last 
July  at  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den sparked  a full-scale 
brawl,  will  return  to  the  New 
York  arena  on  May  16  to  fight 
Ray  Mercer. 

Athletics 

The  Belgian  60  metres  hur- 
dler Jonathan  Nsenga  has 
been  suspended  for  three 


pond  on  foe  right  of  foe  fair- 
way. Then,  two  down  with 
two  to  play,  his  long-iron  tee- 
shot  sailed  left.  With  their  op- 
ponents bunkered  there  was 
still  a chance  but  Putt’s  diffi- 
cult chip  flew  over  the  17th 
green  Into  more  sand  and, 
when  Mansell  failed  to  hole 
from  there,  they  conceded. 

"The  biggest  difference 
today  was  the  wind,”  said  43- 
year-old  Mansell,  who  owns 
the  Woodbury  Park  dub  in 
Devon.  His  current  handicap 
of  2.6  will  need  to  come  down 
if  he  is  to  realise  his  great- 
est ambition  of  entering  the 
Open. 


| months  after  testing  positive 
for  the  banned  stimulant 
epbedrine  at  this  month's 
world  indoor  championships 
in  Paris.  The  authorities  ac- 
cepted he  took  it  Inadver- 
tently in  a Chinese  herbal 
preparation. 

Ihe  IAAF  today  decides  the 
1999  world  championships 
venue.  Stanford  (California). 
Helsinki,  Seville  and  New 
Delhi  are  candidates. 

Badminton 

Poul-Erlk  Hoyer,  the  Olympic 
champion  who  plans  to  spend 
the  rest  of  his  career  based  in 
England,  has  retained  his 
world  No.  1 ranking  despite 
falling  in  the  All  England 
men's  singles,  writes  Richard 
Jago. 


By  phone  or  fax  call: 

0891  002  006 

The  Latest  snow  and 
westhar  reports  ftam  almost 

230  resorts  in  Europe  and 
North  America. 

Ski  Snapshot 
0897  500  650 

At-a-gl&nee  guide  to  snow 
condflons  at  aknost  2D0 
resorts  worldwide.  Dally 
table  by  fax.  ! 
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Henman  returns  to  the  fray,  page  1 3 
Sale  join  the  rugby  plutocrats,  page  15 
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Newcastle  buckle  down  to  a new  era,  page  14 

Faldo  backs  Ryder  Cup  change,  page  15 
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ENGLISH  CHAMPIONS  TO  MEET  BORUSSIA  DORTMUND  AFTER  A COMFORTABLE  NjGHTJN_PORTUGAL^ 


European  Cup,  quarter-final,  second  leg:  Porto  0,  Manchester  United  0 (United  win  4-0  on  aggregate) 

United  take  a stroll  into  semi-finals 

Easy  for  Ferguson’s  men 
as  strikers  let  Porto  down 


David  Lacey  in  Oporto 

IN  THE  end  Manchester 
United's  progress  to 
their  first  European  Cup 
semi-final  for  28  years 
was  as  serene  as  the 
balmy  evening  air  in  the  Esta- 
dio  Das  An  fas  last  night.  Now 
Borussia  Dortmund  stand  be- 
tween Alex  Ferguson's  play- 
ers and  a place  in  the  final  in 
Munich  on  May  28. 

With  David  May  and  Gary 
Fallister  defending  solidly. 
United's  -i-0  lead  from  the 
first  game  at  Old  Trafford  was 
□ever  in  danger  once  Porto 
had  missed  a series  of  early 
chances.  And  although  this 
match  remained  goalless 
David  Beckham  hit  the  Porto 
crossbar  with  one  of  his 
mighty  free-kicks. 

Last  night  United  needed  to 
be  on  their  guard  without  be- 
coming paranoid.  True,  previ- 
ous United  teams  had  lest  4-0 
in  Porto  and  5-0  in  Lisbon 
and  memories  of  a more 
recent  4-0  rout  in  Barcelona 
were  uncomfortably  fresh, 
but  Ferguson’s  players 
merely  needed  to  keep  their 
heads. 

Certainly  Ferguson’s  start- 
ing line-up  smacked  of  sound 
Scottish  logic.  Giggs,  the  hero 
of  the  earlier  match,  and  his 
sore  hamstring  were  not 
risked  and  Cole  had  already 
been  declared  unfit  A mid- 
field of  Beckham.  Keane,  Butt 
and  Johnsen  was  essentially 
there  to  contain  before  it 
thought  of  counter-attacks. 

The  attacking  onus,  of 
course,  was  on  Porto.  De- 
prived of  three  suspended 
players,  among  them  Artur, 
his  principal  pace  on  die 
wing,  Antonio  Oliveira,  the 
coach,  started  the  game  with 
the  lofty  Jardel,  a substitute 
at  Old  Trafford. 

Altogether  Porto  showed  1 
six  changes  from  the  first  en- ; 


counter.  The  21-year-old  Hi- 
lario.  whose  lack  of  goalkeep- 
ing experience  had  been  un- 
comfortably apparent,  gave 
way  to  Woznlak.  a Pole  10 
years  his  senior. 

The  effect  of  Jardel’s  pres- 
ence up  front  was  quickly 
brought  home  to  United.  By 
the  fifth  minute  the  Brazilian 
might  have  scored  twice  and 
significantly,  in  view  of  the 
way  United  had  narrowed 
their  format,  both  opportuni- 
ties stemmed  from  the  flanks. 

First  Rui  Jorge  crossed  i 
from  the  left  for  Jardel  to  pro- 
duce a diving  header  which 
had  Schmeichel  plucking  the 
ball  out  of  the  air  as  it  sailed 
towards  the  inside  of  the  left- 
hand  post  Then  Drulovic’s 
lob  to  Edmilson  beat  the  off- 
side trap  and  for  a moment  it 
seemed  that  Jardel,  alone 
near  the  penalty  spot,  must , 
score.  Rrimflson,  however,  de- 
layed his  low  centre  long 
enough  for  May  to  make  an 
excellent  recovering  tackle 
before  Jardel  could  shoot. 

As  Barroso,  catching  the  de- 
fence unawares  with  a late 
run  to  meet  a cross  from  Pau- 
llnho  Santos,  wafted  a further 
chance  over  the  bar,  one 


Juventus  cruise 
into  last  four 

Manchester  united’s 
aggregate  win  over 
Porto  earned  them  a semi- 
final tie  against  Borussia 
Dortmund,  who  beat  Aux- 
erre  1-0  to  go  through  4-1 
overafl. 

The  other  semi-final  will  be 
between  Juventus  and  Ajax 
or  Atletico  Madrid.  Juven- 
tus  beat  Rosenborg  2-o  in 
Turin  for  a 3-1  overall  vic- 
tory. The  match  In  Madrid 
went  into  extra  time  with 
the  sides  2-2  on  aggregate- 


sensed  that  United  were  suf- 
fering an  ordeal  by  not-too-ac- 
curate  cannon  fire.  In  the  21st 
minute  Beckham  all  but 
showed  Porto  the  quality  of 
his  gunnery. 

Fouled  by  Edmilson,  the 
young  England  player  pro- 
duced a free-kick  from  just 
over  35  yards  which  swung 
over  the  defence  in  the  usual 
prodigious  arc  and  found 
Wozniak  gaping  as  the  ball 
rebounded  from  the  bar. 

Just  past  the  half-hour  Can- 
tona found  SoIsSjaer  in  space 
and  the  Norwegian  cleverly 
slipped  past  two  defenders  be- 
fore dragging  his  shot  wide  of 
the  tar  post  Three  minutes 
later,  at  the  other  end,  Jardel 
shot  wide. 

The  longer  the  game  felled 
to  produce  a goal  the  more  it 
became  a matter  of  Porto 
being  able  to  salvage  a modi- 
cum of  pride.  Yet  still  they  al- 
most wilfully  missed  the  tar- 
get Edmilson  beading  over 
from  close  range  after  the 
break. 

United,  meanwhile,  contin- 
ued to  suggest  that  they  might 
win  the  evening  on  the  break. 
The  second  half  bad  begun 
with  Beckham  gathering  a 
return  pass  from  Cantona  be- 
fore producing  a 25-yard  drive 
which  Wozniak  kept  out 

Now,  in  addition  to  keeping 
Porto  out  United  needed  to 
keep  a clean  sheet  in  the  mat- 
ter of  bookings.  Porto  were 
collecting  yellow  cards  like 
primroses  and  Jardel  was 
making  angry  gestures  at  Pal- 
lister.  Remembering  the  suf- 
fering Romarlo  had  inflicted 
on  the  United  defender  in 
Barcelona  two  seasons  earlier 
this,  for  Pailister,  represented 
a kind  of  triumph. 

Portca  Waaiteh;  Joao  Pinto.  Jorge  Costa. 
Joao  Manual  Pinto,  Mamies:  Peullnho 
Samos.  Bwtogo.  Rul  Jorge:  Edmflson. 
Jardel.  Drutovlc. 

Hamhutar  United*  SchmelcJial:  G 
NevUle.  May.  Pmlister.  Irwin;  Beckham. 
Keene.  Jotinsen,  Buie  Cantona:  SollcB|aer. 
Refaraai  K NJeiaen  (Denmark). 
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Down  he  goes  ...  the  Manchester  United  midfielder  Nicky  Butt  takes  a theatrical  dive  after  being  tackled  in  last  night's  match  photograph;  dan  chunq 


Frank  Keating 

Hand-offs 
before  the 
Hong  Kong 
hand-over 


ALL  ABOARD  for  Hoag 
Kong’s  last  almighty 
bender  before  the  hand- 
over. Tomorrow  the  colony’s 
seven-a-side  rugby  tourna- 
ment, an  annual  razzle  since 
1975,  begins  its  last  three-day 
hooley  under  British  rule  by 
doubling  as  the  official  World 
Cup  championship  as  welL 
This  Imprimatur  of  authen- 
ticity will  not  I guarantee, 
turn  the  wine  into  water.  The 
liquor  will  flow  In  carousing 
torrents  and  the  Chinese  gov- 
ernment-in-waiting will  not 
know  what  bas  hit  it  After 
this  weekend  it  may  well 
regret  already  having  assured 
the  organisers  that  the  festival 


will  continue  next  year. 

No  matter  that  China’s  for- 
mal acceptance  into  the  Inter- 
national Rugby  Football 
Board  was  celebrated  last 
Tuesday  with  a friendly — 
Army  Black  Watch  XV  7,  Chi- 
nese People’s  Liberation 
Army  XV 12;  what  sort  of  west- 
ern impostors  might  it  con- 
sider those  twin  inebriates, 
rugger  and  revelry,  by  Mon- 
day morning? 

Chinese  television  will 
cover  the  event  for  the  first 
time,  showing  an  hour  of  high- 
lights after  the  final  on  Sun- 
day. What  sort  of  audience 
will  it  get?  “Oh,  about  80  mil- 
lion households  will  watch,  ” 
said  a spokesman  for  Shang- 
hai TV. 

England  are  defending 
world  champions.  Repeat, 
England  are  defending  cham- 
pions. On  a chilly  Edinburgh 
afternoon  in  1993  a scratch 
side  with  as  few  full  England 
caps  among  them  as  they  had 
had  practice  sessions — less 
than  half  a dozen — laid  the  lot 
of  them  to  waste  with  heroic 
nerve  and  no  little  skill. 

All  the  big  boys  from  the 
south  were  there  as  well  as 
i Scotland,  whose  squad  had 
been  on  an  extended  world 
tour,  so  intent  were  they  to 
glitter  on  their  home  patch.  In 
the  event  the  Blues  bombed 
drably  and  a packed  Murray- 
field  resounded  with  pin-drop 
silence  as  England's  tyros  ac- 
cepted the  trophy. 


Not  one  handclap  of  acclaim 
was  heard  from  the  throng. 

, just  a few  shoddy  jeers  as  the 
Scots  seethed  out  of  their  sta- 
dium. One  can  only  hope  for 
more  chivalry  from  the  Scots, 
with  some  sun  on  their  backs, 
this  weekend. 

Dougie  Morgan  and 
Andrew  Ker  have  organised  a 
strong-looking  squad  which 
must  face  Australia  and 
Romania  in  the  opening  pool 
matches.  The  draw  looks  even 
tougher  for  Ireland,  who 
begin  against  South  Africa 
and  Argentina.  Wales,  under 
the  captaincy  of  the  glistening 
Howiey,  play  Namibia  and 
Western  Samoa,  while  Eng- 
land are  pooled  with  Zimba- 
bwe and  Canada. 

After  tomorrow's  pool 
matches  teams  are  reseeded 
into  groups  on  Saturday,  with 
the  sudden-death  knock-out 
finals  on  Sunday . 

ENGLAND’S  captain  last 
time,  Andrew  Harri- 
man,  is  team  manager 
In  Hong  Kong,  and  Les  Cus- 
worth  is  again  the  coach.  They 
rate  the  holders’  chances  even 
lower  than  they  did  pre- 
Murrayfield.  "If  we  had  five 
rushed  practice  sessions  then, 
we’ve  managed  only  three  this 
time.”  says  Harriman. 

The  blazered  mandarins  of 
Twickenham  do  not  rate  the 
abbreviated  game,  just  as 
their  blood-brothers  at  Lord’s 
still  wince — while  trousering 


the  money — whenever  they 
stage  a one-day  cricket  match. 
Only  last  week  the  RFCTs  di- 
rector of  rugby  Don  Ruther- 
ford warned  Rugby  World  Cup 
that  unless  they  shifted  their 
next  sevens  championships  to 
British  summertime,  then 
England  would  not  put  out  a 
team  again. 

Just  as  England  have  had  to 
learn  the  modem  realities  of 
one-day  cricket  from  Sri 
Lanka  and  others,  so  seven-a- 
side  rugby  has  also  become  a 
starkly  more  focused  special- 
ist game  than  the  15-man  ver- 
sion. There  Is  no  coasting 
in  the  abbreviated  form,  al- 
though you  still  need  rugby's 
l three  Cs — commitment,  con- 
fidence and  crash-bang-wal- 
lop. On  to  which  must  be 
grafted  sevens’  essential  five 
Ps — pace,  pressure,  position, 
possession  and  our  old  friend 
peripheral  vision. 

If  you  axe  near  a set  show- 
ing ITV  this  weekend,  watch 
out  for  the  Fiji  captain  Wai- 
sale  Serevi.  He  genuinely  is 
the  Bradman  of  sevens,  its 
Pels  or  Puskas.  His  pen-por- 
trait in  the  1993  Murrayfield 
programme  simply  read: 
“Phenomenal,  brilliant  su- 
perband unparalleled.  With 
impeccable  Hming,  sibling 
breaks,  a devastating  sidestep, 
a paralysing  dummy,  no  ad- 
jectives are  left  to  describe 
this  genius.” 

Who  this  weekend  could  fell 
to  drink  to  that? 
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Across 

1 Why,  one  wonders,  produce 
Travels  of  a Hotter,  Volume 
II?  (8,6) 

9 Queen  Bess  with  little 
money  about?  You  cannot 

be (7) 

to  Fortune  left  to  head  of 
church?  (7) 

11  A bit  of  a pain  for  the  cast, 
say  (5) 


12  Giant  with  broken  leg  to 
fight  on  TV  (6-3) 

13  Lolita?  See  if  that’s  Tom  or 
not  (3-6) 

14  A brush  with  the  grave?  (5) 

15  Topping  vicar's  crime  (5) 

17  County  premier  or  old 

soldier  in  the  wind  (4-5) 

20  SaSor  with  girf  soldier  had 
first?  Trouble  afoot  (9) 

22  Drawn  towards  marriage?  (5) 


23  Old  soldier,  not  the  mot  j 

juste  for  huntsman  (7)  ! 

24  Be  like  one's  fellows — see  I 
how  they  run  (7) 

25  Winner’s  sense  of  cinema 
needs  sweetening  (5.2,7) 

Down 

1 Cockney  employing 
savages  at  his  works?  Not 
good  enough  (14) 

2 What’s  wrong  with  the 
farceur?  A moth  In  a twist? 

(7) 

3 Temporary  African  owing  to 
Cecil  Smith?  (9) 

4 When  to  shoot  a round  at 
wild  things?  (2,5) 

5 Slimy  secretion  fellows 
outside  turn  to  smoke  (7) 

6 Need  to  catch  up  in  Nature’s 
way?  (5) 

7 Rodent  without  transport,  in 
aword(7) 

8 Alaw,  also  about  councils, 
with  one  ortwo  authors  (9,5) 

14  Jewish  and  Arab  hold  on 
minimum  shift  in  scale  (9) 

16  Bondage  is  disturbing  for 
Democrats  (7) 

17  Smoke  going  both  ways  to 
wind  Instrument  (7) 

18  More  money  than  that  in  9 is 
for  a boy  (7) 

19  Maxilla?  Speak  good 
English  (7) 

21  A levy  of  coral  (5) 
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Solution  tomorrow 

*&  Stuck?  Then  cal  our  solutiofts  Una 
on  OM1  338  338.  Cate  con  50p 
par  minute  at  oil  times.  SeniJoe  sup- 
poses by  ATS 
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Available  from  Dixons,  Carphone  Warehouse.  The  Link,  Tandy,  Comet.  Currys,  John  Lewis  Partnership.  Peoples  Phone.  Granada.  Orange  shops  and  other  leading  stores  nationwide,  or  call  Orange  direct  on  0800  80 1 0 80  for  full  detail*. 
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